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ASA C. OSBORN CO. 
Complete Outfitting 


for the skier 


Af 


Quality skis in a wide range of 

prices, including Head—Hart—Kastle 

—Kneissl|—Dynamic—Rosskopf— 
Northland—Goon. Excellent selection of modern ski 
boots. Latest release and conventional bindings. Poles 
—waxes—plastics—accessories. 


Clothing: Especially selected to the needs of every 
member of the family. Duofold—Allen A—Brynje un- 
derwear. 


for the camper 


“Down” or “Dacron” filled sleep- 
ing bags for all temperatures. 


Original Bergan knapsacks— 
Trapper Nelson frames and packs. Lightweight tents 
—mountain or trail. Primus—Turm stoves and heaters. 


Dehydrated foods; Gumpert’s Trip-Lite trail foods; 
Siedel’s Trail Packs. Nylon and Gold line climbing 
rope—ice axes—pitons, etc. 


16 KINGSTON STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Liberty 2-7070, 6895 


10% discount to AMC members except for a few restricted items—cash sales only. 
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DEWLINE! 
The ULTIMATE in PARKA 


Weather Protection 


A new fabric available for the first time 


DEWLINE: A new dacron-cotton fabric developed for the wind 
and rain of the sub-Arctic Dewline. The tightest fabric we have 
ever found—yet it breathes! A Holubar exclusive. 


DESIGN: Many unique features mean outstanding comfort, good 
looks, and versatility. Compare and see for yourself. 


Write for details and our latest catalog. 


BOULDER, 
COLORADO 


CARE-FREE CAMPING YEAR ROUND 
Rent A Travel Trailer 


Beat “the season” costs and take your vacation, or trip, when 
you please. BUT! Make your reservations NOW! for your com- 
pact, luxury, Camping Trailer. 


REASONABLE RATES 
Small Travel Coaches Also Available 


Rent-A-Tnailer Ca. 


358 Boylston Street Newton Centre, Massachusetts Tel. DEcatur 2-2563 
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“ALPS 


HAND MADE 
IMPORTED 


SPORT SHOES 


for the 


OUTDOOR 
MAN 


and 


WOMAN 


We have a shoe which experts describe as “Constructed for 
rugged wear, but light in weight. This superior quality, smartly 
styled boot is excellent for mountain climbing and hiking. Water 
resistant with non-skid vibram sole that outwears any other 
material 3-to-1. Insulated tongue and quarter, with rounded, 
padded top gives luxurious ankle comfort. No binding, no chaf- 
ing, hand sewn welt and outersole. Laced to toe, adjusts to fit 
any foot perfectly.” 


One nationally known expert, Mr. Stanley W. Stocker, leader 
and camping director had this to say: 


“Dolomite-type climbing boots, less expensive and lighter 
than those found in high Alpine regions, and vibram soles 
somewhat thinner, but rugged and entirely adequate. For 
my money, one of the best buys for good hiking and 
climbing boots in this country.” 


(Stanley W. Stocker, formerly Camping Survey Director 
of the American Camping Association, Martinsville, In- 
diana, has written articles for Appalachia on equipment 
and supplies. The first of the series, “Foods for Trail and 
Camp,” appeared in the issue of June, 1958. Quotation 
from Appalachia—June 15, 1959 issue, page 366.) 


If not available in your local shoe store, send for free, illus- 
trated catalog with prices and specifications for other fine boots 
and shoes handmade in Italy by FABIANO. 


FABIANO SHOE CO., Inc. 


Dept. A-2, South Station (near Track 1), Boston 10, Mass. (HAncock 6-5922) 
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Telephone DA 4-7180 


SEE Ee 


Complete Ski and Outdoor Goods of Your Choice 
LEE CHISHOLM 


Ski Spectalist 
78 Exchange St. Malden, Mass. 


CARRY ON - CARRY MORE 


You can carry more and carry it further 
when you use Camtors Tents, Sleeping 
Bags and other mountain gear. Write to 
the leading British specialists in Light- 
weight Equipment for a fully illustrated 
catalogue of all your outdoor needs. 


Lightweight Camping and 
Climbing Equipment Specialists 


CAMTORS 


HEAD OFFICE & FACTORY: 
1-2, HARDWICK STREET, LONDON, E.C.1., ENGLAND 


Free Catalog 


Finest Lightweight, Outdoor Equipment 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


New Low Prices PORTA CO., INC. 
Canton 34, Mass. 
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LIMMERS 


famous for 


Custom Boots 


and 


“Climbing Boots (Exhibited . ° . ° 
at 1959 Moscow Fair).” Fine Climbing Equipment 


—New All-One-Seam Limmer Climbing Boot: Made to order $32.50; 
in stock sizes $28.50. 

—New Patent Ski Boots with contoured heel. 

—Klettershoes. 

—Deuter Rucksacks, all sizes and styles from $4.50 to $23.50. 

—Perlon Climbing Rope, gmm and 11mm. 

—Kuno Rainer Himalaya Ice Axes and Leather Sheaths. 

—Eckenstein and Lightweight Crampons. 

—Pitons of all types, carabiners, and piton hammers. 

—New Perlon down-filled jackets with detachable hoods. 


—Imported down-filled Sleeping Bags, for all temperatures, from 
$20.00. 


—Lightweight Camping Stoves. 


—Air Mattresses and lightweight tents. 


Write for price list or additional information on above items 


PETER LIMMER 


And 


SONS 


INTERVALE, N. H. 


Phone Fleetwood 6-5378 “Deuter Ski-Mountain 
Pack’’ 
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AUSTRIAN TYROLEAN 
WALKING SHOES 


Beautifully sewn, leather lined, 
waterproof. Should last a lifetime. 
Vibram soles and leather laces. 
Send American foot size and foot 
outline. Men’s and women’s for 
only $14.95 pr. plus 55¢ postage. 


O’DONNELL INDUSTRIES 
Broadmeadow Rd. Dept. 9 Marlboro, Mass. 


Go to Sleep on 
Our Job 


The Rest of Your Camping Days with 
a Black’s Sleeping Bag. 


Black’s Sleeping Bags ate te- 
nowned the world over for their 
warmth and lightness. A range 


for full details 
of BLACK’S equipment 
write for a copy of the fully 


of prices and sizes to suit all illustrated 84 page “Good 
purses and purposes. Write for Companions” Catalogue—FREE. 
details and learn how simple it Be. 

is to order from Britain, with BLACK'S for 


prompt delivery assured. 
Tents Sleeping Bags 


Ww fa, 9 
> 4 LAC K S Anoraks Rucsacs 
ON . Climbing Boots Rope 
Z G ke E E N O Cc K Ice Axes Ski-ing Gear 


THOMAS BLACK & SONS (GREENOCK) LTD. 
INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, PORT GLASGOW, RENFREWSHIRE, SCOTLAND 
Canadian customers and visitors to Canada please apply to 


THOMAS BLACK & SONS (CANADA) LTD 
222 Strathcona Avenue, Ottawa, Ont. 


yet! “in, 
( 


is 


White Mountain centers for 
country clothing and [ wi awaRe ¢ 


Carroll Be / | 
Reed's | Bi oie 


‘ : ne nt 
at North Conway & Littleton, New Hampshire — 
Winter shops at Wildcat & Cranmore Mts., and Franconia 
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North 
Shop in the Country 
A 


ae 


in the center of the greatest 
concentration of ski areas in 
the East. 


A friendly, unhurried atmosphere where close attention is 
paid to the selection and fitting of correct ski wear and equip- 
ment. A wide choice of the finest imported and domestic ski 
equipment and clothing for beginner to expert—carefully se- 
lected by ski specialists. Thrifty buys in good used equipment. 


- Complete repair service and proper rental equipment. Open 
7 days a week winter and summer, weekends throughout the 


year. 
Jack and Peggy Frost oK oe 
de ‘Rs 
SHOP 


Route 16A In the Village 


JACKSON, N. H. reS| 


“DPecereattonal 
oe i cf 


LX Ne 
e . 


A ROCHDALE COOPERATIVE 


Membership $1.00 


22 years of operation SKl 
Altimeters, Compasses, Candle Lan- EQUIPMENT 


terns, Sleeping Bags, Tents, Air Mat- 
tresses, Dehydrated Food, Cooking 
Equipment, Lederhosen (Leather 
Shorts), Ledertrager Mountain Hats, 
Ornaments, Feathers, Crampons, Ice 
Axes, Pitons, Carabiners, Pack- 
boards, Rucksacks, Axes, Knives. 


We will be glad to mail our OLKEN’S 


ineeri r 
complete mountaineering and At Wellesley Square 


eeeP ng catalog to prospec- 19 Central St. | Wellesley 81, Mass. 
tive members. CEdar 5-2835 


for All 
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CORCORAN’S 
Field Tested Equipment 


FOR 


Hikers and Campers 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


Corcoran’s famous Paratroop Jump Boots—6” or 10” . . . made 
of finest materials for solid hiking comfort. Sizes 4-131, widths 
AA-EEE. Camp Moccasins ... hand sewn ... made of fine 
leather with or without outer sole. Canvas Boots . . . durable 
brown duck with rubber sole and heel . . . steel arch support. 
Sizes 4-12. 
TENTS 

4-man Tent . . . extremely fine woven Swedish poplin . . . 6'6” 
x 6’ x 63”, complete with collapsible poles and carrying case. 
Weight 12 lbs. 2-man Tent—6'6” x 4'6” x 5’. . . lightweight, 


tan color. Weight 8 lbs. Pup Tent—5’ x 7’ x 3'6”—Color—green. 
Shelter tent-pup tent with flap and insert screen. 


PACKS 


Pack Baskets—made of woven split oak—18” or 15” high. Im- 
ported Ruck Sacks with tubular steel spring frame. 


COOKING EQUIPMENT 


16 piece aluminum outfit—4 plates, 4 cups, 4 tumblers, teapot, 
skillet, kettle—all pack into kettle. Alcohol Stove—compact— 
weighs 2 lbs.—folded it is SY” x 4” x 3”. Cooking Kit—includes 
frying pan, kettle, pan, cup and carrying case—weighs 1 lb. 


SLEEPING BAGS 


Down filled, from 214 lbs., mummy 
type to full size bags .. . virgin 
Dacron fibre filled bags, of highest 
quality materials . . . also, air mat- 
tresses and pillows, ground cloths, 
etc. 


Send for FREE 
Hunting, Fishing and Camping Catalog 


CORCORAN INC. 


BOX A-2129 
STOUGHTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HIGHLAND IMPORTS—Handles 
ONLY STHENBES Tmese 


Only the best is good enough for the back- 
packer and outdoor expert. . . . That is why 
we handle Thomas Black & Sons world-famous 
lightweight— 


! TENTS and SLEEPING BAGS! 


Highland Imports have available supplies of these quality products and many other 


items of fine outdoor equipment. .. . 


Compare value and price on our “no risk’’ approval plan. . . . Finest materials. 
. Hand workmanship. .. . 


“Arctic Guinea” tents in “ventile’’ cloth. . . . ‘‘Pal-O-Mine,’” “Good Companions” 
and “Guinea Minor” tents and flysheets in stock. . . . 


Write for free information and prices on this and other quality equipment. 


HIGHLAND IMPORTS 


Mountaineering Outfitters—Specialists in Lightweight Equipment 
P.O. Box 121 Riverside, California 


FRENCH SKI SHOP 


438 Stuart St. (Near Copley Square) 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Com. 6-6050 
EVERYTHING FOR SKIING... 


a complete line of Domestic & Imported skis, boots, bindings, 
poles, clothing, etc... . 


Rental equipment and storage 


GOOD SELECTION IN CAMPING AND 
MOUNTAINEERING EQUIPMENT 

BOOTS—The famous “LE TRAPPEUR” mountain and hiking 
boots. 

PACKS—“LAFUMA” Rucksack with tubular steel frame (Five 
different sizes.) 

TENTS — SLEEPING BAGS — COOKING EQUIPMENT — 
IGE RASESe—s PLTONS!=—"CRAMBONS “eterr 


write or call for complete information— 


[on SS ee ee 
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Complete CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


at Discount Prices! 


PLUS additional 10% Discount to AMC Members on Most ITEMS 


* SLEEPING BAGS 


Complete selection of over 12 differ- 
ent types in natural or synthetic fi- 
bers—$3.99 to $39.95. 


- AIR MATTRESSES & PILLOWS 
* TENTS 


Everything from 2-man Gov’t moun- 
tain tents to family size cottage 
types—carried in stock for immedi- 
ate delivery. 


- WATER BUCKETS - HATCHETS 
* PACKS 


Rucksacks, packboards, frame packs, 
knapsacks, laundry bags, duffel bags, 
ditty bags—Boston’s biggest selec- 
tion. 


COMPLETE LINE OF CHUCK WAGON FOODS 


* COOKING EQUIPMENT 


Scout or army canteens and mess 
kits, service for 4 cook sets, knife, 
fork, spoon sets—all-at lowest prices. 


- HEAD NET - DRINKING CUPS 


* STOVES & LANTERNS 


Complete line of heat and light 
equipment by Coleman, Sterno, Prepo 
and other fine makers. 


. KNIVES - COMPASSES 
* FISHING TACKLE 


Boston’s biggest fishing tackle dept. 
Everything in rods, reels and acces- 
sories at lowest prices. 


« « EASY CREDIT TERMS -« « « 


MICKEY FINN 


65 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 
Stores also in 
MALDEN - WALTHAM 


make up your own menu schedules with 


“SINGLE MEAL PACKETS” 


serving two, four or six persons 


Baking Menus or No-Baking Menus 


Add Nothing But Water 
No Refrigeration Needed 


Lightweight 


Full Hearty Meals 
No Unburnable Debris 


for further information check your favorite camp outlet or write to— 


CHUCK WAGON FOODS, 176 Oak St., Newton 64, Mass. 
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Everything Right for Skiing 


The Names for Fame 
Domestic & Imported Skis, Boots and Clothing 


SEE OUR: OLYMPIC FASHIONS 


You will see names as: 


KOFLACH—HENKE—DYNAMIC—HEAD—HART—KASTLE 
FRANCONIA—PEDIGREE 


GREAT CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
Skates and Hockey Equipment 


Browse around and enjoy our friendly atmosphere of the Alps. 


SERVICE: Ski Repairs—Skate Sharpening—Rentel—Storage 


The name for the most advanced ski shop is: 


SEA & SKI SPORTS Inc. 


1669 Beacon Street = ASpinwall 7-0635 Brookline, Mass. 


Be T, . yf ° Try 
MAMUMAE Suite 
lane eguipment 
send card for free 47 
page illustrated cata- 
log showing camping, 
knapsacking and 


mountaineering equip-’ 
ment. 


ALPINE CALLEN 

DAR for 1960. 12 al- 

pine scenes in color. 

VL xy 1216 | format 

Spiral plastic binding. 
. $1.90 


ZILLERTAL rock climbing shoe. Unsur- THE SKI HUT 
passed for quality or performance. Grey ° i 

suede finish. Medium widths only. For men 1615 bene, wg 
or women: $12.75 plus postage. Berkeley, California 
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SEE HIMALAYAN PAK FIRST 
: mi! po 


Ce 


wy FOR ALL YOUR 
BACK PACKING EQUIPMENT 


First to the top of Everest—first with experienced hikers and 
climbers! Professional type equipment made by the world’s 
largest manufacturer of back packing devices. Lighter, stronger, more 
compact...the ultimate in functional pack design...developed through 

Himalayan Pak’s years of experience in back packing research. 


C7 
aS BE 
~~ 


EVEREST 
ASSAULT PAK 


The ideal mountaineering pack 
used by profes- 
sional packers 


EVEREST PAK 


Carry all loads...even big game 
...with this rugged, es. 
y~ 


HIKE-A-POOSE @ 


World famous child carrier, 
pack-frame, car seat all in one! 
Received national 
publicity in 


30 0z. pack. 
Same design 


and climbers. Holiday 
Fold-away leg. ee and Life 
Converts pack q : magazine. 


to camp 
chair. 


YOSEMITE KNAPSACK 


Newest, lightest knapsack yet 
designed. Side zippers allow 
easy accessibility 


RANGER PAKBAG SPORT REST 


All purpose foldaway outdoor 
chair. Has 100 uses. 
ideal for 


A popular priced pack bag. 
makes an ideal comb 
pack bag and ga 


to all duffle frame unit. extra seat in 
without usual Fits all your station 
= unpacking. Himalayan wagon 
German Pak frames or pick-up. 
made, 
waterproof. 


SHOULDERSTRAP PADS of heavy top grain, chrome-tanned leather with ‘'Ensolite”’ 
foam padding. For complete details on all our packing equipment, see your out- 
door store or write to us direct. 


Be sure to get a copy of our FREE illustrated folder, 
. “The Art & Science of Back Packing.’’ Write today! 


ws on DEPT. Al2, 807 CANNERY ROW 
Ak C P. O. 1647 » MONTEREY, CALIF. 
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THE ARISTOCRAT OF THE FIELD 


The Greatest Name in Back Packs 


om 


THE 
BUDD DAVIS 
PACK 


A post card will 
bring your FREE 


brochure. 


BUDD DAVIS 
1150 North 205th Street Department 30 
Seattle 33, Washington 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


SKI-IMPORT 


BJARNE JOHANSEN 
225 Friend St., Boston 14, Mass. 


When you are in the market 
for quality Ski Merchandise 
drop in and look over our 
selection of fine Skis, Boots, 
Clothing, etc. Famous names 
like: Head, Kastle, Kneissl, 
Mambo, Northland, Molitor, 
Strolz and Bogner. Serving 
New England Skiers for 25 


years. 
For illustrated brochure 


talog request. : ; 
Catalog on req and prices, write: 


Free parking in the A. I. KELTY MFG. CO. 
Madison Parking Lot at No. Station. ; P.O. Box 3453 


uaigta 2 2555, Glendale 1, Calif. 
Business hours 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. (6342 San Fernando Road) 
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West and Middle-West: 


East Coast States: 


NO. 324. 


C&T MOUNTAIN 
TOP SLEEPING BAG. 


Dark green cloth filled with 1% 
Ibs. of the finest Northern Goose 
Down. A full length zipper along- 
side and across bottom permits 
full opening. An additional zipper 
slide at bottom permits opening to 
cool feet. Constructed with a spe- 
cially zippered hood and a semi- 
circular foot for comfort. Usable 
from below zero to 70 degrees. 
Packed size in case 9” < 16”, 84” 
long, 35” at shoulders. Weight 4% 
Ibs. $46.75 


| Free Camp and Trail Catalog 


More than 32 pages of the finest specialized 
camping and back-packing equipment available. 
Write today! Also Klepper Fold Boats 


Camp @ Trail Outfitters 5) 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUCK- 
SACKS AND CLIMBING PACKS 


8 models retailing between $5.50 and 
$26.95 stocked all year round. Illus- 
trated brochure on request. 


NO. 22 GUIDE PACK : 
Extra strong waterproof canvas with 
high leather bottom. Felt-lined shoul- 
der straps and 3 inside pockets. 
Retail $12.95 


ALPINE CRAFTS COMPANY 


(Formerly Georges Legras & Co.) 


1005 Market St., San Francisco 3, Cal. 
438 Stuart Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Tent #328. 5), Ibs., 
5’x 7’. One of our 
> many models. ‘ 


Folding aluminum can- 
dle lantern, and 
one-liter polyethylene 
flask. 


We carry the finest im- 

ported and domestic equipment. 

Your satisfaction is our pleasure. 

For FREE CATALOG write today 
to: Dept. G. 


} 
\ 
NEW PRODUCTS | 


112 CHAMBERS STREET @ NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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MEETING 


PLACE 


of the 
Oo 


» Lor neseruakions: 


Address Mr. Winston McCrea, Manager, Sun Valley, Idaho (or phone 
Sun Valley 3311) or Union Pacific Railroad, Room 2641, 
Omaha 2, Nebr., or see your travel agent. 


F UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 


| UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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WHERE TO CAMP 


CAMPING MAPS, U.S.A. The up-to-the-minute informative, au- 
thoritative guide to camping across the U.S.A. Lists the camp sites 
public and private, nearest highway and/or location. Gives facil- 
ities, charges, other information. Spiral bound book fits auto 
glove compartment. Easy-to-read maps of each State with camp 
locations. Only $1.95 Postpaid. 

CAMPING MAPS, Canadian Edition. Locates the camp sites in 
every Province, both public and private, with accompanying 
maps. Includes Alkan Highway map and camp sites. Only $1.00 
Postpaid. 

CAMPING TRIPS, U.S.A. Companion booklet to Camping Maps, 
U.S.A. gives coast-to-coast listing of major highways and acces- : 
sible campgrounds within 25 miles of routes. Border-to-border 
listing of roads and campsites in all directions. Parks, monuments, 
recreation areas noted. Only $1.00 Postpaid. 


CAMPING MAPS, U.S.A. 
Box 862 A Upper Montclair 11, New Jersey 


Dealer Inquiries Invited! 


CAMP 
EXPLORERS are NSIS: 


WOLFEBORO, N. H. 


JOURNAL ond 


Camp Winnemont 
for Girls 
WEST OSSIPEE, N. H. 


A scientific quar- 
terly published since Land and water sports. 
1921 by The Explor- . 
ers Club, 10 West All camping activities. 
72nd St., New York ei, 

23, N. Y., USA. Five Mountain, river, and lake trips. 


dollars per annum 
For information:— 
B. M. BENTLEY 


Winchester, Mass. 
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vex 
GLEN 


A ski resort that is staying simple, unspoiled, un- 
crowded. 


A mile-long chair lift and a new T-Bar serving 
fourteen trails, some gentle, some steep. Operates 
week-ends and holidays in summer. Use it for access 
to the Long Trail. 

In the “Snow Corner” of New England 


Access from the East via Route 100 .. . from the 
West via Route 116 and Appalachian Gap. 


2SANANS 
MAD RIVER GLEN 


WAN 


WAITSFIELD VERMONT 
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TENT Gl "4 c y To New England and 
“CGN tpre Q N. Y. State Camping Areas 
This 64-page book gives complete story on each of 200 camping 
. areas. Includes location, type of area, season, when space may be 
wm * filled, fees and reservations, whether trailers or station wagons may 
be used and boats launched. Also indicates attractions such as swim- 
ming, fishing, canoeing, hiking, climbing, and wildlife. 
Guide may be bought at AMC Office, 5 Joy St.; at camping 


goods dealers advertising in this issue; or direct from publisher. 
Price One Dollar. 


Send $1 bill for =~ QUTDOOR PUBLISHERS — pocky till, Conn. 


postpaid copy to 


moc CRAMORES 
DRI-SYRUPS 


Just Add Water and Serve 


ree | TEN FLAVORS 
LEMON STRAWBERRY 
PINK-LEMON RASPBERRY 
ORANGE CHERRY 
ORANGE-PINEAPPLE GRAPE 


LIME FRUIT PUNCH 


RAM HAROY 
RSE We alent) ASA 


Distributed By—NEW ENGLAND CITRUS BOWL 
31 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


COMPLETE CAMPING HEADQUARTERS 
HILTON’S SURPLUS 


20 Washington St., Boston, Mass., CApitol 7-9104 


See us soon for these and many other fine values in ski parkas, imported skis, 
ski boots and thermal underwear. 


* Dacron (3, 4, or 5 Ib. of filling) or Down (1% to 3 Ib. filling) sleeping bags. 


* New Air Force nylon 2 man mountain tents ...............eee- $19.95 
* New Bear Paw snowshoes with bindings ..............cececuee $14.95 pair 
ON EMAC eV ANIUN PRONTO Baas nbc od ca ote ore ee nana cons Eon t $ 2.00 pair 


CC 
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FOR 
CAMP FEEDING 


“On the trail” 


* * 


A wide variety of Dehydrated Foods in light weight, 
plastic bags. Pre-cooked Meats packed in tins. Each 
unit feeds four. Trail proven for over nine years. 
Simple to prepare. Needs water only. 


Available through 
S. GUMPERT COMPANY, INC. 
812 Jersey Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


ASA C. OSBORN COMPANY 
16 Kingston St., Boston 11, Mass. 


TOM TAYLOR’S SPORTING GOODS STORES 
Kittery, Me., & Portland, Me. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


=~ [Profiles 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A BREATH OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE TWELVE TIMES A YEAR 


Gentlemen: 


ee (1 Send me a _ spe- [] Start my yearly 
Mail to cial-rate, three- subscription. I en- 

month trial sub- close $4.50 
PROFILES scription. I en- 


| 
1 
I 
I 
Magazine | close $1.00 
I 
| 
| 
I 
t 


Box goo 
Portsmouth 
N. H. 


NAME 
STREET 


CITY 


: \ 

member 
makes the finest climb- 
ing and hiking equip- 
ment available today. 
Complete line of high 
altitude gear. 

Catalog on request 
GERRY, Dept. 6, Ward, Colo. 


WILDCAT! 


New England’s 
big family 

ski area. 
Wildcat offers 
more skiing and 
less waiting than 
any area in the 


East... KIDDIE CARRIER 
@ GONDOLA f : 
LIFT i we sturdy blue canvas. 
© 2 T BAR LIFTS zi 4 mos. to 2 yrs. $3.75 ppd. 


pide Ea A new line of children’s 
directed by the 


: 5 camping equipment. 
mou ruce 
Nee Ir rik an. Brochure on request. 


1 d : 
sorted Shine GERRY DESIGNS, Dept. 117, Ward, Colo. 
problems of ry ; 
beginners and 
experts alike... 


MAKE YOUR OWN CAMPING GEAR 


Our new book, Lightweight Camping Equip- 
ment and How to Make It, jampacked with 
information on equipment even. if 


For information 
Write Dept. C 


WILDCAT! 


ROUTE 16, PINKHAM NOTCH 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


never make any, 130 pgs. clothbound, 
Gerry Cunningham, $3.25 ppd. 


HIGHLANDER PUBLISHING CO. Ward, Colo. 
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Sportsmen of the World 


fly BOAC-— 
the great all-rounder 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT—OR CALL... 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. MU 7-8900 
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THORN 
HILL 
‘=~ LODGE 


In the Eastern Slope Region of the White Mts. 


Picture your winter holiday high in the mountains . . . cheery fire- 
places, good friends, and hearty meals. Rooms are warm, few dorm- 
style, some with private bath. Also, heated bunk barn for budget skiers 
and groups. Rates $5. to $9. including two meals. Capacity 60. New 
2-room cottage, central heating for rent by week, month or season. 


Three complete ski areas close by, plus Wildcat Ski Area. Other 
activities include skating, snowshoeing, tobogganing, camera walks. 
Ask for folder with Family Rates and Learn to Ski plan. 


Open all year RUTH AND TOM DARVILLE 
JACKSON 10, N. H. X Tel. EVergreen 3-4242 
ACKSO! 


ae 


The Elizabeth House 


Big Indian, New York 


Invites you to visit its 100 acres of The Catskill’s scenic wonderland. We 


are open all year. Day Rate $8.00. Weekiy from $45.00 up. Swimming Pool and 
all Sports. 


Close to Belleayre Ski Center, about 3 hours from N.Y.C. Accommodates 35 


guests winter season. 50 guests during spring & summer season. Pkg. lunches 
on request. 


Recreation Hall open for larger groups, friendly atmosphere, open fire place. 


LAURA & WILLI KOCH, Props. Phone Pine Hill 2287 
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Resort motel units or 
charming colonial inn 
near Cannon Mt. © ski 
area and Mittersill area. 


Superb food. 


“Campaign Room,” unique 
cocktail lounge. Recommended 
by AAA, Duncan Hines, Gour- 
met and Life Magazine. $7.50 
up daily with meals. Special 
Skier’s package. Folder. 


Charles J. Lovett, Jr. 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 
Tel. VAlley 3-7761 


Mountain House ~ 


Essex County, Keene, New York 


Open all year 


Located in the midst of the 
Adirondack high peak area. 


1800 feet above sea level 


Write for folder 


MRS. WALTER BIESEMEYER 
Owner and Manager 
Telephone: Keene 4704 


Ds hfe Voth ii 
DANA PLACE, Jackson, N. H. 


A Mountain Inn 
with Something More— 


“a TRADITION in HOSPITALITY” 


* Foremost ski lodge 

%* For the very best skiers 

* Located in Pinkham Notch 

* Near Wildcat Mt. gondola lift 
* Winter vacation ski resort 

%* Legendary dining and living 


Richard P. Whipple, Manager 
Reservations requested EVergreen 3-4232 


5 a 
~ STRATISMOUTH 


Rockport ; INN Mts, 


ROCKPORT’S FINEST NATURE 
LOCATION—private rocky point, 
ocean on three sides. Fresh & salt 
water birds. Beaches, unspoiled 
woodlands, marshes. 


EARLY BIRDS 


PLAN NOW For 
Perfect Summer 

Vacations Beside the Sea 

May 29th-Oct. Ist. 53rd Season 

Wilkinson Family management, 
Compatible fellow guests. $65—$125 
weekly including all meals. Trail 
lunches. Special group rates and 
week-ends for Ciubs. 


18 Gap Head Road 
Tel. Kingswood 6-3471 
b 
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PURITY 
SPRING RESORT GLEN HOUSE 


East Madison, N. H. 
A year-round vacation spot AT THE FOOT OF 
WINTER—Private ski area, 4 MT. WASHINGTON 


rope tows, skating rink, Msg, 
special rates for groups. on Route 16 in Pinkham 


SPRING & FALL—Houseparties Nofch.t Khon “Auto: Rogie 
featuring water sports, (8 miles long), Tuckerman 
mountain climbing, Ravine and Wildcat. Good 
games. skiing well in to spring. 

SUMMER—Family vacation 
area, water sports on Year ‘round mountain hos- 
our private lake includ- pitality. Rooms $4 up. With 


ing water skiing, picnics, : 
sports of all kinds. 3 meals $8 & $9 daily. 


For information Tel. HOmestead 6-3312 


Write to: Ee MILTON HOYT 


East Madison, N. H. | Mt. Washington Summit Road Co. 
d GORHAM, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PHILBROOK FARM INN 
AND COTTAGES 
Shelburne, New Hampshire 


Located in the beautiful Androscoggin Valley under the shadow of the White 
Mountains, where the welcome mat really says “Welcome” and the latch-string 
is always out for those seeking peace, quiet and contentment in a world turned 
upside down. 


1861 OPEN ALL YEAR 1959 3rd and 4th Generation Management 


THE MT. CRESCENT HOUSE SiameNe eee 
A North Country Inn Since 1884 


Season—Late June to Mid October—American and Modified American 
Plan Rates: $7.50 to $10.50 per day, including three meals 


Over 150 miles of mountain trails maintained by the Randolph Mountain 
Club, A. M. C. and White Mt. National Forest 


JACK and GWEN BOOTHMAN, Hosts _— Telephone Gorham HOmestead 6-2322 


sw 
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WHITNEYS? 


24th year. Marvelous Ski Slopes for ex- 
pert and intermediate (served by Black 
Mt. T-Bar Lift) and for beginners (served 
by Whitney J-Bar); Ski School; Trails; 
right at our door. NEW Illuminated 
Skating Rink. 

Comfortable accommodations from rooms 
with private bath to economical dormi- 
tories. $9 to $15 includes 


PA al 
a 


three hearty meals daily. 
Tel. EVergreen 3-4291 or write, Bill and Betty Whitney, Jackson 30, N. H. CKSO 


ADIRONDAK 
Lod 


NOW OWNED BY THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAIN CLUB 
P.O. Box 867 
Lake Placid 
ESSEX COUNDY., Ni oY. 
Telephone Lake Placid 838 
Altitude 2180 Feet 


An ideal center for winter sports in an uncrowded mountain terrain. 
Located on beautiful Heart Lake, adjacent to Mt. Marcy and other 
high peaks in the Adirondacks. Comfortable lodge offers excellent food 
and an unusually friendly atmosphere. 

Ski slope and famous Rimrock racing trail on Loj property. Good 
cross country and mountain skiing. Wonderful trips for snowshoers. 
Under the leadership of well known mountain climbers the Sixth An- 
nual Winter Mountaineering School will be held at the Loj during 
Christmas week for instruction in the exhilarating and exciting sport 
of snow and ice climbing. Though only nine miles from Lake Placid 
the Loj offers a true mountain wilderness spot for your winter vacation. 


For reservations or information write or telephone 
Mr. AND Mrs. Roper’ J. LEvy, Resident Managers 
Adirondack Mountain Club member rates extended to AMC members 


IGRAY ROCKS INN 


This famed resort, located only 80 miles north of Montreal, is the 
oldest and largest in the Laurentians. at 3 ’ 

Gray Rocks Inn offers every modern facility for rest and enjoyment, 
be it for individuals, groups or conventions. ; : 

The Inn, situated on the shores of lake Ouimet, has its own private 
airport and all winter or summer sports can be enjoyed in season. 

Whether you take your vacation in January or June, you are sure to 
find at the Gray Rocks Inn unsurpassed facilities for sports including 
a new 18-hole golf course for the summer visitors and a T-Bar lift for 


the ski enthusiast. 
For information and reservations write or phone 
GRAY ROCKS INN 
St. Jovite, Que., Canada Tel. St. Jovite 17 
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CAMP. DENALI MCKINLEY PARK, ALASKA 


A wilderness retreat in the shadow of 20,300 ft. Mt. McKinley for those wanting 
to exchange commercialized amusements for the genuine delights of the northern 
“bush”. 


Hiking, mountain climbing, camping, fishing, gold panning, canoeing, wildlife 
photography, guided nature study trips, and just relaxing in the tundra and 
alpine world of the sub-arctic frontier. 


Log lodge with fireplace for loafing and informal gatherings, family style meals 
in rustic dining hall, cozy cabins. 


All expense vacations, American Plan, and Housekeeping rates. 
Write Box 526, College, Alaska winter 


McKinley Park, Alaska 


Morton and Ginny Wood and Celia Hunter 


KARL’S TENT CAMP 
HARVEY LAKE 
West Barnet, Vermont 


Located in the beautiful ‘Northeast 
Kingdom” of Vermont, on a thirty- 
acre tract of forest, with 2000 feet 
of natural waterfront on the navi- 
gable channel and shore of Harvey 
Lake, including a private beach. 
Two mountains, Harvey and Roy, 
rise from the shores of the lake. 


Fine camping, hunting, fishing, hik- 
ing and climbing; also boating, 
water-skiing and swimming. Boats, 
canoes and motors available for 
rent. 
Facilities include: 
Parking space at each campsite 
Boat landing for each campsite 
Tent platform 
Picnic table and fireplace, firewood 
Excellent (spring) drinking water 
Flush toilets, showers & lavatories 
Trash and garbage disposal service 
daily 
Rates: $2 per day up to 4 people, 
50¢ for each person in excess of 4. 
Watch for “Harvey Lake” signs in 
Groton on Rt 302, in Danville on 
US Rt 2 and in Barnet on US Rt 5. 


Write: KARL’S TENT CAMP 
West Barnet, Vt. 
Phone: Karl Jurentkuff, Barnet, Vt. 


SHEEPSCOTT 
CAMP 


Palermo, Maine 


A camp for boys ages 9 to 17. 
Teaching the skills needed for 


canoe & mountain trips. An- 
nual Allagash & Mt. Katahdin 
trips. 


AS 7-4054 


eR RRR RR RR! 


9 a.m.-8 p.m. 


Beacon Hill 
Kitchen 


23 Joy St., Boston, Mass. 


Just over the hill 
from AMC Clubhouse 


Enjoy Eating 
Before a log fire 
In 


THE PATTEO ROOM 


Full course meals 
or a la carte 


Open Telephone 
LA 3-9386 


OUTDOORSMAN 
SHOP 


640 Hammond St. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


HIMALAYAN PAKS 


THOMAS BLACK sleeping bags 


DEHYDRATED FOODS 
Tents—Canoes 


Mail orders filled 
AS 7-4054 
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= eae Br SKATE . =. . 


Cross country ski trails start from Inn. Natural outdoor Rink, cleared, illumi- 
Slopes for beginners. Ski instructor. Port- nated, in front of hotel. Skating instruc- 
able ski tow. Easy driving distance to tion. Toboggan Chute, Coasting on Golf 


Ski Lift areas, Mt. Snow, Hogback, etc. 


NO RTH FIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD 25, MASS. 


Warm comfortable Rooms, spacious lounges with pleasant corners in which to 
read or chat with congenial people, hearty meals, games, entertainment. 
Everything for a fun-filled Winter Vacation for all the family at this de- 
lightful Country Inn. Rates $11-$17 a day including meals. 


Open All Year 


SKI SUGARLOAF | Christmas 
This winter— Cree ann 


where lifts & 
snowfields meet 
in a happy combination Only 10 minutes to 


STAY AT THE Pleasant Mt. Ski Area 
K { \ G F i F L D Excellent skating in front 
of inn. Lodge has a giant 


IN N fireplace and indoor recrea- 
m tion facilities. 


Square 
Dancing 


Ski Tours 
& Food! j OPEN: Dec. to March 
John & Shirley SRG y ese: 
Wilson f Just off U.S. 302 


Delicious meals 
Informal 


Kingfield, Me. ; Billie & Buck Austin 
; h i Owner-Managers 
Family Rates—Brochure ‘ Tel. MIdway 17-3482, 9361 


BRIDGTON, MAINE 


Kidney Pond Camps 


INVDHIe SHAVDOWSROF KATAHDIN 


Since 1902 patronized by quiet resourceful people who like 
forest paths, mountain climbing, canoeing, excellent trout fishing, 
and who are interested in discovering the treasure house of nature’s 
secrets. Log cabins. Hot showers, Modern plumbing. Booklet. 
American Plan. 


Hiking clubs accommodated—June and July 
May 21 to October 1 


P.O. Millinocket, Maine D. D. Kennedy, Proprietor 
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Course surrounding Inn, Campfire picnics. 


For reservation telephone 341 or write A. Gordon Moody, Manager 


TILESTON & 
HOLLINGSWORTH CO. 


Papermakers Since 1801 


.~ % eS : 

TH eee 
211 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS PREVENT 
: “ed ’ ° : 
Representatives in FO RE ST 


Providence, New Haven, Hartford Fi RES! 
Springfield, Worcester, Rochester, N. Y. ; 


Enjoy Transcendental Atmosphere Where 


RUSSELL BLAKE HOWE 


Recreates Music of 
Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt 


Participate in the Finest of Foods for. Lunch or Dinner 
in the very Lofts Where Sails Were Made tor World 
- Girdling Ships and hove a Sea Gull’s View of Historic 
Boston Horbor at the tip of Colorful Old T Wharf — 
- Oldest Boston at Its Best. Refreshing sea breexes and 
glorious sunsets. 


Foot of State Street—Atlantie Subway Station 
OPEN EVERY DAY, INCLUDING SUNDAYS, FROM 12 to 8 P. M. 
FOR RESERVATIONS TEL. LA 3-8719—AMPLE PARKING 


Klue Ship Tea Room 
PHOTO COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY ® PHOTO RE> 


ENGRAVING 
lsony 


e LINE 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 


9 


e HALFTONE 


e COLOR 
PROCESS 


MASS. 


@N9IS3IG ONY LUV © ONIHON 


212 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 10, 


HA 6-539 
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MERCHANTS CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
Where Friends Meet and Save Money 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED AT 


125 TREMONT AT PARK STREET 
BOSTON 


HENRY H. PIERCE, PRESIDENT Liberty 2-6050 


BOSTON’S pas 


* WEDDINGS 


Newest and Eiitx 
7 netinn EXalcs 
Finest Function |e 


Facilities... Uiiuis 


Call Mr. Nagel or Mrs. Balam -BEacon 2-1979 


—1 2 O Ota 


JAmaica 4-4142 


THE CROSBY PRESS 
Arthur Schneider & Son 
70 Boylston Street, Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 


JOB SOCIAL COMMERCIAL 


p44 Printing #2; 
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THOMAS J. GASTON 
Bookseller 


Specialist in all 


MOUNTAINEERING AND ALPINE BOOKS 


NEW AND OLD 
CATALOGUES ISSUED JUNE, DECEMBER 


13/14, BISHOP’S COURT 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON WC2 
ENGLAND 


APPALACHIAN 
ee 
' & LOUN TALS 


Folders of 
Distinction 


by 


LAVENDER PRINTING COMPANY, INC. — 


87 CANAL STREET SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Commercial Printers for over Fifty Years 


OURS Gal — LETWIERPIRESS 
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HIKER SKIER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Protect your property and yourself while enjoying 
your favorite sport. All risk protection on your 
equipment, and accident protection for yourself and 
your income will bring freedom from worry and al- 
low you to enjoy to the fullest the out-of-doors. 


For information, call or write:— 


FRED) GG GHURGHE&.GO: 


Irving Meredith Jr. 
3 Stevens St., Littleton, Mass. 
HUnter 6-3646 


Complete composition, press and pamphlet 

binding facilities, coupled with the knowledge and 
skill gained through fifty years of experience, 

can be put to your use—profitably 


tHE VERMONT 


PRINTING COMPANY 


Brattleboro, Vermont 


ee 
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All Appies need Watch Repair at one time or another 


For all repair needs plus those essential things 
like compasses, barometers, stop watches and 
jewelry come to: 


CHARLES ST. JEWELRY 


88 Charles St. (Charles Garabedian) Boston 14, Mass. 
CA 7-0996 Es 


PINKHAM NOTCH CAMP 


of the APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB 


ye% ~©Altitude 2000 Feet 


WILDCAT 
SKI AREA 


e 
TUCKERMAN 
RAVINE 
e 


MOUNT 
WASHINGTON 


A YEAR ROUND MOUNTAINEERING AND SKI LODGE ° 


Many Miles of Skiing, Snowshoeing, and Climbing Trails. Ski Shop. Open 
areas on timbered slopes and Alpine regions. Write for Winter Literature. If 
there is skiing anywhere, there is skiing in Pinkham Notch. 


Write or Call Hut Manager GORHAM, N. H. Tel: Homestead 6-3994 


Wedding Photography 
HAROLD ORNE 


Melrose, Mass. 
Telephone, NOrmandy 5—0282 


ORNEPHOTOS will tell the story of your WEDDING 
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Creal Sei-fh 


Seren segs 


im the Wold | 


SwissaAiR 


SEenvVrenNnv sSse_dJds 


Not alone does Swissair carry more skiers than any other air- 


line in the world ... but we take you non-stop .. . faster and 
more comfortably . . . to the world’s greatest ski resorts in the 
Swiss and Austrian Alps via the great new Douglas Seven 
Seas. Any of our many guided or independent tours will thrill 
novice or expert. Special guided mountain climbing tours in 
summer. Plus, of course .. . there’s 20 months to pay using 


‘Swissair’s Pay Later Plan. WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


10 WEST 49th STREET * NEW YORK 20,N. Y. * PLAZA 7-4433 
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APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB 
5 Joy Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


OFFICERS FOR 1959 


President: KENNETH A. HENDERSON 

WILBERT M. GILMAN 

ALICE M. GOLDEN 
Recording Secretary: PRESTON H. SAUNDERS 
Corresponding Secretary: WILLIAM L. PUTNAM 
Treasurer: GERALD EF, FOSBROKE 

Editor of Appalachia: Miriam E. UNDERHILL 


Vice Presidents: 


Councillors 


Camps and Reservations: LUTHER M. CniLp, JR. 
Huts: RAYMOND T. BUNKER 
Trails: SAMUEL H. GOODHUE 
Excursions: MALCOLM C, CHOATE 
At large: vetes DuBols 
DUNCAN S. PEARSON 


PUBLICATIONS 
Appalachia, semi-annual magazine numbers, each ........ $1.25 
For membersauteit hace cae ee eee eee 1.00 
Indexto Appalachia, Vols 1-2) papersa see aaa 1.00 
Vols XTRX OV 195 2, Space ae aan nee ee eee DSO) 
Vols, XI-XX Vi51952, loth: anise cel A. Acivined, ene 3.00 
A.M.C. White Mountain Guide, 15th edition, 1955 ...... 4.50 
FOt MeMmDersr cca tegatana ee eee ane ae 3.95 
195)/ -SUpplemen tr sake 21 drake lst nes ee ee eee 25 
A.M.C. Katahdin Guide, 11th edition, 1956 ............ 1.50 
A Bibliography of the White Mountains, 1918-1947 ..... 225 
Map of the Mount Washington Range, 1957 ............. 50 
Map-of*the Franconia Regions 1957 - at ate ee 50 


Write to A.M.C., 5 Joy Street, Boston 8, Mass., for any of the above, 
or list of other publications available. 
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Erratum. The cover title for APPpALACHIA of last June should be 
“Spaulding Lake with Mount Adams’. 
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STATE OF N#W HAMPSHIRE = 
RESOLUTIONS 
offering ahmreciation to the 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB and DR. HARRY McDADE 


WHERFAS, the tragic death of tuo Connectiout youths hao 
brought home to uo the dangero of mountain climbing in the hind of 
chamgendte weather uouah to our otote, and, 

WHEREAS, wmder the moot herfect conditions ouch a cLimd to 
most harandour, even to ethertenced mountain, climbers, therefore be th 

RESOLVED, That we, the Membero of the Howe of Retrerentatives 
of Nem Homnohire, im Gemeral Court comened, do hereby offen our heart- 
taht ahreciction to the members of the Ahhalachian Mountain Club who 
undertook the damaerms tank of qoina to the aoototance of tio song 
men, otramded on Canmon mountonm: Attormery Nanid Samderoon of Portomouth, 
Shencer Wright of Keene, John %. Taylor of Primceton, Masocchuretito, 
John C. Perv; of Needham, MasocchunetAs, Robert L. Coltlime of Brookline, 
Manoachunetio, Ivwing Meredith, Jr., of In*theton, Masoachusetio, Inte M. 
Richandoon, Jrv., ofWrenthan, Masoachwetto, Ive Richandoon of Fordor, 
Manoachusetts, John Pevy; of Sherborn, Macocachuoetto, H. Adamo Carter of 
Mitton, Massachuoetto, Kemmeth A, Henderoon of Wobam, Masoachusetto, 
William L. Putmom of Shringfietd, Macsacturetts, Cont Vernithijea of Neston, 
Mansachnetton, David Relander of Wheatles, Maooachusetio, Macter Sergeant 
Leotie Aurter, and Sergeant Donald Jenniman of Northfield, Vermont (amd the 
T.S. Aum} ), Roger Damon ofSt. Johmotwyy, Vermont, and to Dr. Hayy McDade 
of littheton, ond be it further 

RESOLTED That a cobs of these Reoolutiono be Jounarded to the 
Secreto of the Ahhalachtan Mountain Club amd to Dr. Hayy McDade by the 
Cherk of the Howe. 


We 


KING PEAK FROM CAMP ON KING COL 


1959 International Mount Logan Expedition 
(See page 533) 


THE CANNON MOUNTAIN TRAGEDY 


by GeorcE T. HaMILTon, JoHN C. PERRY, JOHN E. TAayLor 
AND DAvip SANDERSON 


(By George T. Hamilton) 


| leat IN THE WEEK of August 16 a cold front in the James Bay 
region of Canada began to move in a southeasterly direction 
towards the New England states. At about the same time, in the 
State of Connecticut, Alfred Whipple, Jr., of Gales Ferry and 
Sidney Crouch of Ledyard, ages 20 and 21 respectively, were 
making plans for a trip to the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. Within a few days’ time the cold front and the two young 
men were to combine in producing the only real climbing tragedy 
of the 1959 summer season in the White Mountains. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau in Portland, Maine, reported the 
passing of this cold front through the area on Friday, August 21. 
The following day temperatures in the entire White Mountain 
area began to drop; Saturday night a low of 32 degrees was 
recorded at the Mt. Washington Observatory. Sunday remained 
cool, with temperatures generally in the 50’s and with excellent 
visibility. As the cold front passed out to sea to the southeast it 
began to circulate moist air over the region, for general cloudiness 
began to appear over the area Sunday night. By dawn Monday, at 
Franconia Notch, the weather began to deteriorate rapidly as the 
south wind increased in velocity, bringing low-lying clouds accom- 
panied by intermittent rain squalls. The temperature during 
Sunday night dropped to about 40 degrees and remained there 
throughout Monday, August 24. From dawn until 3.00 p.m. 
Monday, 1.11 inches of rain was recorded for the Franconia Notch 
area by the weather station on the summit of Cannon Mountain. 
Coincidentally and tragically, this was the first cold front of any 
significance to influence this area since the wet and cold weather 
of mid-June—and Monday the only day this summer when a 
situation such as these two youths got into would have been likely 
to result in disaster. 

On Saturday of this particular weekend the two Connecticut 
youths left home and traveled to New Hampshire. Little is known 
of their movements that day and night, but it has been estab- 
lished that sometime on Sunday morning they parked their car 
just off the highway below the cliffs on Cannon Mountain near 
the south end of Profile Lake and started up the mountain to- 


Grorce T. HAMILTON is the newly appointed manager of the A.M.C. Hut 
System, succeeding Joe Dodge, who retired at the beginning of this year. 
Traditionally, the man occupying this position is called upon for aid when 
rescue operations are needed. The other three authors are leading members 
of the A.M.C. rock-climbing group. 
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wards the rock face. Presumably they climbed undetected for 
several hours. Early in the afternoon the two climbers were spot- 
ted from the highway by a couple from Wisconsin who were 
camping at Lafayette Place, the State campground located about 
three miles south of the Aerial Tramway. After watching the boys 
climb for a short time the tourists ascended Cannon Mountain 
via the Tramway. Upon their return trip to Lafayette Place, later 
in the afternoon, they noticed the climbers in just about the same 
location as before. One of the climbers was reportedly waving a 
white object. On reaching the campground the campers advised 
Roger Stewart, manager of Lafayette Place, of the incident, and 
he in turn contacted Tramway officials, at the Tramway office in 
the Valley Station, somewhere around 6.00 p.m. Some time was — 
spent in the attempt to locate the two climbers with binoculars 
by members of the Tramway staff; finally, however, the two boys 
were definitely sighted and Mr. William Norton, manager of the 
Tramway, was notified, as was Conservation Officer Everett Barry 
of Franconia. A small party of Tramway personnel was dis- 
patched with lights, two-way radio and blankets to see if they 
could render any assistance to the stranded climbers, but re- 
ported by radio around 11.00 p.m. that it was impossible to do 
anything in the dark. Two of the men were asked to spend the 
night there at the foot of the cliffs, while another group of men 
kept watch down on the highway, including the Chief of Police 
from Bethlehem, N. H., whose car was equipped with a sound 
system, enabling this group to communicate with the two boys 
on the cliff from time to time. Occasionally the two boys would 
shout down to the highway and indicated throughout the night 
that they were all right, but cold. 

On this particular Sunday evening my wife, Janet, and I were 
away from Pinkham Notch for a short while, returning home at 
11.30 p.m. Upon being informed that Mr. Norton of the Tram- 
way wanted me to call as soon as I arrived, I immediately tele- 
phoned him and learned of the situation on Cannon Mountain. 
He asked if I would try to round up some rock climbers who 
would climb up the rock face and attempt to bring these boys 
down first thing in the morning. I told him I would see what I 
could do and would call him back. A call to Mrs. Robert L.'M. 
Underhill in Randolph revealed that at least one member of the 
A.M.C. mountain rescue team was in this locality—namely, Bob 
Collin of Brookline, Mass., who was in Randolph on vacation. 
Since there was no telephone in the cottage Bob was using, Mir- 
iam Underhill volunteered to advise Bob of the affair and send 
him over to Pinkham while I tried to contact other members of 
the group. After some delay I was finally able to locate John 
Perry, Chairman of the A.M.C. Rock Climbing Committee, in 
Needham, Mass., who, upon being advised of the situation, | 
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agreed to try to reach more climbers in an effort to make up a 
climbing party. Around 2.30 a.m. John called me back with the 
news that he had rounded up five climbers besides himself; thus, 
with Collin, a total of seven climbers would be available for the 
climb. 

I then called State Police Headquarters in Concord to get road 
courtesy for the climbers, in order to avoid any unpleasantness 
with the forces of law and order. This is a privilege granted in 
emergencies when it may be difficult to get a police escort, and 
enables a driver in a hurry to drive as fast as feasible over a pre- 
scribed route regardless of speed laws, providing he takes no 
unnecessary risks and drives within the bounds of reason. The 
State Police were extremely cooperative and readily gave their 
consent, since they already knew of the situation in Franconia 
Notch. Next I called Ranger Richard Goodrich of the U. S. 
Forest Service in Gorham, and asked for the loan of some of his 
climbing equipment to take along just in case we should need 
more than the climbers brought with them. He agreed to let us 
take whatever we wanted, so I immediately left Pinkham with 
Bob Collin and Rusty Cooke, of Moosilauke Ravine Lodge, who 
had been visiting Pinkham and had offered to go along to help. 
We went to the Forest Service Depot in Gorham, arriving there 
shortly after 3.00 a.m., and picked up two 4o-meter climbing 
ropes, several pitons and carabiners, and a piton hammer. In 
Randolph we stopped and picked up the Underhills, who had 
offered to go along to help in any way possible. 

We arrived at the Valley Station of the Tramway about 4.30 
a.m., noticing en route, with considerable apprehension, that the 
weather was steadily worsening. Our forecast at Pinkham Notch 
for Sunday had not indicated any such rapid and severe changes 
in weather conditions. But shortly after our arrival at the 
Tramway light showers began, the clouds moved lower in the 
valley, and the wind started to increase in velocity. Reports from 
the two men who had spent the night at the foot of the cliffs 
indicated that there was considerable falling rock in the area. 
Accordingly, I put in a call to Ranger Charles Hutchinson of the 
U. S. Forest Service, in Bethlehem, and asked if he would send 
over some of his hard hats for our climbers. He consented, and 
brought them over to us himself in less than an hour. When more 
were needed, Forest Service Ranger Kenneth Sutherland brought 
his supply up from Plymouth. These hard-shelled helmets afford 
some protection from light falling objects, but are more valuable 
psychologically than in any other way, since the protection of- 
fered against falling rock the size of one’s head or larger is ques- 
tionable; however, everyone near the cliffs wore the helmets for 
the two-day session and appreciated the generosity of the Forest 
Service in supplying them. 
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Ike Meredith was the first of the rock climbers to arrive, after 
a record-breaking trip with police escort from Littleton, Mass., 
and he joined us at the Tramway around 5.30 a.m. Just as dawn 
appeared, shortly before 6 o’clock, we moved down the highway 
(Route g) to a point opposite the cliffs on Cannon Mountain. 
The remainder of the climbers arrived around 6.30. Accompany- 
ing John Perry were Dave Sanderson, Lyle Richardson and 
Spencer Wright. Jack Taylor had arrived a bit earlier. After a 
short delay spent in an attempt to see through the clouds which, 
although broken and occasionally permitting views of the rock 
face, were becoming lower and lower in the Notch, the five climb- 
ers just mentioned, along with Ike Meredith and Bob Collin, 
started to climb up to the base of the cliffs accompanied by Mike 
Porter of Lincoln, a volunteer, and myself. Thus we had a party 
of seven rock climbers plus two of us to make a base party to 
coordinate the efforts of the climbers with the headquarters 
group at the highway. 

By this time the rain was coming down in earnest, the tempera- 
ture was about 40 degrees, the clouds were almost down to the 
valley floor, and the wind was gusty from the south. After climb- 
ing for some three-quarters of an hour through a heavily wooded 
blowdown area and then over a steep talus slope beneath the 
rock face, we reached the site established by the two State men 
who had spent the night there. They had left their equipment 
for us, including their two-way radio which operated on the same 
frequency as the Tramway and one of the trucks in the road. It 
was decided to move the base of operations northward some 
100 feet in order that the climbers might get a better start up 
the rock, and also to put the base party in a better position to 
avoid falling rock from above. The rock climbers made immedi- 
ate preparations to start up the cliff, with Jack Taylor leading 
on the first rope, followed by Lyle Richardson and Bob Collin. 
Dave Sanderson and Spence Wright were to follow on the second 
rope, with John Perry and Ike Meredith standing by in reserve 
at the base of the cliff. The climbers took along a small portable 
radio, but unfortunately it never did work on the cliff, although 
it was in working order before the climb began; thus the climbers 
had no communication with the base party once they got up on 
the rock face. 

Those of us who remained at the foot of the cliffs soon cooled 
off due to a thorough soaking from the heavy, cold rain. It be- 
came apparent that warm, dry clothes would be needed for all 
those who were to be out in such weather for any length of time; 
also, that food and hot beverages should be made available. 
Accordingly, I sent a message via radio to the highway, where a 
makeshift headquarters had been established in the form of 
several vehicles, and asked that food and drink be prepared at 
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the Tramway for future use on the mountain. I also asked that a 
telephone message be sent to Pinkham requesting warm clothing, 
and that two members of our construction crew be sent to help 
pack material between the highway and the base of the cliffs. 

As the route our party took from the highway to the cliffs was 
quite circuitous, John Perry and I decided it would be advan- 
tageous to select a more direct one between these two points. 
Ike Meredith and I thereupon descended the mountain, picking 
our way down the boulder-strewn slope and then through the 
woods to the highway, following as direct a route as possible. 
We picked up a ride back to the ‘Tramway, where we put on some 
of the dry clothing which had just arrived from Pinkham and 
drank some hot coffee. We obtained a roll of red plastic ribbon 
there in order to mark the route up the mountain; so, accom- 
panied by Peter Brandt and Jim Hamilton of the A.M.C. con- 
struction crew, Ike and I made our way back to the base of the 
cliffs, carrying sandwiches and thermos bottles of hot soup and 
coffee, as well as some dry clothing. This route marked out on the 
return trip was cleared by a trail crew from the Tramway on 
the next morning. 

Upon arriving back at the base of climbing operations at the 
foot of the cliffs, we found that the climbers were making only 
slow progress upwards due to the severity of the weather and 
were just disappearing in the fog. Mike Porter and John Perry 
were easily persuaded to don some warm clothing and to drink 
some hot coffee; for, needless to say, they were quite chilled by 
now. Pete Brandt and Jim Hamilton were sent back down to the 
highway to stand by in case we needed additional material 
packed up; also, because we wanted as few persons as possible at 
the base of the rock face due to the falling rocks, which were 
descending with irregular frequency as a result of the wind and 
rain. Although we were not located directly under the climbers, 
who were off to our left, we could occasionally hear rocks falling 
from the area beneath them and, to judge from the noise, some 
of these were of considerable size. Cold and uncomfortable 
though we were, we realized the climbers on the rock above us 
must be considerably more wet and chilled through than we. 
From time to time, in order to get our circulation restored, we 
would descend the mountain for 100-150 yards and then climb 
back—the steepness and roughness of the terrain requiring so 
much effort to get over it that one soon began to perspire and 
would become warmed up again in short order. Our friends 
above us on the cliffs were not so fortunate as they made their 
way slowly up the face. 

A little after noon I sent a request to the base party located on 
the highway to procure some headlamps in case it should become 
necessary to have lights, should we be forced to spend some time 
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on the mountain after nightfall. These were shortly procured 
from the U. S. Forest Service Rangers located in Plymouth and 
Littleton. Throughout the morning and early afternoon we could 
hear the frequent shouts of the climbers as they yelled to one an- 
other in their slow upward journey, although the words were 
indistinguishable to us. Around 2.00 p.m. we could no longer 
hear any shouts and decided that they had probably reached the 
two stranded climbers. By mid-afternoon the rain had just about 
stopped and the wind had moderated somewhat, although the 
temperature still remained in the vicinity of 40 degrees. For over 
an hour we had been able to hear nothing at all; finally, around 
the middle of the afternoon, we again heard the climbers above 
us. At just about this time I radioed a message to the Underhills 
to line up some more rock climbers in case they should be needed. 
A short time afterwards Miriam called back and advised that 
Bill Putnam had finally been found, and other climbers reached. 
They would all soon be in the vicinity. 

Presently two of our climbing party descended within com- 
municating distance and asked to have Perry and Meredith join 
them on the rock and requested a doctor and sleeping-bags. 
John and Ike made immediate preparations to join their com- 
rades up above, and I called down for the bags and the doctor. 
Within a short time two litters and sleeping-bags were brought 
to the base of the cliffs by Bruce Shields and Tommy Deans, 
A.M.C. hutmen from nearby Greenleaf and Lonesome Lake 
Huts, who had turned up to see if they could help. We were ad- 
vised that Dr. Harry McDade of Littleton had consented to try 
to climb the rock to the victims, in the company of more expe- 
rienced mountaineers. The doctor had had some rock-climbing 
experience, we later discovered, but had never tackled anything 
so difficult as this climb. A short time later word reached us that 
the boys had died and that the sleeping-bags would not be 
required. Soon afterwards the weary climbers began their slow 
descent of the cliff. As the thoroughly chilled men slowly reached 
the base of the cliff we wrapped them in blankets and gave them 
hot soup and coffee. All the climbers were near exhaustion, soak- 
ing wet, and had severe chills. One man, after the effort of remov- 
ing his rope, could for a moment no longer stand on his feet. As 
soon as all of them were down off the rock face and had had a 
brief rest, we gathered up as much of our gear as we could carry 
and started the trip back down the mountain to the highway. Dr. 
McDade, guided by Mike Porter, arrived at the base of the cliffs 
as we were leaving, since we had been unable to get word to him 
before he left the highway that the boys were dead. The rock 
climbers were all off the rock by- 5.00 p.m.; five of them had been 
on the face of the cliffs for over eight hours, a feat which, under 
such adverse weather conditions, just about drained them of all 
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their vitality. It is indeed fortunate that none of them suffered 
injury in any way; in fact, throughout the entire two-day affair 
we were lucky enough to avoid accidents of any kind to the rock 
climbers and to the supporting groups who assisted from below 
the cliffs. 

Upon reaching the highway again all the rock climbers, after 
sandwiches and hot drinks supplied by the Tramway, got into 
their respective cars and headed for their homes immediately. 
Back at the Valley Station of the Tramway, Roger Damon of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., another A.M.C. rock climber, was awaiting word 
of developments with four climbers from Norwich University. 
In addition to Damon this party was composed of two veteran 
ex-mountain-infantry sergeants and two experienced cadets, all 
of whom were attached to the University. We advised them that 
their services would not be needed until the following day, when 
Bill Putnam would be on hand to take charge of recovering the 
bodies. 

The Underhills were extremely helpful during this affair on 
Monday, as it was they who knew how to contact most quickly 
other climbers whom we had requested during the afternoon. 
They also spent a great deal of time at the Tramway Valley 
Station, where the fathers of the two boys were waiting out this 
ordeal, and helped keep them advised of developments in the 
rescue attempt. By correctly interpreting some of the brief radio 
messages which were passed back and forth between the highway 
and the base party on the mountain Miriam was able to prevent 
false rumors from starting and to see that the press got the facts as 
the day’s events unfolded. She and Bill Norton, Tramway man- 
ager, did a commendable job in keeping the press informed as 
accurately as possible about the details of the unsuccessful rescue 
attempt. 

Most of us living in this area got to our homes early in the 
evening and went to bed as soon as possible, although it was 
difficult to avoid the telephone calls from reporters anxious to 
get any and all details of the episode. It had been a long day, a 
wet and cold one, and a sad one, for all of us close to the rescue 
attempt felt badly to have so much effort go for naught. The 
seven climbers of Monday’s rescue attempt did a tremendous 
job under extremely difficult conditions. Personally, I was much 
impressed by their skill and courage and was glad to belong to 
the same team. The A.M.C. is fortunate indeed to have such men 
among its members. 


(By John C. Perry) 


At approximately 1 a.m. on August 24, I received a telephone 
call from George Hamilton at Pinkham Notch. He stated that 
two boys were stranded some hundreds of feet up on the cliff of 
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Cannon Mountain in Franconia Notch, somewhere to the left 
(south) of the Old Man profile. I was asked to organize a party of 
technical climbers to perform the rescue. At this time there was 
no indication of bad weather. : 

I made several telephone calls and by 2.30 a.m. had secured a 
party of seven expert climbers. We were all to meet at Cannon 
Mountain between 6 and 7 a.m., as darkness would not allow the 
mapping of the best approaches before that time. Several prelim- 
inary approach plans were formulated during the trip north with 
Lyle Richardson, Jr., Dave Sanderson and Spence Wright. When 
we arrived in the Notch the weather had disintegrated, with rain, 
high winds and low-hanging clouds. 

Immediately the situation was re-evaluated. The boys appeared 
to be about 500 feet up on the face. The cold rain introduced 
the problem of exposure, which had not been seriously con- 
sidered earlier, as the previous day had been clear and warm and 
the conversation at 1 a.m. had not indicated any change. The 
low clouds had eliminated the possibility of descent from above, 
as no directions could be given from below as to correctness of 
the line of descent. Nobody below could have seen climbers 
above the boys, nor could there have been any communication by 
shouting since, as it turned out later, even members of one climb- 
ing rope had great difficulty in hearing each other. The rain had 
also increased the possibility of dislodging rocks on the two boys. 
The decision was made to approach directly from below. 

The first rope consisted of Jack Taylor, Lyle Richardson and 
Bob Collin and carried with it a radio, warm clothing and food. 
The second rope consisted of Dave Sanderson and Spence Wright 
and was assigned as direct support for the first rope. The third 
rope, which was held as support for the entire team, was led by 
myself with Ike Meredith as second. The rescue plan was basi- 
cally as follows: the first and second ropes were to make contact 
with the boys and radio to the third rope for necessary supplies 
and the equipment required for the descent. The third rope was 
to ascend with this equipment, placing fixed ropes as they 
climbed, and to aid in the descent. 

It was noon before the last man on the second rope disap- 
peared over the overhang about 300 feet above my head. During 
this time I coordinated the climbing party with the ground party 
in support and made arrangements for more ropes, food and 
other equipment to be brought up from below. During the course 
of the morning the storm increased in intensity. At 10 a.m. the 
temperature was reported to be 38° at the summit, while a 50 
m.p-h. wind was whipping rain onto the rocks. The whole face 
was awash. A stream of water jumped out over the overhang 
above, fell about 50 feet and was blown off into the clouds. 

At 1 p.m., with still no contact from the teams above, I became 
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a bit concerned for the safety of everyone above on the rocks. I 
asked George Hamilton to have eighteen headlamps brought up 
and proceeded to descend to the talus slope below to see if I 
could observe progress through rifts in the clouds. It appeared 
that the climbers above were having a lot of difficulty and I 
decided to take all the ropes that were left and proceed up to the 
others above. Before leaving I requested that George have two 
Stokes litters and more clothing brought up to the cliff. 

As I remember the climb itself, it was quite difficult and very 
wet. However, the exercise warmed me a bit, making me feel 
much better. As Ike and I ascended we placed the ropes we car- 
ried as fixed ropes. The last lead I was to make was up around 
the overhang. It was here that I met the first rope descending and 
that I ran out of rope. As it was essential to have a fixed rope in 
order to descend and work back in under the “roof” below, I 
untied from my climbing rope and secured it as a fixed rope. At 
this point I first learned of the death of one of the boys. Lyle and 
Bob rappelled down my climbing rope. Hearing Dave and Spence 
descending from above, Jack and I also descended to below the 
overhang, as there was no more room on the shelf where we were. 

Under the overhang we met Dave and Spence and learned of 
the lowering of the second boy and his death. We saw there was 
nothing more we could do and decided to descend. 


(By John E. Taylor) 


Shortly after 2.00 am. on Monday, August 24, John Perry, 
Chairman of our Rock Climbing Committee, telephoned me at 
my home in Princeton, Massachusetts. Iwo climbers were be- 
lieved stuck on Cannon Mountain. Would I help in getting them 
down? 

My first sleepy thought was that surely there must be someone 
else, nearer Cannon Mountain than Princeton, who could help, 
but John said there were few climbers available because most 
were on vacation. I agreed to join him, and any other climbers he 
could muster, in Franconia Notch around 6.00 a.m. I left at 2.30, 
and as I drove northward alone I kept thinking that we should 
probably meet the boys just as they had descended safely to the 
base of the cliff. It seemed inconceivable that anyone could get 
as high on the cliff as they reportedly were and not be able to 
rappel or climb down. I never guessed that the two boys who had 
undertaken this climb had had so little experience. 

When JI arrived in Franconia Notch at 6.00 a.m. I found 
automobiles parked on both sides of the highway and people 
peering and pointing at the cliff. It had begun to rain and a 
thickening fog moved down the face of the cliff. The cliff itself 
was an ugly gray. Someone tried to point out the boys to me but 
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I couldn’t find them, even using my binoculars. Shivering with 
the wet and cold, I decided to change into my warmer climbing 
clothes. 

I think it was 6.30 a.m. when I spotted the boys on a ledge 
about 500 feet above the base of the cliff. I immediately looked 
for a feasible route to them and, thinking I made one out, 
pointed it out to Bob Collin. I fixed two prominent overhangs in 
my mind as landmarks, as the clouds moved ominously lower. I 
knew that as we got directly under the cliff we should be lost in 
the sheer mass of the face itself. Without an easily recognizable 
starting-point, we should not even be able to begin our rescue 
mission. John Perry also caught a glimpse of the boys with his 
binoculars before the clouds hid them completely. He asked: 
what I thought would be a practical route of ascent. I pointed out 
to him the one I thought would go, and he agreed that it was 
worth trying. 

We started off from the highway for the base of the cliff, and 
as we climbed up through the woods and over the boulderfield 
beneath the cliff I couldn’t help wishing I had stopped for break- 
fast earlier that morning. We arrived at the base of the cliff 
around 8 a.m., finding the cache of equipment and clothing left 
by a previous rescue team of two who had spent the night there. 

We moved along the base of the cliff until I recognized the two 
overhangs I had seen from the highway. An overhang 200 feet 
above us appeared to be the critical obstacle in this route. If we 
could turn it, I felt the balance of the route would go easily. 

I happened to be in the lead, with Lyle Richardson and Bob 
Collin just in back of me. John Perry drew up and I again 
pointed out the projected route. I uncoiled the rope to begin the 
ascent. Since we were all of equal climbing ability and had all 
climbed together before, it didn’t matter who was first on the 
rope.} 

We decided that a rope of three would be a stronger working 
unit than a faster rope of two, Lyle, who was my second, carried 
a heavy pack containing extra clothing, food, and an extra rope, 
and Bob, the third man, carried a portable radio. As we began 
the climb I had a fleeting thought: if this route was not success- 
ful, the delay necessary in finding a new one might mean life 
or death for the boys above us. 

Fog, with a fierce rain and wind, enveloped us as I moved 
cautiously across grassy ledges up toward a prominent V-shaped 
crack 120 feet above. I put in two pitons before reaching this 
crack. The crack was so large that, thankfully, I could get inside 


* Bob Collin takes issue with this. “Jack Taylor was by far the best climber 
present by any criterion. I think everybody there realized this and so when 
he showed the initiative we all followed. I think things went so smoothly 
because we all knew each other’s abilities.” 
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it away from the wind. I drove a piton in one of the walls and 
anchored myself. Lyle joined me a few minutes later. 

The right-hand wall of the main crack was wet and slippery. 
As Lyle braced my feet, I jammed them into small cracks to get 
over this difficult section. After getting above this crack, I 
narrowly missed knocking down on Lyle a loose rock. Because 
of this rock I had to make an awkward move to the left, in order 
that neither I nor the rope might jar the rock loose. I moved 
quickly after this—straight up to the prominent overhang I had 
felt would be the crux of the climb. I had just enough rope to 
get in under the overhang, out of the rain and wind. It was a 
great relief to be so protected. Putting a piton into the roof of 
the overhang, I tied myself securely in. I waited a few minutes for 
Bob Collin to climb up to Lyle. After Bob was firmly anchored 
in the crack, Lyle climbed up to me, and Bob immediately 
followed; we were now all together, under the protection of the 
overhang. 

The next few minutes were very exciting. I moved left out 
from under the overhang along a sloping ledge, right into the 
fury of the wind and rain. The wind was so strong that I gasped 
for breath. The problem in front of me would not have been a 
difficult one in dry weather: it was a short vertical face with fine 
handholds at shoulder level. But the needed foothold was covered 
with lichen and so slippery that my foot kept coming off when- 
ever I tried to put my weight on it. I began to lose my nerve. I 
moved farther to the left, to see if there might be some easier al- 
ternative route. What a sight! There was no possible route in 
that direction—rivers of water poured down the slabs and the 
wind whipped it at right angles to the cliff. 

I decided, after several anxious moments, that up the face in 
front of me was the only possible way. It occurred to me suddenly 
that it would be easier to climb the left-hand side of the face. I 
might fall in this effort but I decided to take the chance. I placed 
my hands on the shoulder-level ledge and chinned myself, com- 
pleting this maneuver by putting my left knee on the ledge. A 
small rivulet poured down over my knee and into my boot and I 
couldn’t help being thankful I had worn corduroy knickers, as 
they held the rock so beautifully. I had about ten more feet of 
delicate climbing before I felt I was over the worst. Moving along 
for another 50 feet, I spotted what I thought would be an ideal 
belay stance, protected from the wind. I tied myself in to a large 
slab of rock and signaled for Lyle to start climbing. At this point 
the increasing wind made communication more and more difh- 
cult. 

It wasn’t too long before Lyle was tying into my position and 
I was off once again. As I moved upward, occasionally using small 
bushes for handholds, I was surprised to find a broken green 
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limb. I thought the boys must either have passed by this same 
place or else broken it off somewhere above me and dropped it. 
This encouraged me, for I hoped we were getting closer to them. 

The rock seemed to slope back above me and I had the feeling 
that I was approaching easier ground. At about 1.00 p.m. I gave 
a call and one of the marooned boys answered. The wind and the 
distance made it impossible to talk with them. I could move no 
higher at the moment, as I was at the end of my rope. I signaled 
to Lyle to have Bob begin his ascent and also to radio for the 
second rope. While I waited for Lyle to join me, I tried to deter- 
mine just where the boys were located. I was confused at first as 
to their location because the ledge on which the boys were tied in 
was immediately above me and their voices were muffled by it. - 
I was also surprised by their lack of response to my calls, as I 
had expected them to peer over the edge and wave to me if they 
were above me. I surmised that they must be in bad shape if 
they were unable to realize how close I actually was. I kept calling 
encouragement to them, telling them that it would be only a few 
minutes before I should be there. Only one boy actually returned 
my calls. He kept repeating that we must hurry, but he never 
seemed to comprehend why there would be a delay before we 
could reach them. Waiting for Lyle to join me, I was tormented 
by his calls, as they seemed to become irrational and weaker. It 
wasn’t until Lyle began climbing and I was able to move from 
beneath the buttress which rose to form their ledge that I could 
actually see the boys, only 50 feet directly above me. 

The rain seemed to slacken but the wind continued to beat with 
fury. We were still in clouds. I couldn’t find a crack for a piton 
to anchor Lyle during my next lead. This meant some risk, as 
what lay ahead appeared tricky. I was attempting the left inside 
corner of the buttress on which the boys were standing, a direct 
approach. As I got to the difficult part of the climb I placed 
a piton 25 feet above Lyle with considerable difficulty. I noticed 
that my hands, which had gradually been getting more numb all 
day, were now quite insensitive to the feel of the rock.2 One of 
my fingers even cramped; I was surprised, as this had never hap- 
pened to me before. I was 25 feet below the boys when I realized 
that I didn’t have the muscle to climb this direct route. Feeling 
frustrated and discouraged, I came down and talked over the 
situation with Lyle. I just hadn’t the strength necessary to climb 
what I thought was the only possible route to their ledge. I also 
decided I couldn’t go on without food. While I drank coffee and 
ate some chocolate, Lyle pointed out an alternative route off to 


? Another member of the rescue team reported that his hands became so 
cold and numb that it was difficult to remove them from their holds. Occa- 
sionally he had to use one hand to help in loosening the other. This gave 
him greater confidence in the holding power of his numb hands!—Ep. 
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the left. I moved the full length of the rope up and into a gully 
where I tied in to some bushes. After Bob had joined Lyle, I 
asked Bob to radio for a doctor and sleeping-bags; however, we 
couldn’t send this message as the radio was inoperative, probably 
because of excessive moisture. 

Lyle climbed up to me and tied in. One boy kept calling 
weakly, unaware that we were only a hundred feet to the left of 
him. I climbed up the gully, perhaps go feet, and then began 
traversing to the right across slabs of rock at a slightly higher 
level than the ledge on which the boys were located. Finding an 
old piton, I pendulumed farther to the right over a more difficult 
section of slab. I ended up in another gully only 25, feet from the 
boys, but this maneuver left me utterly exhausted. After resting 
a few minutes I looked for a piton crack, found one, and with 
considerable effort drove in a piton. I had to rest again. I realized 
that although I was only a few minutes away, my strength was 
spent. I felt certain that, once on the same ledge with the boys, 
I would be a definite handicap to their rescue. I knew I couldn’t 
lower them and then get myself and my party off the cliff. 

Fortunately, the second rope, consisting of Dave Sanderson and 
Spence Wright, arrived and took over our position. Dave, pro- 
tected by Spence, got to the boys. In the meantime I had started 
down, leaving Bob Collin to watch and assist. It was about 3.00 
p-m. that Lyle and I began our descent, after setting up a 120- 
foot fixed rope for the rappel down. We waited at the end of this 
rope for Bob to join us. Before Bob came down, John Perry 
arrived from below, leading the third rope of two; his second, 
Ike Meredith, was 100 feet below, under the overhang. We told 
John what we had done and what was now going on above us. 
We explained that the three of us were so exhausted that we 
must start down now, before we ourselves became casualties. 
After we waited there for a short while, Bob rappelled down to 
tell us that one of the boys had been lowered safely to a broader 
ledge, but that he appeared to be lifeless. 

With the wind, fog and rain continuing, the four of us agreed 
that under the circumstances the entire rescue party was in peril. 
Although we believed that both boys were dead, it wasn’t until 
4.30 or 5.00, when Spence and Dave descended, that our fears 
were confirmed. 


(By David Sanderson) 


My day started in the same way as Jack Taylor’s, except that 
I had come home late from a climbing trip at Randolph with 
Bob Collin and had not yet gone to bed when George Hamilton 
called. After some telephoning, I met Spence Wright, John Perry 
and Lyle Richardson in Concord, N. H., at 4.45 a.m. We all 
piled into Lyle’s Renault, with our ropes and packs, and started 
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north. All seemed to be going well until, at Laconia, we en- 
countered rain. We assumed, hopefully, that it was a shower. As 
the miles went by and there was no letup, we began to visualize 
the serious problems that might arise if we actually had to climb. 

A second set of problems was soon added to these. We had 
surmised, while driving up, that the stranded pair must be 
experienced rock climbers, who had bivouacked on the cliff. I 
had dismissed from my mind the possibility that anyone else 
would try this cliff. On this assumption they could be expected 
to be of considerable assistance in rescuing themselves, if they 
still needed any help. Imagine our surprise and dismay on learn- 
ing that they had had no experience at all! Because of their in- 
experience, and because we found that the clouds completely hid 
the upper half of the cliff, we immediately discarded the tentative 
plan, formed while driving up, of trying to reach them from the 
top of the cliff to let down such equipment as they might need 
to descend. We therefore started up the talus slope to the base of 
the cliff as soon as we could get organized. 

Having arrived at the base of the cliff, the first rope, of Jack 
Taylor, Lyle Richardson and Bob Collin, quickly started climb- 
ing. The rest of us stood about on boulders, watching and shiver- 
ing, as we were all soaked by now, At the top of the first pitch I 
could see the first rope partially obscured in the rain and caught 
by a vicious wind. My only thought was how much worse condi- 
tions were up on the cliff than where we were standing. I didn’t 
believe I could climb it, and was hoping for some miracle to 
make it unnecessary; though, for the life of me, I couldn’t imagine 
what that miracle would be! After an hour of climbing, the first 
rope was still in sight, and we realized that the trapped pair must 
be in very bad shape from exposure. 

John Perry’s plan was to hold the second rope in reserve until 
he knew whether any particular items of equipment were needed, 
so that we could take them up. The first rope was out of sight 
now and voice-contact was impossible, although at one point we 
were cheered by hearing a snatch of song from the mists above. 
We waited for contact from the radio the first rope had taken, 
but none came. (We later learned that their radio would not 
work, probably because it was wet.) John then queried the valley 
by radio from time to time to get reports on the progress of the 
first rope toward the ledge. Perhaps an hour and a half after the 
first rope had left, John judged that they must be close enough 
to the ledge for us to start. 

Spence and I had just returned from ten days’ climbing in the 
Tetons, so we were well used to climbing together. We started 
up in the tracks of the first rope, alternating the lead. The first 
pitch presented some uncomfortable edges to get over, with 
streams of water coming down the route. We inched gingerly 
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over the place where we had seen a block of granite, the size of a 
football, strike just in front of Bob Collin and bounce over him 
as he dived for cover. It was a great comfort to have a piton now 
and then. The second pitch, which Spence led, seemed impossible 
to me, except for the moral support of a rope from above. On the 
third pitch I had a bad time, as the wind seemed determined to 
blow me off the cliff, and I climbed by the piton which Jack had 
placed in the roof of the overhang without seeing it. I remember 
being very angry at being in such a predicament. Once in the 
wind, I felt myself moving very much more slowly and I com- 
pletely lost track of time. 

The fourth and fifth pitches were also difficult and exposed 
to the wind, but beyond that I cannot remember much about 
them. The sixth pitch, a steeply sloping, bushy terrace, seemed 
more sheltered, and here we caught up with Bob Collin. Jack was 
above, and shouted to us to come up. We worked up another 
hundred feet and I had my worst moment of the day when Jack 
pointed out the two boys. They were much closer than I had 
expected, scarcely 50 feet away, but they seemed to take no notice 
of us. Behind the veil of mist they were gray silhouettes, almost 
at home among the gray rocks. Their heads bobbed up and down, 
but I heard no voices. Jack explained how he had climbed above 
and traversed over to within 25 feet of them, but could do no 
more. Jack said he and Lyle were going down while they could 
still climb, so as not to require rescue themselves. Jack thought I 
could get over to the boys, and I believed that I could; indeed I 
felt compelled to try, although I was chilled by the fear that 
I should not be able to help them once I got there. 

Jack and Lyle started down, and Spence found a spot where 
he could belay me and give tension when necessary. I climbed 
straight up 20 feet to the old piton Jack had used, where he had 
left two carabiners; clipped into them and climbed down to the 
right, with tension, into and across a gully to the outside corner 
below Jack’s last piton. The corner presented good hand- and 
footholds. I climbed up by the boys’ pack, hanging a few feet to 
my right, and was soon at Jack’s piton. It was a vertical piton 
driven into a horizontal crack which ran across a large flake. It 
was wobbly and only split the flake when driven in farther. 
However, I clipped into the carabiner Jack had left there and 
then worked to the right a few feet on a small horizontal crack 
to where I could place a piton at the same level as Jack’s, but in 
a better crack. Here I put in a short ring piton. I decided I 
needed a sling in it to get my rope around the next corner. While 
I was trying to thread my sling through the piton (and thus save 
using an extra carabiner), my feet slipped without warning and I 
found myself dangling from Jack’s piton, which held after all. 
Spence caught me without a jar, which may explain why the 
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piton did not pull out. On the next try, I got my sling arranged 
and snapped into it. I then climbed back down the outside corner 
about 6 feet and started to traverse to the right, below the level 
of the ledge I was trying to reach. Here I ran completely out of 
holds of any sort on a 60° slab. Spence gave me tension again and 
I pendulumed across a few feet to a small buttress. Climbing the 
buttress about 6 feet brought me up to the ledge with the boys. 

During the last pitch I had been completely oblivious of the 
boys in my concentration on climbing. Now I looked at them 
again and they seemed to have weakened considerably. One was 
moving a little, the other hardly at all. I could not tell for sure 
whether they knew I was there. I shouted encouragement to 
them, shook them, and tried to rouse them and get them to move, 
without any success. 

The boys were lying back against the cliff, side by side, with 
their feet resting on a ledge about 15 inches wide and 3 feet long. 
There were two old pitons at shoulder height above the ledge. 
The boys had about 40 feet of 74-inch manila rope, with which 
they had tied themselves together; then they had threaded the 
rope through both pitons, laced it around themselves several 
times and tied the ends together. Thus they were almost im- 
mobilized in the position they had taken. With them on the ledge 
were 40 feet of 34-inch nylon rope, a canteen, a carpenter’s 
hammer and three 6-inch lengths of iron rod, evidently cut from 
concrete-reinforcing rod with its criss-cross pattern. The rods 
were standing upright in various cracks above the ledge. Ap- 
parently the boys had tried to pound them in for use as pitons; 
however, the ones I tested were quite loose. 

I placed a wafer piton in a horizontal crack at the north end 
of the ledge and tied myself in. Then I tied the boys to it with 
their nylon rope, in case their tie-in should not be secure. Next 
I took off the extra climbing rope I was carrying and tied it in; 
then took off my pack and did the same with it. By now I had 
decided that no treatment I could give the boys while on the 
ledge would in any way restore them, and I determined to con- 
centrate on preparations to get them off the ledge. At about this 
point one of the boys gasped a few times and died. 

I wanted a good piton above the ledge to use for lowering the 
boys, but could find no crack that would take one. I also wanted 
to delay for a few minutes to give time for any third rope which 
might be on the way to catch up and help me. I therefore got 
out my expansion bolts and began to drill a hole 3 feet above 
the ledge, using the boys’ hammer as it was handier than my 
own. All went well for the first half of the hole, then the holder, 
which is screwed into the bit for drilling, broke. This was prob- 
ably because I had turned it the wrong way while drilling and 
unscrewed it somewhat. (I was using a 34 x 11-inch self-drilling 
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shield-type of bolt.) I drove a bolt in the hole as far as it went 
and, testing it, I thought it would hold. I shouted to someone 
below, either Lyle or Bob, to ask if anyone was coming up, and 
he told me no. At this point I decided to let the boys slide down 
over the 60° slab and hope for the best, rather than wait for a 
litter. I threaded the extra climbing rope through a carabiner in 
the expansion bolt and tied it onto the boy who had last shown 
signs of life (but who now seemed inert), untied and untangled 
his manila rope and the nylon tie-in, and eased him off the ledge 
as best I could, letting the rope run out through the carabiner 
with one hand. (I wore leather-palmed gloves throughout the 
day.) I had some trouble letting him down past the edge of the 
overhang just under the ledge, and after that he was out of 
sight. He slid for the better part of a rope’s length before com- 
ing to rest. Spence shouted to me that the boy was in a secure 
place and Bob Collin came back up and untied the rope, which 
I hauled up. Now that I had things set up I figured I could 
lower the other boy in short order, and I let him down the same 
way in about ten minutes. When he came to rest I dropped the 
rope after him. 

I had been on the ledge about forty-five minutes and now it 
was time to think about getting off the cliff. It seemed late in 
the afternoon and I estimated it would take four hours to climb 
down. I therefore got off the ledge as quickly as possible, not 
even bothering to pick up my now useless expansion bolts and 
leaving all the boys’ gear there. I retraced my route via the 
pendulum, but from there I went down in the gully with tension, 
instead of climbing back up to Jack’s and my pitons. Then I 
climbed up the gully to a point below Spence, where I was 
secure, and unroped. Spence pulled the rope back through the 
last two pitons, leaving the carabiners there, and when it slid 
down to me I tied in and climbed up to recover the two cara- 
biners from the piton directly above Spence. Recovering the 
carabiners was not purely a matter of thriftiness, because we 
knew we might need them sorely on the descent. We climbed 
down the sixth pitch, moving quite slowly as the belay stances 


* Bob Collin amplifies this as follows: “We had left sweaters, poncho, food, 
coffee and a headlamp on the ledge directly under the boys. I was planning 
to follow Lyle down the rappel when I saw that Dave had reached the boys 
and soon after Spence shouted to me that Dave had lowered one of them. I 
climbed back to the ledge with the food, etc. where Whipple had landed. He 
was still alive but only groaning feebly with eyes staring and unseeing. I am 
sure he was completely delirious. He was perfectly still and not shivering. I 
wrapped the sweaters around him and covered him with the poncho. I then 
untied the rope and Dave pulled it up. I shouted up to Dave to ask about 
the other boy and he shook his head back and forth. I assumed this meant 
he was dead and I returned to Whipple and tried to move him to a more 
comfortable position. I couldn’t budge him. There was nothing I could do 
for him. His groaning had stopped and he was perfectly still. I climbed back 
to the rappel point and as I did so I noticed Dave trying to lower Crouch. 
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were not good. The boys were in the middle of this pitch, one 
about 50 and the other about 75 feet below the ledge. I believe 
that if either had been alive it would have been an all-night 
proposition to get him down from there. Certainly I could not 
have let him down another 400 feet, scraping against the cliff, 
with any hope of success, and to let him down properly would 
have required a minimum of six climbers, rested and in good 
condition. We were, however, spared this dilemma, as both boys 
were evidently lifeless. One of them was not in a secure position, 
so Spence tied him in to a bush.* 

We knew the first rope had rappelled from some point on the 
sixth pitch and we were hoping to find a rappel sling already in 
place. We were elated to find both a sling and a 120-foot rappel 
rope already set up. As I started down the rappel I suddenly felt 
so tired that it was a great effort to keep my grip on the rope. 
Fortunately, another 120-foot rappel was set up at the bottom 
of the first one. John and Ike Meredith were at the top of the 
last, long rappel, and it was they who had set up the lower two 
rappels, making it possible for us to get off the cliff before dark. 
Here I unroped, and found I couldn’t muster the interest to 
untangle my rope from a bush, so I left it there. I slid and flopped 
slowly down the last g00-foot rope and finally came to rest on 
the talus. After pausing to rest, we climbed down to the road and 
started home, glad to be out of it alive and uninjured.5 


‘[Note by Spencer Wright.] None of the questions asked of the rescue 
party were as penetrating as our own soul-searching, I am sure. Could any- 
thing more have been done? As an active First-Aider and First-Aid Instructor, 
I should perhaps add some observations. 

My most vivid recollection is one of sitting at a point opposite the boys, 
after leading the sixth pitch, and watching in complete frustration as they 
made occasional feeble movements, not more than 75 feet out of reach. More 
than once they looked directly at me, without seeing. As Dave came up, I 
said, “There’s nothing we can do, but we have to try.” I was glad it was 
Dave’s turn to lead. I saw, too, that the boys could not help us with their 
own evacuation. They were “insensible”’, and their condition—equivalent to 
deep shock—was caused by serious lowering of body temperature, and cer- 
tainly aggravated by fatigue, hunger and terror. They could not survive 
where they were, yet they surely would have succumbed under the added 
strain of evacuation by whatever awkward means we might devise. 

I could detect no pulse or respiration in the Crouch boy before I tied him 
in to a bush. Nor was there evidence of life in Whipple as we prepared to 
leave. There is no procedure left to the First-Aider, under these circum- 
stances, except to summon a physician. 

®[Note by Spencer Wright.] Study of the performance and reactions of 
climbers under the prevailing conditions would be interesting. One danger 
lay in the relaxing of critical judgment, which tended to follow extreme dis- 
comfort. I recall leading one slippery pitch, of a full rope-length, without 
protection other than Dave’s belaying hand on the rope. This was foolhardy 
and endangered us both. But uncontrollable shivering proved stronger than 
commonsense, and I couldn’t face long moments of inactivity while searching 
for a belay point. Later, coming down, it was a struggle to think before each 
step, and this magnified the objective dangers. 
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On Tuesday morning I returned to Franconia Notch, accom- 
panied by Pete Brandt and Jim Hamilton. By the time we ar- 
rived, Bill Putnam and his group of climbers were on their way 
up to Monday’s base of operations to begin their task of recover- 
ing the bodies of the victims. The group consisted of William L. 
Putnam of Springfield, Mass., Chairman of the Mountain Leader- 
ship Committee of the A.M.C., Roger Damon, A.M.C., of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., and four other experienced rock climbers of the 
R.O.T.C. unit of Norwich University, namely, Master Sergeant 
Leslie Hurley and Sergeant Donald Jennings, both of Northfield, 
Vt., and the 10th Mountain Infantry Division, U. S. Army, and 
Cadets David Belanger of Wheatley, Mass., and Carl Vermilyea 
of Newton, Mass. These men had responded promptly the day 
before when the call went out, in the afternoon, for additional 
rock climbers, only to be met on their arrival with the news that 
further rescue operations were now useless. They then offered 
to return the next day in order to perform the difficult and 
arduous task of bringing down the bodies. 

Our party from Pinkham Notch arrived at the scene about 8.30 
a.m. and already people were beginning to gather to watch the 
climbers on the rock face. Although it was still somewhat cloudy, 
the weather was greatly improved over the previous day. There 
was little wind and it was warming up rapidly. By the forenoon 
most of the clouds had lifted and it became quite warm in the 
sun. News of the tragedy had of course received wide publicity, so 
with the clearing weather, crowds of tourists and people from 
nearby communities lined the highways for a great distance, caus- 
ing traffic difficulties and requiring the State Police to send for 
extra troopers to cope with the crowds. 

Not only were state troopers on hand, but so were extra con- 
servation officers, personnel from the State Department of For- 
estry and Recreation, and U. S. Forest Service men too, in addi- 
tion to many local volunteers. A considerable number of these 
men were sent up the mountain as far as the talus slope, to wait 
until the bodies were lowered from the cliffs. We were among 
them, who waited several hours, watching the climbers of Put- 
nam’s group carefully climb to the bodies and begin the slow 
job of lowering them to the foot of the cliffs. The bodies were 


*[Note by William L. Putnam.] Our party went up to the base of the cliff, 
arriving there shortly after 9 o’clock. The weather was still cloudy, but with 
intermittent signs of hope; the rocks were wet, the bushes were wet, and 
water was running down the face of the cliff. We found the fixed ropes 
which had been left from the day before. The lowest of these was attached 
near the cave, or overhang, at the top of the second pitch on the regular 
“Old Cannon” route. From the cave other fixed ropes led up the most com- 
mon variant of the old route to a more or less continuous ledge running 
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off the cliffs around the middle of the afternoon, whereupon they 
were carried to the highway in litters, no mean task due to the 
difficult terrain. Other men carried down as much material as 
could be found in the area at the foot of the cliffs, so by late 
afternoon everyone and everything—the rock climbers, the bodies, 
the support party and the equipment—had reached the highway, 
where Governor Wesley Powell of New Hampshire was on hand 
to greet all participating personnel and to extend to them the 
thanks of the State of New Hampshire for their help during this 
episode. 

It is, of course, unfortunate that this affair ended so tragically, 
but this unhappy fact should not eclipse the fine work performed 
by the rescue parties of rock climbers, nor the great cooperative 
effort of several agencies in attempting to facilitate the solution 
of the many problems involved. The Tramway staff under Man- 
ager Bill Norton, all of them members of the Department of 
Forestry and Recreation, did a fine job in supplying men and 
materials throughout the entire affair. The conservation officer 
in charge of activities at the scene, Everett Barry of Franconia, 
was ably assisted by Officers Paul Doherty of Gorham and (Old 
Hutman) Bill Hastings of Eaton. All the resources of the Fish 
and Game Department were at the call of these men. Several 
troopers of the N. H. State Police were on hand to direct traffic 
or to rush any materials needed to the scene. Rangers Charles 
Hutchinson, Ken Sutherland and Richard Goodrich of the U. S. 
Forest Service rounded up much of their equipment and man- 
power to put at the disposal of the rescue forces. In addition, men 
from the nearby communities of Lincoln and Franconia volun- 


below the chimney or gully which is, again, the most common variant lead- 
ing to the “breakfast place”. We found Whipple on this ledge, under a 
prominent boulder, and the other some thirty yards away, tied with nylon 
rope to some bushes. 

Our party consisted of three ropes of two. We had vast quantities of iron 
and three extra climbing ropes, as well as many slings, etc. With the assist- 
ance of my partner, David Belanger, I lowered Crouch to the ledge where 
Whipple was already lying. By this time the second rope had arrived. I 
asked the third rope to stay below in the general area of the cave, or over- 
hang, as there was not room for any more personnel above. I decided it 
would be best to shift the bodies along the ledge to the north, so that we 
could lower them in the region where the fixed ropes were already placed. 
This we accomplished by driving pitons above the ledge from which I was 
able to belay the bodies while the others moved them along. We were also 
able to keep the entire party tied to the mountain at all times. The rocks 
were still wet and there was no sign of the sun. 

By about noon we had the bodies lowered to the area of the cave. I lowered 
one at the end of approximately 200 feet of climbing rope; on the descent it 
was accompanied by Don Jennings, who was lowered from the end of a 
second long rope from a second but adjacent belay-point. This process was 
repeated by the second party, this time with David Belanger accompanying 
the body and himself belayed by Carl Vermilyea from the second belay- 

oint. 

At the bottom of the cliff Paul Doherty, William Hastings and others took 
over, 
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teered their services to the cause. The cooperation of these vari- 
ous agencies and individuals in working with those of us in the 
A.M.C. was invaluable and made a difficult job proportionally 
easier. We hope we shall have no more such tragedies as this, but 
we can be quite sure, judging from past experience, that we 
shall again be called out on search and rescue missions, and it is 
good to know that the various resources of the State Departments 
of Fish and Game, and Forestry and Recreation, and the State 
Police, with their competent personnel, will be at hand, along 
with the men of the U. S. Forest Service. 


PERSONNEL OF THE MONDAY CLIMBING PARTY 


Collin, Robert L., Ph.D., Brookline, Mass. Research chemist, engaged 
in cancer research. 35, married, two children. 

Meredith, Irving, Jr., Littleton, Mass. Insurance broker, with Fred- 
erick C. Church Co., Lowell. 38, married, three children. 

Perry, John C., Sherborn, Mass. Mechanical engineer, Quartermaster 
Corps, U.S. Army, Natick, Mass. 30, married, three children. 

Richardson, Lyle M., Jr., Wrentham, Mass. Manager, Sales Publica- 
tions Division, Foxboro Co. (industrial measuring instruments). 41, 
married, four children. 

Sanderson, David, Portsmouth, N. H. Attorney, with Marvin, Peyser, 
Hale & Sanderson. 31, married, one child. 

Taylor, John E., Princeton, Mass. Group insurance salesman, with 
Travelers Insurance Co., Worcester, Mass. 29, married. 

Wright, Spencer M., North Swansey, N. H. Sales manager, Standard 
Products Division, Marken Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 34, married. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO MIAO FENG SHAN 
MounrTAIN OF THE TRANSCENDENT PEAK 


by RuTH INGRAM 


MAMMOTH LUMINOUS DRAGON seemed to writhe up the dark 

mountainside above us. Here and there along its length 
bright lights would flash, disappear, then shine out again a few 
moments later in other spots. The dragon was in reality a stream 
of pilgrims moving along a trail lighted by kerosene lanterns and 
flaming torches carried by some of the pilgrims. All were either 
bound for or returning from the temple of the Heavenly Im- 
mortal Sacred Mother, First Goddess of Azure Clouds (T’ien 
Hsien Sheng Mu Pi Hsiao Yuan Chiin) near the summit of the 
sacred Mountain of the Transcendent Peak (Miao Feng Shan1). 
An annual pilgrimage takes place from the first to the fifteenth of 
the Fourth Moon, late April and early May by our calendar. In 
peaceful years, half a million or more people from all over North 
China made the pilgrimage. At the height of the season, from the 
fifth to the eighth of the moon, about one hundred thousand 
reached the temple daily, passing up and down all five trails, 
day and night, in an endless two-way stream. 

Miao Feng Shan, 4275 feet in height, is about 22 miles north- 
west of Peking as the crow flies, but the winding trails lengthen 
that distance by several miles. Peking lies near the northern 
border of a vast plain bounded on the west and north by range 
upon range of mountains which billow ever higher for at least 


RutH INGRAM was born in Peking, the daughter of an American medical 
missionary. At the age of nine she went through the siege of Peking by the 
Boxers, the family living with other Westerners under fire for fifty-five days 
in the British Legation, subsisting on horse-meat and mouldy rice. Miss 
Ingram came to the United States to attend college, graduating from Oberlin 
in 1911. After four years spent in social work she took a course in nursing 
and then returned to China under the Rockefeller Foundation to do dis- 
tinguished work in nursing education, for ten years, at the Peking Union 
Medical College. Again in America, she headed schools of nursing in St. 
Louis and New Orleans. During the Second World War she volunteered for 
service in West China under the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Program and continued this for several years after the close of the World 
War but under the conditions of the civil war. She worked in areas far 
from the coastal cities, often behind the Communist lines, at grave personal 
risk, She was in the far western province of Kansu, on the frontier of Tibet, 
when the Communists struck and forced her out; it was with great difficulty 
that she managed to escape from the country. Still concerned for the well- 
being of the people of Asia, she accepted an appointment under the World 
Health Organization as nursing consultant in Burma, and then as supervisor 
of nursing education in the U. S. Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, a 
post from which she retired only in 1957. In June 1958 she received the 
degree of Doctor of Humane Letters from her Alma Mater, Oberlin College 
in recognition of her great services to the nursing profession under most 
difficult circumstances. 

*The character “miao” signifies something so admirable, so beautiful, as 
to transcend the human level; “feng’’ means peak, and “shan” mountain. 
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120 miles to the plateau of Inner Mongolia. The inner section 
of the Great Wall of China sweeps over the crests of these ranges 
in a northeast-southwest direction about 45 miles north of the 
city. Miao Feng Shan is situated approximately halfway between 
the Great Wall and Peking, and is one of the highest peaks in the 
area south of the Wall. The summit is difficult of access, as there 
are no roads for wheeled vehicles, only rocky trails. The moun- 
taineers live in little hamlets without inns or restaurants; their 
diet consists largely of millet and cornmeal, with a bit of chicken 
and pork only on holidays such as Chinese New Year and the 
Harvest Festival. The annual pilgrimage is the event of the year 
to the folk who live near the trails, for it brings the world outside 
of the mountains to them and gives them a chance to make a 
little money.” 

On this particular occasion, my companions and I had come 
out from Peking by car to Ta Chiieh Ssu (Temple of the Great 
Awakening) at the foot of the first range, where we spent the 
night. The following morning we walked through orchards of 
blossoming apricot trees for a mile to Chin Hsien An, which is 
the base of one of the less arduous routes to the sacred mountain. 
A motley crowd of men and women, young and old, rich and 
poor, sick and well, were constantly arriving and departing. A 
few rich gentlemen and ladies, dressed in silks and satins, came 
in motor cars. Everyone noticed them, for their chauffeurs 
honked their horns continuously and shouted to us all to make 
way for the “gas cars’. Rickety motorbuses creaked up, disgorging 
scores of passengers who looked, and doubtless felt, as though 
they had made the two-hour trip from Peking in a sardine can. 
Open springless carts brought countryfolk from villages all over 
the region. Some rode horses or mules, many walked and were 
already footsore and weary. At the edge of the crowd beggars 
added to the hubbub by their ceaseless cries of “Honor and 
riches to ascending pilgrims’’ and “Peace upon the homeward 
way, departing pilgrims”’. 

The scene which appeared to be utter confusion was actually 
a rather orderly disorder. The young and strong started to climb 
at once. The feeble and the handicapped, who could afford the 
expense, engaged “mountain-climbing tigers”, the local name for 
sedan chairs. At this season, when demand exceeded supply, 
chair-bearers were exacting double the usual fare. Some rode up 
on patient, sure-footed donkeys or clung to the arm of a stout lad 
hired for the purpose. All who were making the pilgrimage with 
pious intent—to fulfill a vow, to make a vow, or to seek a greatly 
desired boon or blessing—must ascend on foot. More than a few 


4The highway which carries most of the trade between China and Mon- 
golia is east of this region. It runs through the Nankou Pass, where tourists 
usually go for a close-up view of the Great Wall. 
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of these, to add urgency to their pleas, prostrated themselves at 
every other step or every five steps, and we passed one man who 
was making the entire climb on hands and knees with a horse’s 
bit in his mouth. But not all foot-travelers were pious pilgrims. 
Many, like ourselves, were going to watch the pageant of the 
pilgrimage and to enjoy the beauty of springtime in the moun- 
tains; merchants were carrying up articles to sell to the pilgrims, 
‘and a few, doubtless, were there to prey upon unwary climbers. 

The chair-bearers pushed ahead rapidly and yet had breath 
enough left to crack jokes and sing snatches of Chinese opera in 
quavering, falsetto voices, or to make teasing remarks to shy 
maidens who hung their heads and pretended not to hear. Other 
young women, demure but not shy, peeped from the corners of © 
their eyes at the men, to their uproarious delight. Old ladies with 
tiny bound feet tottered along so slowly and painfully that it 
seemed as though they could not possibly reach the top, but 
somehow they did, for we saw many women with bound feet 
worshiping in the temple. Hot, tired climbers queried descending 
pilgrims about the trail ahead. No one hurried except the chair- 
bearers, who wanted to earn as much as possible during the 
double-pay season. 

At intervals of about two miles a welcome, bell-like sound 
would float down from above and a sigh of anticipation would 
sweep through the crowd, for it meant that we were approaching 
a tea booth. At this sound, called the “‘ch’ing”’, the pilgrim 
theoretically forgets about everyday matters and his mood be- 
comes serene. The sound is made by striking a certain kind of 
stone (sometimes metal) slab with a wooden mallet, and the 
musical tone does suggest repose and tranquility. ‘The attendants 
at the booth were calling, “Come and worship, then have some 
refreshment”. ‘The booths also served as wayside shrines, with 
an image of a tutelary deity in the place of honor, and were 
decorated with red silken streamers and banners and artificial 
flowers. Our pious fellow-travelers at once lighted a coil of incense 
and prostrated themselves, while the rest of us sank down on 
mats and sipped tea. The weariest ones curled up for a nap, and 
those who wished might spend the night. 

These tea booths were mat sheds erected, equipped and serv- 
iced by numerous Buddhist societies or guilds in Peking, Tien- 
tsin’ and the countryside. One society supplied tea leaves and 
grain for gruel (tea was served by day, gruel by night), another 
provided steamed rolls, another would furnish the mats or the 
chinaware or the incense coils. Even cobblers and tailors were 
provided along the way to repair shoes and garments damaged 


* The city of Tientsin is the port of Peking, about go miles to the south- 
east, at the mouth of the Hun River. 
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on the rough trails. A Tientsin cloth-merchants’ guild yearly 
furnished the kerosene lanterns which lighted this particular 
trail by night. All this was provided free of charge, but donations 
from those served were gratefully accepted. Some of these societies 
have been in existence for over a hundred years and are spoken 
of as the “old” or “sacred” guilds. Their members hold them- 
selves responsible not only for the matters already mentioned 
but also for the repair of the temple buildings and the roads 
leading to them, and for any other equipment or service required. 

Our way zigzagged up and down over two ridges until we 
reached Kowtow Ling, or Prostration Ridge. There, at last, 
across a valley especially beautiful at that season with fruit trees 
in bloom, towered the sacred mountain. Atop a huge, dark cliff 
just below the summit we could plainly see the temple of the 
Niang Niang (the term usually used in speaking of the Heavenly 
Mother). Her temple is called Ling Kang Kung (the Palace of 
Divine Response). We saw also the stream of pilgrims flowing 
down the range on which we stood, on across the valley, and 
then toiling up the last rough steep thousand feet, which ended 
in a flight of rock steps, to their goal. An impressive sight to the 
most casual observer and an awesome spectacle when one con- 
sidered the old and frail, the physically handicapped and sick, 
the devotees who were constantly prostrating themselves, and 
the man who was making the entire journey on hands and knees. 
What driving fears, burning ambitions, deep concern for loved 
ones, and implicit faith kindled in them strength for this ordeal! 
We made the ascent in about four and one-half hours; the chair- 
bearers required about half that time; but many pilgrims spent 
two or three days on the climb. 

The origin of the Niang Niang is obscure. According to the 
most widely accepted legend, a statue of the Jade Maid stood in 
a temple beside the Jade Maiden’s Pool on the mountain in 
Shantung called Tai Shan. Eventually the pool became polluted, 
the temple decayed, and the statue slipped into the water. In 
1008 A.D. the Sung Emperor Ch’en Tsung visited Tai Shan and 
declared the mountain to be sacred; as he did so, water gushed 
into this pool and a stone image rose from the water. It proved 
to be the Jade Maid. He thereupon gave her the long title by 
which she is still known: Azure (because she rose in the east like 
the dawn), Mother (because she is benevolent like the Spring and 
watches over the birth and growth of all living things). Of all 
Taoist deities she is regarded as the most responsive to human 
supplications. A temple in her honor was built on Miao Feng 
Shan by one of the Sung emperors, but all trace of it has vanished. 

The Ling Kang Kung was built for her by the Ming Emperor 
Yung Lo, who reigned from 1403 to 1425. It consists of seven 
buildings, all facing south toward the cliff, with a terrace be- 
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tween the cliff edge and the buildings. Three of the buildings 
lie in the center back of the terrace, one behind the other, with 
two others each to the east and west. The most important is the 
one nearest the cliff in the center, where the image of Niang 
Niang, flanked on the right and the left by four tutelary god- 
desses, is found. On her left are the Goddess of Childbirth and 
the Goddess of Sight; on her right, the Goddess of Sons and 
Grandsons and the Goddess Who Protects from Smallpox. The 
buildings at the sides also house attendant deities. Behind the 
Ling Kang Kung is another temple dedicated to Pai Yi Sung-Tse 
Kwan Yin (the White-robed, Son-bestowing Goddess of Mercy). 
The mountaintop rises a short distance to the rear. The marvel- 
ous panorama of mountains, with a glimpse of the distant plain 
visible from the peak, inspired the Manchu Emperor Kang Hsi 
to confer the title of Chin Ting (Golden Summit) upon it. 

But this was not the time to enjoy that scene. Clouds of incense 
drifted up from the temples and the whole mountainside seethed 
with people. The view etched in my memory was gained on an- 
other trip when the temples were deserted save for a solitary 
guardian priest and a few servants. My companions and I had 
spent the night in the temple and had come up to the Golden 
Summit before sunrise. Soft dawn colors filled the eastern sky. 
Peaks rose through the morning mists, which blotted out the 
world below until, with the sun’s first rays, the veils thinned a 
bit to reveal the glimmer of a shining river far out on the plain. 
The ancient name, Transcendent Peak, fitted the scene and our 
mood. For a few fleeting moments we seemed lifted into some 
higher world of ethereal beauty. 

A friend who stood by night on the summit at the height of 
the pilgrimage describes the stirring spectacle of the five lighted 
trails with their thousands of pilgrims winding over the lower 
ridges and converging upon the base of the mountain. The sight 
of one of these lighted trails seen from the foot of the first ridge 
had awed us; to look down upon five must indeed be an over- 
whelming experience. 

On arrival at the temple, the pious hastened to wash their 
hands, light incense, and prostrate themselves before the image 
of the Niang Niang; and each, according to the desire which had 
prompted the journey, performed the same ceremony at the 
shrine of some of her attendant deities. Women longing for a 
child worshiped the Goddess of Fertility and the Goddess of 
Childbirth; girls expecting to be married often prayed to the 
Goddess of Sons and Grandsons, for no Chinese woman can ex- 
pect a happy marriage unless she produces male offspring; those 
who sought riches worshiped the God of Wealth, etc. The sick 
and those who came on behalf of a sick loved one went to the 
Prince of Medicine and thousands flocked to Grandmother 
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Wang’s shrine. Grandmother Wang was believed to have lived in 
a village near Tientsin during the closing decades of the Ming 
Dynasty.* Taught magic by an aunt, she, without charge, healed 
all who came to her for help. The longer she practiced, the more 
effective grew her charms until she was widely esteemed and 
beloved. One day when she was 78 years old, a grandnephew who 
lived in another village went to call upon her. On the road he 
met the old lady and asked where she was going. “To Miao Feng 
Shan,” she replied; “go on to my home and tell the family.” On 
reaching her home the young man found the family mourning 
her death. When he told them that he had just seen and talked 
with her, and gave them her message, everyone was convinced 
that she had become an Immortal and would continue her min- 
istry of healing from Miao Feng Shan. So many went up the 
mountain for her aid that a shrine (the one to the west of that of 
Niang Niang) was built in her honor. The sick folk of her native 
Tientsin area are said to be especially helped by her. She is 
credited with so many cures that her popularity rivals that of the 
Niang Niang herself. 

Worship completed, the exhausted devotees found food and 
fun outside the temple grounds, where the confusion was much 
greater than at the base of the trail. Restaurant booths served hot 
meals and professional entertainers by the dozen from the cities 
were performing. There were singers, dancers, acrobats, sleight- 
of-hand men, stilt-walkers, etc., all over the mountaintop, and 
people drifted happily from one show to another. Everyone 
wished to carry away some token of the divine blessing he or she 
had received. As the Chinese words for bat, butterfly and tiger 
have the same sound as the word for blessing, quantities of these 
objects made from silk, paper and wheat straw were offered for 
sale. The mountaineers turn an honest penny by making these 
articles during the long winter months. There were also peach- 
wood canes and staffs, which would not only be useful on the 
descent but, placed behind the door at home, might be expected 
to scare away devils. Relieved of their burdens of fear and anx- 
iety, which had wafted heavenward from the incense pots, and 
confident of divine aid, the pilgrims started the homeward trek 
in a mood of exhilaration. 

What proportion of those who make the journey are pious 
pilgrims? Fortunately some figures were contained in an oracle 
which the chief abbot says he received from the Altar of Divina- 
tion five days after the close of the 1936 pilgrimage. The oracle 
informed the abbot that 513,200 good men and believing women 
had made the pilgrimage that year. Of these, about 300,000 were 
sincere and worshiped from pure hearts, but about 800 mingled 


“The Ming Dynasty fell in 1644 A.D. 
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with the good and faithful to do evil. Apparently about two- 
fifths of the throng were mere sightseers. 

To Westerners it seems curious that Taoist goddesses are not 
served by Taoist nuns, and stranger still that they should be 
served by Buddhist monks. But this does not seem at all unusual 
to Chinese, for in times of stress or sorrow they are accustomed to 
call upon all religions for superhuman help. Their attitude is 
illustrated in a story told by a learned Chinese professor. When 
he was a baby he had a serious illness which medical skill was 
unable to alleviate. In desperation his grandfather worshiped the 
family ancestors, burned incense and prostrated himself in 
Buddhist and Taoist temples, and even prayed in Roman 
Catholic and Protestant churches. When he returned home after 
making this round of petitions he found the baby recovered. 
Which deity had saved the life of the child? He did not know, 
but took no chances and thanked them all! What one religion 
cannot do, another may be able to accomplish. Confucianism, 
Buddhism and Taoism are all woven into the warp and woof of 
the religious life of each individual. Therefore, since Buddhism 
in China for centuries past has been stronger and better organ- 
ized than Taoism, it seems perfectly logical to a Chinese that 
Buddhist priests should take over the management of this Taoist 
temple and make the preparations for the great pilgrimage, and 
that Buddhist societies should contribute generously for the 
comfort of the pilgrims. When a pilgrimage is over, all the priests 
except one return to their temples in Peking or Tientsin until 
time to make next year’s preparations. 

We went down by the same trail we had used for the ascent, 
for we had left our bedding rolls at Ta Chiieh Ssu, where we 
had spent the night. We might have taken a trail which ends at 
that temple—it is shorter—but we had learned on a previous trip 
that it is so steep only the hardiest pilgrims would dare attempt 
it and the throng of pilgrims was our chief interest on this 
expedition. 

The southernmost trail follows the Hun River and one of its 
tributaries from the village of San Chia Tien (Three Family 
Hall). This village could be reached by train during the nineteen- 
twenties, when warlords were not fighting in the vicinity: It 
offers the most gradual and the most beautiful ascent, but it is 
the longest route. It passes through the hamlets of Peach Garden 
and Cherry Gulch (by no means as idyllic as their names) and 
crosses and re-crosses the tributary, which is a dry streambed 
interspersed with an occasional pool during most of the year but 
a raging torrent during the rainy season. Whenever we could 


“The Miao Feng Shan Pilgrimage’, by Ho Shau-ti :. aaa 
Chronicle of May 19, 1937. grimag y ien, in The Peiping 
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spare the time we loved to make a side-trip from this trail to 
Ti Shuei Yen (the Dripping Cliff Temple). To reach it, we 
passed over a fairly low range to the left of the trail into a small 
secluded valley, the walls of which steadily converge until they 
merge in a great overhanging cliff. Under the cliff nestles an 
exquisite little temple. A spring somewhere above the cliff sends 
a trickle of water dripping continuously over the edge and 
splashing down upon the yellow-tiled roof. The temple conceals 
the entrance to a deep cavern occupied during the day by a host 
of bats, to judge by the volume of squeaking heard as we stepped 
in. The caretaker told us tales of famous, or infamous, bandits 
and robbers who had used the dark depth as a hideout. 
Temples adorn the most beautiful sites in the hills nearest to 
Peking. Many Chinese and Westerners spent long weekends in 
their tranquil, shady courts, where one seemed freed from time 
and turmoil. Some took servants and quantities of gear to make 
themselves comfortable on these outings. The abbots were 
learned men who enjoyed expounding Buddhist doctrines and 
telling the history of their temples to interested listeners. Oc- 
casionally an abbot would invite us to dine with him and was 
amused by our wonder over the skill of the temple cooks who 
made nuts taste like meat. (They were strict vegetarians.) 
Careful preparations were required for trips to remoter ranges. 
A trusted muleteer with his sons and nephews and a specified 
number of pack animals met us by pre-arrangement at the rail- 
way stations nearest to our destinations. We brought with us 
everything needed—clothing, bedding, food, fuel, and a box of 
medicines. For a party of eight or ten people who expected to be 
in the wilds for ten days or longer, we had to figure upon one 
mule or donkey per person, even though we walked most of the 
way. Our bedding was folded into an envelope of coarse, strong 
cloth called a ru tao (a mattress envelope). These rutao are 
carried by every traveler, for one is expected to supply his own 
bedding wherever he goes. ‘he two ends are folded toward the 
center, then folded once again and securely roped. This thick, 
rectangular bundle is lashed to a wooden pack-saddle and the 
traveler sits upon it if he is making his journey on the back of 
an animal; if he is going by cart, he uses it as a back-rest as he 
bumps along in the springless vehicle; if he travels by train, he 
might sit upon it in a gondola type of freight car. Another article 
considered indispensable is a non-breakable washbasin to protect 
oneself from eye infections, which are prevalent. It is usually 
placed bottomside-up at the top of a large basket with a string- 
mesh cover which holds food, extra clothing, and any odds and 
ends the traveler wishes to take with him. This is bulky baggage 
but well suited to primitive modes of travel. In pre-DDT and 
pre-air-mattress times, Westerners usually provided themselves 
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with a folding canvas cot which could be set up in a temple or 
inn court. We avoided sleeping on the brick kangs (beds) because 
they were almost always infested with bedbugs. On trips into 
little-traveled mountain areas we carried practically all our food, 
as well as Primus burners and fuel. Eggs, fruit, walnuts, and wild 
apricot kernels which have the flavor of almonds could be ob- 
tained locally. In more populous areas we depended upon way- 
side eating-places. If there were no inns, we stopped overnight 
in temple courtyards, or if there were no temple we camped on 
the threshing-floor of a hamlet. When this happened the grape- 
vine telegraph soon brought a crowd of friendly, curious moun- 
taineers from all the surrounding hamlets to watch the strange 
foreigners. On one occasion an old lady who had lost most of her 
teeth was so startled when a member of our party removed his 
denture that she fell into the brook. So little contact do these 
mountaineers have with the outside world that once, when we 
asked how many visitors they had had during the past year, the 
reply was, ““I'wo mountain lions, lots of wolves, and you!” 

Many temples in the Western Hills are far older, larger and 
grander than the Niang Niang’s shrine on Miao Feng Shan, but 
none drew such a vast number of anxious and distressed folk. 
The faith of all those pious pilgrims cannot be dismissed as mere 
superstition. The form of supplication seems fantastic to us, but 
the underlying spirit of worship must be universal, regardless of 
the form it takes. It would seem as though the petitions offered 
there were frequently answered or the great pilgrimage to that 
small, remote temple would not have continued for hundreds of 
years. Under the duress of the present government the pilgrim 
stream may have dwindled to a mere handful or have ceased 
entirely, but undoubtedly the yearning for it is still buried in 
many hearts. 
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ROBERT FROST: POET OF MOUNTAIN LAND 


by PAUL F, JAMIESON 


OUNTAIN LAND north of Boston is geographical and spiritual 
MI home to Robert Frost. A house is hardly a home to him 
unless its back door looks uphill and its front door overlooks a 
mountain range across the interval. Even the family colt and 
cow take naturally to a tilted pasture full of rocks and Christmas 
trees. On a fall night Orion comes up sideways “throwing a leg 
up over our fence of mountains”. In spring a frozen peak sends a 
chill wind down into the valley to vie with the sun for the heart 
of an April day. Even where mountains are not specifically men- 
tioned in his poems, we sense their presence in the crisp atmos- 
phere and in the slope the poet’s head has taken from so much 
looking up. 

Two of his volumes bear the significant titles of Mountain In- 
terval and A Further Range. When he turns to new subjects, the 
comparison natural to him is that of further ranges—ranges be- 
yond the White Mountains. The title Mountain Interval refers 
both to interval land in the White Mountains and to the interval 
of time following the return of the Frost family from England 
in 1915, when the poet’s love of mountains was put to the severe 
test of trying to farm one. The upland farm southwest of Fran- 
conia did not produce commercial quantities of wool, apples, 
milk, or potatoes, but it commanded a fine view of the Kinsman 
and Franconia Ranges. And it was productive in poems. Frost’s 
conception of the good life stood fast: “to be a plain New Hamp- 
shire farmer/With an income in cash of say a thousand/(From 
say a publisher in New York City)”. 

After a three-year absence in England, where Frost won his 
earliest fame with the publication of the two volumes, A Boy’s 
Will and North of Boston, the Franconian farm renewed an old 
association with the people and the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. “Not a poem, I believe, in all my six books... ,” he wrote 
in his early sixties, shortly after the appearance of A Further 
Range (1936), “but has something in it of New Hampshire. . . . 
I lived, somewhat brokenly to be sure, in Salem, Derry, Plym- 
outh, and Franconia, New Hampshire, from my tenth to my 
forty-fifth year. Most of my time out of it I lived in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, on the edge of New Hampshire, where my walks 


PAuL F. Jamreson is a teacher of English and American literature at St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. He is especially interested in the meaning 
mountains have had for poets (see his earlier article on Monadnock and 
Emerson in ApPALACHIA XXXI, 313-19, June 1957). , 

The figure suggested applies to an era long past. Even so, it may have 
been less a reality than a hint to the publisher in New York, for Frost left 
his farm in Franconia periodically to teach at Amherst. 
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and vacations could be in New Hampshire. . . . So you see it 
has been New Hampshire, New Hampshire with me all the way. 
You will find my poems show it, I think.” Since 1920 he has lived 
much in Vermont, but the difference is negligible. Yokefellows 
as they appear on the map, Vermont and New Hampshire pull 
together as “‘the two best states in the Union”. In one the moun- 
tains stretch out straight, in the other they “curl up in a coil”; 
otherwise, what you say about either state serves almost as well 
for its fellow. And whichever one you are living in at the time 
leaves only the other as a rational direction of escape. It’s “rest- 
ful just to think about New Hampshire. At present I am living 
in Vermont.” 

Frost has lived in Massachusetts, too, and genially concedes. 
that the border of the good land may stretch as far south as the 
mouth of the Charles. But some peculiar notions exist down that 
way. One of the most peculiar is that the people of New Hamp- 
shire are no match for the mountains. Frost meets this issue head 
on, as is his way, in the poem “New Hampshire”: 


Emerson said, “The God who made New Hampshire 
Taunted the lofty land with little men.’ 

Another Massachusetts poet said, 

‘I go no more to summer in New Hampshire. 

I’ve given up my summer place in Dublin.’ 

But when I asked to know what ailed New Hampshire, 
She said she couldn’t stand the people in it, 

The little men (it’s Massachusetts speaking). 


* * * * % * 


The glorious bards of Massachusetts seem 
To want to make New Hampshire people over. 
They taunt the lofty land with little men. 


Massachusetts’ Emerson and Amy Lowell are wrong. Nothing 
ails the people of New Hampshire except what may ail the 
human race in general. As a literary man you might even wish 
them worse than they are. You haven’t a chance to become a 
Dostoievsky with such material to go on. If you are a simple 
patriot, though, it’s the mountains that may embarrass you, not 
the people: 


If I must choose which I would elevate— 

The people or the already lofty mountains, 

I'd elevate the already lofty mountains. 

The only fault I find with old New Hampshire 
Is that her mountains aren’t quite high enough. 


With this shaky paradox Frost defies the bards of Massachu- 
setts. He likes the people as they are, has never had a good idea 
about improving them, he declares, but he has come to look 
down critically on the “pitiful reality” of Lincoln, Lafayette and 
Liberty since seeing an early map representing them at twice 
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their actual height. Mountains ought to be wild and high; ten 
thousand feet would be ideal. A realist on man, he pretends for 
argument’s sake to be a Platonist on mountains. 

When not attacking the foreigner’s notion that all New Hamp- 
shire has is mountains, Frost is more consistent. Only the slander- 
ing of his New Hampshire friends—men like the Star-Splitter, 
the Gum-Gatherer, and Farmer Brown (of the Descent)—can 
nettle him into slandering mountains. He is not really a Plato- 
nist. “We love the things we love for what they are” goes for New 
Hampshire’s mountains as well as for dried-up Hyla Brook that 
runs through the back pasture. 

To love things for what they are means to respect their in- 
dividuality and right to exclusiveness. For Frost nature is in- 
finitely diverse. He does not try to cancel out differences by 
assuming, with the pantheist, that a spirit of love unites all 
things. One of his best-known poems is often misinterpreted to 
mean something like that, and the misinterpretation is likely to 
linger with those who know his poems only in anthologies. In 
“Two Look at Two” the pair of lovers ascending a mountain 
toward evening wish to go on, but commonsense tells them to 
turn back before darkness obscures the rough path. As they 
hesitate below a wall, a doe and then a buck appear on the other 
side, motionless and unscared for a long moment while two look 
at two. It seems to the human pair as if this meeting were the full 
reward they had been moving toward; “As if the earth in one un- 
looked-for favor/Had made them certain earth returned their 
love.” The ‘‘as if” should put the reader on his guard against 
being wholly seduced by the beguiling woodland freshness of 
the poem and mistaking a mood for a truth. The intuition of 
oneness is an affair of the heart; the head makes its reservations. 
It is significant that a wall continues to separate the two pairs. 

“The Most of It’ was perhaps written to warn or to tease the 
too credulous readers of the earlier poem. Here a solitary human 
character makes an appeal to earth for “counter-love’. There is 
no response to his appeal, or at most the crashing passage of a 
great buck, majestically self-sufficient, down a talus-strewn slope, 
across a lake, and through the stones and underbrush of the near 
shore. ‘““That was all,” the poem concludes, closely echoing a key 
expression (“ “This must be all.’ It was all.”) in “Two Look at 
Two”. 

That the natural world has an existence of its own inde- 
pendent of man’s practical, aesthetic and spiritual needs is the 
theme or implication of many poems. In “The Need of Being 
Versed in Country Things” a human tragedy has occurred. The 
scene is an abandoned farm whose house, after setting the mid- 
night sky aglow, has only a chimney left. Phoebes fly in and out 
the broken windows of the barn and perch in the lilac and on 
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the raised arm of the dry pump. To human ears their murmur 
sounds like a sigh of regret for what has been, but one versed in 
country things knows that “for them there was really nothing 
sad”. Nor does the mountain care about the experiment in sur- 
vival at its base. The family living at the foot of a much-eroded 
peak feel secure enough to take liberties with their host, twitting 
him as a “squat old pyramid” that couldn’t roll down another 
stone if he tried. At that moment a pebble strikes the roof and 
then an “unleavened batch” of mud. None of the family survives 
to tell about the case of the old mountain still bent on its im- 
passive labor of “taking from the top to broaden the base”. 

Frost’s love of earth is the impartial love of one who expects 
no return, no special favors or exemptions. He decries the 
“tenderer-than-thou collectivistic regimenting love” by which 
reformers try to impose their nostrums on society and senti- 
mentalists make free with the natural world. He respects the 
separateness of every creature and thing, each obeying the laws of 
its own nature. Amidst such diversity, the risks are high, the con- 
fusion often great. We may feel that there is much in nature 
against us and may doubt a just proportion of good and ill. 
Still, over the long run our hold on the planet has increased. 
Though our position can’t be called a secure one, yet, taking 
nature altogether, including human nature, it may be a little in 
favor of man, say at least a fraction of one percent. In our resent- 
ful moods the fraction may seem small enough to justify a 
quarrel with the world. But Frost declares that his is a lover's 
quarrel. 

Diversity, confusion and risk stimulate him. In a wilderness 
of words he sees a challenge to make a well-ordered little poem. 
In a wilderness of mountain slope he sees a chance to set up a 
snug little farm. His characteristic image of the human condition 
is the isolated farm nudged up against woods on a mountainside. 
This is his symbol of our rather precarious hold on the planet. 
Boulders lie in the pasture “as touching as a basket full of eggs”. 
The hill wife is lonely and fearful—too glad when birds return in 
spring, too sad when they leave in the fall. On a winter night 
the snow creeps up the windowpane, and the comforting barn 
grows far away. In summer a cloudburst washes the topsoil of 
the garden a little nearer the sea. Even Farmer Brown himself 
has a precarious hold on his mountain slope. Caught by a gale 
on the beaten path between house and barn one winter evening, 
he slides two miles down over the icy crust of steep pastureland. 
Almost as familiar in Frost’s poems as the farmhouse on the 
slope are the cellar holes along the back roads up the mountain- 
side. Starkly gaping or belilacked and closing in “like a dent in 
dough”, they mark the enterprises that have failed, the round 
of land cleared, settled and abandoned: 
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Here further up the mountain slope 
Than there was ever any hope, 

My father built, enclosed a spring, 
Strung chains of wall round everything, 
Subdued the growth of earth to grass, 
And brought our various lives to pass. 
A dozen girls and boys we were. 

The mountain seemed to like the stir, 
And made of us a little while— 

With always something in her smile. 
Today she wouldn’t know our name. 
(No girl’s, of course, has stayed the same.) 
The mountain pushed us off her knees. 
And now her lap is full of trees. 


Yet the experiment goes on. There are always some to accept 
the challenge to pit their resourcefulness against the maximum 
risk. Frost admires these descendants of the pioneer who have the 
manifold handiness and the daring to make their stand on the 
edge of an untamed mountain slope. “It’s knowing what to do 
with things that counts.” The character his poems praise is the 
resourceful man, not morose or resentful when nature turns 
antagonist, but ready to turn with grace and a kind of gaiety to 
the problem of survival. It is the character of his fable, “A 
Drumlin Woodchuck”, a poem that begins in delight and ends in 
wisdom, as Frost says a good poem should. It is the story of 
Homer’s Odyssey, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, and ‘Thoreau’s 
Walden. Frost once said of the last two that they are old favorites 
of his because they show “how the limited can make snug in the 
limitless”. What the sea with its perils is to Odysseus, the un- 
inhabited island to Crusoe, and Walden Pond to Thoreau, the 
mountain farm is to Frost—an outpost of human enterprise on 
the edge of the limitless, a snug defense “between too much and 
me”’. 

Agrarian economy in the mountains is the subject of “Build 
Soil’, a poem in dialogue between Meliboeus and Tityrus, two 
plain Yankee hill farmers despite their fancy pastoral names. 
Meliboeus has given up potatoes (at thirty cents a bushel) in the 
interval and has bought a mountain farm for nothing down, 
“all-out-doors of a place, all woods and pasture only fit for 
sheep”. Wool too is down to seven cents a pound, and Meliboeus 
can’t afford to sell it any more than his potatoes. He will have to 
dress in sheep’s clothing and eat sheep. He envies ‘Tityrus, 
whose farm produces poems with no hard work at all, and asks 
him to use his writing talent to advertise farms to city buyers or 
to improve food prices. Instead, Tityrus tries to re-educate 
Meliboeus. Sell nothing. Produce it, but feed it out, eat it, or 
plow it under to build soil. Turn your run-out mountain farm 
in on itself till it can contain itself no more. Turn yourself in 
on yourself and build reserves. Don’t join too many gangs. We 
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men are too unseparate anyway. Let’s steal away and stay away, 
at least till we have an abundance of something that can’t be 
contained. ; 

When gangs become too much for Robert Frost, his instinct is 
to steal away to the mountains. When a “New York alec” tries 
to pin him down to a choice between two gangs, two equally 
distasteful ways of conforming, he knows a way out of the di- 
lemma: “Me for the hills where I don’t have to choose’. Once 
in his early years, it is said, he spent three months alone on 
Ossipee Mountain, thinking things over and building up re- 
serves. This isn’t desertion of responsibility. It is a strategic 
retreat, like that of the drumlin woodchuck retiring to the se- 
curity of his burrow: 


We allow some time for guile 
And don’t come out for a while 
Either to eat or drink. 

We take occasion to think. 


Mountain land is not only a challenge to the resourceful and 
a refuge for the harried and perplexed. It is also an object of 
study, a part of the natural world to be known for what it is in 
itself. In his tramps in the country north of Boston, Frost has 
always been the seeker. The choice between two diverging roads 
in the woods is no light matter to him. When the dead leaves on 
the ground and the fading of the last aster mark the end of his 
rambles over “the hills of view’, he is reluctant to accept the 
end of a season. “The heart is still aching to seek,/But the feet 
question ‘Whither?’ ” He is versed in stars, rocks, plants. The 
scorings of a cliff are meaningful to him. The mountain he is 
climbing has the same slope a book has, held in the hand, and like 
a book it is to be read and studied. He is an ardent botanizer and 
has flowers “‘to friend”. The plant, bird and animal life of moun- 
tain land is sharply and freshly observed in his poems. Blueber- 
ries, for instance, are as fully characterized as their pickers, the 
Loren family, in the poem “Blueberries”, and the reader’s im- 
pressions of that common fruit are permanently changed: 


‘It must be on charcoal they fatten their fruit. 

I taste in them sometimes the flavor of soot. 

And after all really they’re ebony skinned: 

The blue’s but a mist from the breath of the wind, 

A tarnish that goes at a touch of the hand, 

And less than the tan with which pickers are tanned.’ 


Clear perception of the object is the beginning of wisdom for him 
—‘The best thing that we’re put here for’s to see,” as his Star- 
Splitter says—, and the illuminating metaphor is wisdom’s end. 

So climbing a mountain brings not only the satisfaction of 
getting away or of reaching the top. The journey itself is full 
of interest. It is with a fine mountain as Coleridge said it should 
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be with a fine poem: ‘“‘The reader should be carried forward, not 
merely . . . by a restless desire to arrive at the final solution, but 
by the pleasurable activity of mind excited by the attractions of 
the journey itself.” 

Some of the attractions of the journey are represented in “A 
Fountain, a Bottle, a Donkey’s Ears and Some Books”, a title 
suitably meandering for the medley of bushwhacking and talk 
of the two salty characters in the poem. Davis, an old Fran- 
conian guide, claims to know the location on Kinsman of a 
baptismal font the Mormons used before going west. Poet and 
guide spend “a day of it out of the world”, ascending, descending, 
reascending, but finding no baptismal font. Maybe the mountain 
has shifted since ’85, Davis explains; anyway, forty years can do a 
good deal to bad masonry. Anxious for his reputation, he tries 
hard to redeem the day. He throws in a lesson on how to descend: 


Come straight down off this mountain just as fast 
As we can fall and keep a-bouncing on our feet. 
It’s hell for knees unless done hell-for-leather. 


He offers substitute attractions. At a look-off he notices an 
image stained on a cliff by vegetation, and he calls attention to 
it as “the famous Bottle’. He then offers to show the place from 
which two converging slides on another mountain look like 
donkey’s ears.” Teasingly, the poet rejects the bottle as empty and 
transfers the donkey’s ears to his guide. Complaining that a 
literary man isn’t fond of nature, only of books, old Davis vows 
to show him books then, and takes him down off the mountain to 
an abandoned house once occupied by an invalid poetess. They 
enter through a broken window and climb to the attic. There 
Davis points to the only object in the house stripped of all its 
furnishings, a packing case containing an edition of a book of 
verses. No poet could fail to be touched by the pathos of unsold 
poems. The day is saved, and so is old Davis’s reputation. The 
poet off Kinsman slips a book in his pocket, and the poetess in 
heaven, feeling the tug of this demand on her, eases her heart of 
one more copy. The mountain too has come off well, having 
proved full of surprises. 

Frost’s best profile of a mountain is found in the poem called 
“The Mountain” in North of Boston. This too is in the form of 
a dialogue, between the poet as visitor in the region and a native 
farmer driving a team of oxen on a road at the base of the peak. 
Attracted by the great shape that shadows the town where he is 
lodging, the poet has walked forth at dawn “to see new things”. 
By question and answer a picture of the mountain is built up bit 


*The porch of Frost’s old farmhouse near Franconia commands a view 
of two pairs of converging slides on Lafayette which suggest this comparison, 
especially the lower one on the right, with its vertical bar cut off from view 
just below the junction of the diagonals. 
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by bit until the reader comes to share the poet’s desire to ex- 
plore it. The mountain is so massive that the township it fills 
is never likely to have more than its present sixty voters. The 
mountain takes up all the room within boundary lines except for 
the few farmhouses clinging to its lower slopes like boulders 
broken off the upper cliffs. Pastures run up the sides a little 
way and end in a wall of trees. Above, in sun and shadow, are 
great terraced cliffs, some dropping sheer for a hundred feet. A 
climber, resting on the granite shelves with ferns in the crevices 
at his elbow, could have serial lookouts all the way up. A dry 
ravine, looking like a path, emerges invitingly from the woods 
into a nearby pasture. Right on the summit, according to local 
report, there is a spring, almost a fountain, the source of a brook 
whose water is warm in winter, cold in summer, relatively speak- 
ing. If the summit is not wooded, the poet speculates, there ought 
to be a view round the world. At any rate, the farmer replies, the 
spring on or a shade below the summit ought to be worth seeing. 
He has never seen it himself. Though he has worked around the 
foot of the mountain all his life, he has never climbed it; only 
been on the sides deer-hunting and trout-fishing. He has always 
meant to climb, but there never seemed to be a proper reason. He 
could not picture himself doing it. Would he go in overalls with 
a big stick as if to fetch the cows? Or with a shotgun as if after 
a stray black bear? “’’T'wouldn’t seem real to climb for climbing 
it,” he concludes. 

This exposure of enslavement to a sterile routine comes as a 
shock to the reader, now thoroughly convinced that a mountain 
of such individuality is worth climbing. The poet, however, nods 
assent—“I shouldn’t climb it if I didn’t want to”—and changes 
the subject. But he can’t withhold one last question, to make 
sure that this specimen of native incuriosity is all that it seems. 
“You've lived here all your life?”’ 

The real reason for climbing mountains is the subject of a 
sonnet entitled ““Time Out’’—time out from the routine to which 
the farmer is bound, time out from “all this now too much for 
us”. Here is the poem in full: 


It took that pause to make him realize 

The mountain he was climbing had the slant 
As of a book held up before his eyes 

(And was a text albeit done in plant). 

Dwarf cornel, gold-thread, and maianthemum, 
He followingly fingered as he read, 

The flowers fading on the seed to come; 

But the thing was the slope it gave his head: 
The same for reading as it was for thought, 
So different from the hard and level stare 

Of enemies defied and battles fought. 

It was the obstinately gentle air 

That may be clamored at by cause and sect 
But it will have its moment to reflect. 
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In a comic apology for his poet’s way of pairing such things as 
ten million silver lizards and a spring thaw on a hillside, slides 
and donkey's ears, books and mountain slopes, Frost explains in 
“The Door in the Dark” that he once banged his head against the 
edge of a door and had his 


native simile jarred. 
So people and things don’t pair any more 
With what they used to pair before. 


This was a happy accident if we owe to it one of the best answers 
ever given to the stock question, Why climb? The slope it gives 
the head. 


NoTE 


All verse quotations are from COMPLETE POEMS OF ROBERT 
FROST. Copyright, 1930, 1949, by Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
Copyright, 1942, by Robert Frost. By permission of the publishers. 

Poems quoted or alluded to in the article are listed below, under the 
titles of the volumes in which they first appeared: 
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WINTER CLIMBING AND CAMPING 


by RoserT L. CoLiin 


HEN CHERRY-GARRARD WROTE, “Polar exploration is at once 
Wie cleanest and most isolated way of having a bad time 
which has been devised”, he was prompted mainly by the severity 
of Antarctic weather. Winter weather on the summit of Mt. 
Washington is only slightly less severe than winter weather in 
Antarctica; and it is the winter weather which reveals the White 
Mountains in their most rugged aspect. Deep snow, high wind, 
and loss of foliage transform what in summer is a series of high 
hills into a mountain area of near-alpine grandeur. 

In testing their mental and physical resources against the va 
garies of the weather, winter climbers are following one of the 
oldest traditions of the Appalachian Mountain Club. Shortly 
after the Club was founded a few of its more adventurous mem- 
bers, with some timidity and trepidation, ventured into the 
White Mountains in winter. They were followed by many others, 
and the Snow-shoe Section of the A.M.C. grew into an active 
group that flourished for thirty-six years. Although most of the 
Snow-shoe Section members seemed interested in short climbs, 
sleigh rides and roaring bonfires, there were always a few bolder 
spirits eager to tackle the difficult peaks. Many of the 4000-foot 
peaks of New Hampshire were ascended in winter during this 
period and a few strenuous tours in the Presidential Range and 
its prominent ravines were undertaken. 

In an effort to infuse new boldness into winter climbing and 
to make more use of alpine technique and equipment, a number 
of people, under the leadership of Willard Helburn, met at 
Bemis, N. H., in 1923 to form what grew to be the “Bemis Crew’. 
Their yearly outings for more than thirty years have been re- 
corded in past issues of APPALACHIA and have been the means 
of keeping alive and vigorous the A.M.C. winter-climbing tradi- 
tion. 

Climbers today possess one advantage not available to their 
predecessors. Climbing and camping equipment has been im- 
proved to such an extent in the past ten years that it is now pos- 
sible for the ordinary climber to undertake winter-climbing trips 
up to several days’ duration without having to depend on per- 
manent shelters. With modern light-weight equipment a whole 
new field of endeavor is opened up. It is for those with some 


Ropert L. COLLIN, a physical chemist engaged in research work at the 
Cancer Research Institute, New England Deaconess Hospital, is Chairman 
of the A.M.C. Equipment Committee. He has done much alpine climbing in 
the Western United States and Canada, and winter climbing and ski touring 
in the White Mountains. 
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flicker of the spirit of adventure and for those not afraid of hard 
work. For, rewarding as it is, a climbing tour in winter is hard 
work. Considerable effort is needed to move through deep snow, 
more gear must be carried and route-finding is much more of a 
problem than in summer. 

The question of comfort must be squarely faced at the outset. 
If you insist on being comfortable at all times you had better 
stay at home; you will be unhappy on an overnight winter trip 
to a remote mountain. But although moments of severe discom- 
fort are bound to be met on trips to the higher summits, from 
the weather, deep snow or the weight that you carry, the rewards 
are great. An unbroken trail stretching ahead through the woods, 
the cleanness and remoteness of snow-covered ridges, mountain 
panoramas unimagined by summer climbers in leafy forests, the 
satisfaction of accomplishment after a hard struggle—these come 
only to those who earn them, those who are willing to put care 
into preparing for a trip and great effort into pushing it through. 

Although you should be prepared to take discomfort in your 
stride, you should not court it. Continuous discomfort on a trip 
will sap both physical strength and morale. It is essential that the 
winter climber be warm most of the time, well fed, and have a 
good rest at night. This requires careful thought, experimenta- 
tion and attention to minute details, as well as a general ap- 
proach different from that used in summer climbing. What fol- 
lows are hints that may be found useful by the inexperienced 
climber who wants to know the White Mountains in winter. 


‘THE CLIMB 


The simplest trip is the one-day climb where the mountain is 
ascended and descended by the same route. By planning to re- 
turn along a broken-out trail the party assures itself a path of 
retreat in case of inclement weather or accident. The circuit 
trip, which may start out as a one-day climb, is not in this class, 
since impassable conditions (extensive blowdowns or severe 
weather above timberline) on the return leg may cause an unex- 
pected night out for the party. On a trip of this sort the prudent 
party prepares for this possibility and carries the minimum of 
camping equipment—sleeping-bags and food for two days. _ 

Many peaks in the White Mountains can be climbed in one 
day but there are a few so far removed from plowed roads that a 
safely-equipped party cannot hope to complete the climb in a 
single day and must camp midway. Several range traverses can 
also be undertaken if camping is planned on. These extended 
trips present the greatest difficulties and also give the greatest 


satisfaction. ere 
Think out as thoroughly as possible, in advance, the implica- 
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tions of any proposed trip. The difficulties and hazards of the 
route should not be beyond the abilities of the party. Consider 
the possibility of accidents or bad weather at any point on the 
route. Will the party be able to cope with these situations? What 
are the escape routes and lines of retreat? 

A party with climbers of widely differing ability and endurance 
does not engender the best climbing. There is constant friction 
between the slow and the fast, and since the party cannot move 
safely if separated into small groups out of contact with each 
other, either the fast group must be forced to take an uncom- 
fortably slow pace or the slow group must be prodded into an 
activity which they may find exhausting. However, on introduc- 
tory or training trips the party will almost always be heterogene- - 
ous and in this situation the experienced and faster climbers must 
discipline themselves to the pace of the slowest in the group. 

Accidents which in summer may be only troublesome can be 
disastrous in winter. Injuries that immobilize a person are rare 
in winter snowshoe climbing but the possibility is always present 
and should be faced. When a disabling accident occurs the victim 
must be kept warm while he is being carried to civilization and 
the only way this can be done is to place him in a sleeping-bag. A 
good sleeping-bag carried by the party at all times, even on a 
one-day trip, is cheap life insurance. 

Route-finding. Part of the mental challenge of winter climbing 
lies in finding and following a preselected route. Many of the 
most popular summer trails are inadequately blazed for winter 
travel. When covered with four feet of snow even logging roads 
through hardwood forests may be difficult to follow. Winter 
blowdowns can obliterate many yards of trail. 

While an experienced party can disregard trails and move 
solely by map and compass, taking advantage of rivers and promi- 
nent ridges, most parties will be better off putting their efforts 
into following a path. If a proposed route is carefully scouted in 
summer, winter travel will be easier and faster. Walk over the 
trail when it is free of snow and try to imagine how it will look 
in winter. Note such features as stream crossings, sharp turns, 
intersections (the signposts may be buried in winter), open hard- 
wood forests and areas of scrub growth. Places that might cause 
trouble can be marked by colored cloth tied as high as possible 
or by small blazes also placed high. Compass readings through 
extensive open areas and above timberline may be useful. When 
traveling a trail in winter look for the marks where branches 
have been cut off trees or bushes by the trail-clearing crew. 

Serious consequences may follow getting lost above timberline 
in a storm and precautions must be taken to prevent this. When 
you emerge from the trees note carefully the relation between 
your exit and prominent landmarks, so that you can find it again 
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even in bad weather. Also take a compass bearing on the summit 
from this point and then if the clouds roll in you can follow the 
compass back. Do not depend on following footprints back, since 
they can be obliterated within a few minutes by driving snow. 
Holes left in the snow by an ice-axe may last a little longer. 
Cairns can be completely buried by snow and even those that are 
not will be difficult to find in a blizzard. 

There is no constant guide for estimating winter travel times. 
The depth and consistency of snow will rule your rate of prog- 
ress, and you must always be prepared for slow travel. It is rare 
indeed for a party to achieve even A.M.C. guidebook estimates 
on ascents, and this only under the best conditions. 

When choosing a route avoid, if possible, trails that traverse 
sides of steep slopes, no matter how good they are for summer 
use. In winter they become drifted over with snow and it takes 
effort for the snowshoer to keep from sliding right off them. 
Trails that go straight up a slope are easier; the climbing is slow 
but steady. In general it is better to stick to ridges, valley bottoms 
and direct ascents up the slope. 

Snowshoe Technique. Skis are great fun in valleys and on open 
slopes but snowshoes are more suitable for the steep, narrow 
trails that lead to most of the high White Mountain summits. 
The bearpaw snowshoe is best for general climbing use in the 
White Mountains. The beavertail type can be used but the front 
of the snowshoe must be flat and not project too far in front of 
your foot. When you kick snow steps with the beavertail your 
companion following close behind is in danger of having his 
teeth knocked out. The snowshoe binding should be strong and 
of the hinged type that prevents sideways motion of the foot. 

Snowshoes are simple to operate but there are a few tricks, not 
too obvious, that will make travel swifter and less tiring. Lift 
your foot on each step no higher above the snow than is necessary 
to clear the toe of the snowshoe. The rear end of the snowshoe 
should drag along behind. Just as in walking, a slow rhythmic 
pace is preferable to a fast one that requires frequent stops for 
breath. If you keep your weight directly over the snowshoe as 
much as possible, back- or side-slipping will be reduced. When 
traversing steep icy slopes keep your body vertical, ankles bent, 
and ice-axe held in both hands horizontally across your body 
with the point into the slope. Sharp metal prongs, at least an inch 
long, firmly attached to the bottom of your snowshoe will help 
greatly ona hard or icy surface and are essential for long traverses 
on steep, icy slopes. 

On a gentle rise back-slipping can be further reduced by put- 
ting the point of your ice-axe into the snow well ahead of you, 
sloping away from your body slightly, and pulling gently on the 
head of the axe as you walk by. The steeper the slope the more 
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pull you will want to put on the axe and the deeper it must be 
planted in the snow. On a very steep slope steps may have to be 
kicked in the snow. 

To kick a step, stand facing the slope with your weight on one 
foot and with your hands on the head of your ice-axe, which 
should be driven in vertically as far up the slope as possible. The 
unweighted foot is then raised, with knee bent. In one motion 
the foot is moved slightly back away from the slope and, snapping 
the heel up, driven forward into the snow. If the motion of the 
foot is quick enough when its direction is changed, and if the 
snowshoe binding is properly positioned, the snowshoe will slap 
up flat against the sole of your boot and enter the slope in a 
horizontal position. In hard snow more than one kick may have ~ 
to be made to get the snowshoe in far enough. Once it is in, your 
weight is transferred to it and you can pull yourself up into a 
standing position, using the ice-axe as a handhold. (Some people 
prefer one or two ski poles.) You will now be ready to kick a sec- 
ond step with the other foot. 

A controlled sliding descent, similar to a glissade, is much 
faster than a descent made with each foot firmly placed before 
the next is moved. A stable glissade position is a slight crouch, 
with weight over the heels and with the ice-axe point acting as a 
brake on the uphill slope behind you. Take a few little jumping 
steps with your weight on your heels until you start sliding. 

If an ice-axe is not available, then ski poles or a strong stick 
will be of great help. Ice-axes are so generally useful that all 
serious winter climbers should own one (err on the side of having 
it too long rather than too short) and at least one should always 
be carried by any winter-climbing party. An ice-axe can be dan- 
gerous when wielded thoughtlessly; when carried horizontally 
the spike of the axe should always be forward where you can see it. 

Clothing. Keeping warm is a problem in winter climbing but it 
cannot be solved by merely wearing an immense amount of 
clothing. The total weight of clothing must be kept down, like 
that of other pieces of equipment. Also, the body perspires con- 
stantly and clothing loses much of its insulating value when 
damp. Since wool retains more of its insulation when wet than 
cotton does, it is preferable to cotton for winter use. A number 
of loose, easily removable light wool layers will serve as insula- 
tion and over these can be worn a parka and windproof pants. 
The parka should come down over the hips and have a hood 
that can be drawn around the face leaving only the eyes exposed. 
When on the trail you will frequently need to adjust your cloth- 
ing to cope with changes in weather or amount of exertion. The 
quicker this can be done, the better. 

A hat should provide good insulation for the ears, the back of 
the head and the forehead. Mitts should come well up over the 
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wrist and have an outer windproof cover that also covers the 
wrists. Mitts get wet easily, so spare ones should always be carried 
in the pack. 

Boots are a problem. The experienced winter climber, after 
much experimentation, will be able to select footwear which 
suits his own particular requirements. However, for general use 
the insulated boots developed by the U.S. Army, commonly 
called “Korean boots’, are the best available. They will keep 
your feet warm under all the usual conditions of wet and cold, 
but your feet will always be damp and the skin will soften. On 
very long tours this may lead to blisters. 

Those who wear leather boots are bound to have cold feet, 
usually when the boots are first put on in the morning, even 
though they have been slept with all night in order to keep them 
from freezing. The worst thing you can do is stand still and 
wiggle your toes. The best thing is to lace your boots loosely, put 
on warm clothing all over, and then get your entire body moving, 
arms and legs especially. 

A compromise choice of footgear is the so-called Barker Boot, 
rubber feet with leather uppers. And as these are smaller than 
the Korean boots they may present less of a problem in the fitting 
of crampons. They should be made with built-in snowshoe loops. 


CAMPING 


The primary purpose of a winter shelter is to protect you from 
wind. For this a good tent is preferable to an open lean-to. The 
tent should be light, as well as strong, and the fabric should be 
tightly woven and water-repellent. Since blowing snow will sift 
through even tiny openings, a sewn-in floor and some means of 
completely closing door and ventilator openings is necessary. 
Ventilation to prevent carbon monoxide accumulation must be 
provided when cooking over a stove. This is particularly im- 
portant with tents made from plastic-coated fabrics and, in fact, 
any fabric when coated with ice. 

Because of the small, confined space in a tent, considerable 
practice and group cooperation are necessary for winter tenting. 
After choosing a campsite, preferably near water and protected 
from wind, take off your pack and put on all your extra clothing. 
Remember, you must keep busy to stay warm. This is not diffi- 
cult, since there is much to do before you can turn in to a warm 
supper and a night’s sleep. First stamp down the snow for your 
tent and for a small area in front; then stamp out a good path to 
the water supply. If evergreens are handy collect armfuls of 
small branches and spread them in a layer on the packed tentsite. 
In winter these small branches can be snapped off by hand and 
an axe is not needed. The layer of branches need not be thick, 
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since it is merely meant to provide some insulation between 
you and the snow, not to serve as a soft bed. Set the tent up on 
top of this, with the entrance away from the wind. Below timber- 
line, tent pegs can be improvised from small branches snapped 
off a tree. Tie guy ropes to them, bury them, and then stamp 
around to compact the snow. 

If wind is not blowing and the temperature is not too low, 
cooking can be done in the open; with even a slight wind it is 
easier to cook inside the tent. The cook can take the food and 
cooking equipment, including a gasoline stove, and go inside to 
prepare the meal. One man should stay outside close to the tent 
as cook’s assistant, to fetch water and be generally helpful. The 
others can remove sleeping equipment from packs and make- 
things tight outside for the night. Trying to make a fire in winter 
is a good way to keep warm while supper is cooking. Again, an 
axe is not necessary since frozen branches can easily be broken 
from trees and these can be reduced to small size by banging 
them against other trees or rocks. 

While all this is going on outside, the cook is snug in the tent 
working on supper. Starting a gasoline stove inside a tent is a 
tricky business; there must be adequate priming, so that the 
burner is hot before the gasoline valve is opened. Practice at 
home until you can start your stove at low temperatures without 
forming a flare of burning gasoline. Also, keep the stove clean 
and in good condition, as you would a delicate instrument. 

The preparation of meals in winter is a necessary chore that 
few will enjoy. Simplicity is vital. Although both breakfast and 
supper should be hot and substantial, many items, such as meat, 
can be pre-cooked at home and then warmed up in camp. Any 
cooking more complicated than warming up a stew or boiling 
water should be undertaken only if you are prepared to sacrifice 
much time to it. Avoid dehydrated foods that require long soak- 
ing. Liquid intake is important and hot liquids taken at meal- 
time are more satisfying than cold water drunk on the trail when 
you are tired. For utensils, a cup, “begging bowl” and spoon are 
sufficient. Once supper is ready the outside crew can pile into 
the warm tent with their sleeping equipment, eat supper and 
settle down for the night. 

Getting up in the morning before sunrise is a major moun- 
taineering problem. But it is almost a necessity in winter, when 
days are short and breakfast preparations lengthy. To tackle 
this, the best procedure is to go to sleep firmly resolved to get up 
at a certain time. An alarm clock may be helpful, but when the 
time comes get up automatically without trying to think. First 
thoughts in the morning are fuzzy and ill-formed, based more on 
bodily comfort than anything else, and if indulged in are liable 
to be disastrous to your climbing. Just go about the necessary 
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routine in a determined manner. The less said to your com- 
panions at this time the better. When the cobwebs finally clear 
and your mind has had time to dwell on the misery of your 
cramped quarters, with darkness all around and three oafs doing 
all they can to make your life wretched, you will find yourself 
nearly through breakfast and eager to get out into the sunrise 
and onto the trail. 


FURTHER READING 


Those interested in winter climbing may want to read more on the 
subject before starting out on a trip. Section XXI of the A.M.C. 
White Mountain Guide, “Mt. Washington In Winter’, should be 
carefully studied before attempting a winter climb in the Presidential 
Range. The Adirondack Mountain Club Winter Mountaineering 
Manual emphasizes the dangers of winter climbing and contains 
advice based on years of winter climbing experience in the Adiron- 
dacks. The Manual of Ski Mountaineering edited by David R. Brower 
contains much information on technique and equipment pertinent to 
climbing in the White Mountains. The first two publications can be 
obtained from the Appalachian Mountain Club office at 5 Joy Street, 
Boston. 

A more detailed article on equipment for winter climbing and 
camping will appear in a future issue of APPALACHIA. 


THE WILLEY DISASTER 
by JEANNETTE E, GRAUSTEIN 


“ee 


. on its fearful errand sped 
The rocky avalanche, crashing, strong and blind, 
While Terror stalked before, and Death was close behind.” 


N THE BARTLETT CEMETERY there is a small gravestone with a 
] simple but dramatic inscription: 


D. Allen 
Killed at Willey 
Slide 1826 


The stone is a rough boulder of coarse-grained, red granite split 
by nature or man so that it supplied a more or less vertical face 
for the crude and uneven lettering chiseled on it. The grave lies 
in the far northwestern corner of the cemetery, the direction of 
Mt. Willey, and not far from the Saco River which played an 
important part in the tragedy. It is now forgotten save as a sta- 
tion for an American flag, the emblem of a soldier. 

The story of the disaster which overtook David Allen and every 
other member of the Willey household has become legendary. 
Constantly retold through a century and a third, not only in 
factual form but also in poetry and fiction, it has been so em- 
broidered with romance that the facts are lost in apocryphal 
embellishments. Thomas Cogswell Upham, Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy at Bowdoin College, showed a good under- 
standing of human tendencies when he wrote in September, 1828: 


It seems desirable, that the particulars of this destruction should be- 
come a matter of record, while they are yet of recent occurrence, and 
not be left to the uncertain and unsatisfactory keeping of tradition.1 


This article is devoted to presenting the essential facts as re- 
corded by men who were at the site during the eventful week of 
the slide or by those more detached visitors who studied the 
topography within the next few years. Unfortunately the three 
fullest accounts, Crawford’s (1845), Benjamin Glazier Willey’s 
(1856) and Edward Melcher’s (1880), were not set down until 


JEANNETTE E, GRAUSTEIN, a member of the Club since 1923, has recently 
retired from the Biology Department of the University of Delaware. Her 
major concern is the writing of a history of North American Botany; as avoca- 
tion, she indulges an interest in local White Mountain history. 

Although much has been written on the Willey slide over the years, 
Miss Graustein has here collated the various reports into what will very 
likely prove to be the definitive account. 

*Upham, 266. For complete title of this and other references, see the 
bibliography at the end. 
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many years had intervened, possibly blurring the authors’ mem- 
ory of some of the circumstances. Small variations in the narra- 
tives may be due in part to emotional involvement enhancing or 
decreasing the scope of observation.? 

In 1826 three habitations stood on a twelve-mile stretch of road 
passing through the Notch: at Bretton Woods (Nash and Sawyer’s 
Location), Ethan Allen Crawford was located on the large inter- 
vale of the Ammonoosuc River at the western side of Mt. Wash- 
ington about four miles north of the Gateway of the Notch; two 
miles below the Gateway, in the tortuous, constricted valley of 
the infant Saco River, the Willey family had become new owners 
of a small long-established farm; and six miles farther down the 
river, where its banks first broaden to form a grand amphitheater 
among the mountains, Ethan Allen’s father, Abel, had built his 
“Mount Crawford House” on the extensive meadow. It was a 
good distance from Abel’s in Chadbourne and Hart’s Location 
to the nearest house to the south, and eight miles to Judge Obed 
Hall’s tavern in Upper Bartlett. 

All three houses, functioning as inns, were very useful in the 
development of the country to the north. The Notch through the 
mountains, discovered in 1771, was the most direct route by 
which settlers in upper Cods and northeastern Vermont could 
take their products to market in Portland and obtain salt, am- 
munition and other necessities. Most freighting was done when 
a snow cover on the rough road made hauling easier, although 
the winters were usually severe. Bitter winds, blowing through 
the Notch, continually drifted the snow, making progress for 
laden men and beasts painfully slow. So important were all three 
inns to the traveling public that, during a period when no one 
lived at “The Old Notch Tavern” (the Willey house), Ethan 
Allen kept the place supplied with hay and grain. This site was 
not favorable for a residence because the land that could be cul- 
tivated in the narrow gorge was too limited and the high moun- 
tain ridges east and west shortened the growing day. The house 
stood on the west of the road at the base of the steep wooded 
slope of Mt. Willey. On the opposite side of the road a modest 
meadow was under cultivation; beyond this the Saco ran under 
the even steeper rocky wall of Notch Mountain (Webster), long 
before denuded by forest fires. 

The Willey family came from their farm in Bartlett to the 
house in the heart of the Notch in the autumn of 1825. The fol- 
lowing summer nine persons were living there: Samuel Willey 
Jr. (born March 31, 1788) and his wife Polly Lovejoy (April 19, 
1791), their five children—Eliza Ann (July 19, 1814), Jeremiah 


*Fruitless discussion of minor discrepancies has been avoided by generaliz- 
ing. Thus the date of the early slides at the Willey House, given as “in June” 
(Crawford, Willey), “June 25” (Melcher), “June 28” (Silliman) and “July 9 
(Upham), has here been reduced to “early in the summer”. 
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(July 30, 1815), Martha Glazier (September 22, 1816), Elbridge 
Gerry (July 13, 1819) and Sally (July 11, 1823)—and two hired 
men, David Allen and David Nickerson. There were also two 
horses, a dog, two oxen, and probably some cows and sheep.* 
The head of the family was a year older than David Allen; Nick- 
erson was about 21. They were all local people. Samuel Willey 
Sr. lived near the Bartlett line in the northern part of Conway 
on the east of the Saco, and the Lovejoys were located about 
opposite them on the west side of the river. Nickerson had been 
brought up in Samuel Jr.’s household. 

David Allen had lived in Burton (now Albany), a township 
to the west of Conway. In the War of 1812 he served in the 
company of Captain John Willey of Campton, Third Regiment 
of Detached Militia, organized in the autumn of 1814 for the 
defence of Portsmouth and the coastal areas where attack was 
anticipated. He developed into a powerfully built, remarkably 
strong and agile man. He had a wife and four children living 
in Bartlett. 

In connection with the event described below it is important 
to note that the summer of 1825 had been a very dry season. 
Early in the summer of 1826, Abel Crawford was with a road 
crew mending the turnpike when a heavy rain came on that 
caused them all to seek shelter at the Willeys’ house. While there 


they saw on the west side of the road a small movement of rocks and 
earth coming down the hill, and it took all before it. They saw... 
whole trees coming down, standing upright, for ten rods together, 
before they would tip over,—the whole still moving slowly on, making 
its way until it had crossed the road, and then on a level surface some 
distance before it stopped.4 


The slide came within two or three rods of the barn and covered 
40 to 50 rods of the road. It was immediately followed by one of 


less magnitude taking a parallel course. Both parents witnessed 
the slides and were greatly alarmed. 


Mrs. Willey proposed to have the horses harnessed and go to my 
father’s, but the old gentleman told her not to be alarmed, as he said 
they were much safer there than they would be in the road; for, said 
he, there may be other difficulties in the way, like the one just de- 
scribed, or the swollen waters may have carried away some of the 
bridges, and they could not be crossed; and after some reasoning 


*Cows are mentioned only by Ethan Allen Crawford, who encountered 
them as he approached the house on August 30; sheep only by visitors to the 
scene who heard the story of the slide from local drivers (Silliman, May 1828; 
Henry Tudor, October 1831; “Nemo,” August 1835). In all accounts the sheep 
were reported as saved by huddling in front of the house. It would be 
incredible that so remote a household, with five young children, would be 
without cows; at that time sheep were almost as essential to the household 
economy. On this basis the stories invite confidence. That animals survived 
the slide—the dog certainly did—is highly significant. 

‘ Crawford, 89. 
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with her in this way she was pacified and remained safely. The next 
day, as the storm had abated, they set about removing the burden 
from the road, which required much trouble and labor.5 


Samuel searched about and, selecting what seemed a safer place 
than the house, constructed a “camp” from a tight cart-body for 
temporary protection in case of a similar occurrence. This evi- 
dently was a few hundred feet to the south of the house. 

The summer of 1826 also was excessively dry and hot; the 
earth became as loose as powder to a great depth, so that it was 
liable to rapid saturation by any prolonged rain. The drought 
was broken on Monday, August 28, at first by heavy showers and 
later by the most torrential rains that had ever been experienced 
in the mountains. 

It happened that Jacob B. Moore (1797-1853) of Concord, a 
printer and historian and a charter member of the recently 
formed New Hampshire Historical Society, had arrived the 
previous day at Ethan Allen’s with a few friends planning to 
climb Mt. Washington. Ethan Allen tried to discourage them 
because the wind had been blowing from the south for some 
days, a sign of coming rain; but feeling pressed for time they held 
to their plans and immediately proceeded seven miles by trail to 
Ethan’s bark shelter on the lower slope of the mountain, to stay 
overnight so that they might be on the summit for the sunrise. 
In the morning thick clouds topped the mountains and at about 
five o’clock it started to rain, so they kept to the camp. In the 
afternoon the increased violence of both rain and wind ex- 
tinguished their fire and dashed them with streams of water. 
Great black clouds hung menacingly over the mountains, “‘signifi- 
cant portents of destruction”. Deciding that it was imprudent to 
remain, they started back to the inn at 4.30 in some apprehen- 
sion, under the guidance of Thomas J. Crawford. In order to 
pass raging tributaries that they had simply stepped across the 
previous day, Crawford had to fell trees, which they walked or 


crawled along. 
The very earth seemed to shake under our feet, as the winds drove 
down from the mountains through the valley—mingling their roar 
with that of the river, which now tumbled along in a white foam, 
like a tremendous cataract.® 


They reached Crawford’s at nine o'clock, shortly before the 
bridge over the main stream was carried away. Torrents of rain 
lashed the earth through the evening, the most awful downpour 


coming at the end. 
Moore wrote an account of the most obvious damage at Ethan 


Allen’s: 


5 Ibid. 
* Moore, 226, 
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The storm ceased about midnight. The next morning’s sun shone 
out brightly upon a scene of desolation, such as none of us had ever 
witnessed. The entire crops of our host ... were destroyed, the 
water having completely covered them, and risen even up to the 
steps of the dwelling—fourteen of his flock of sheep were drowned—a 
shed go feet in length was carried away in the flood, and portions of 
his most fertile land were covered deep with sand and gravel, borne 
down in a torrent from the mountains. .. . Thousands of trunks, 
branches and roots of trees, passed along the current, covering, in 
some directions whole acres. . . . Deep excavations in the earth .. . 
were presented to the eye in every direction, as the waters subsided; 
and their fall was almost as rapid as the rise. 

The effect of the rain upon the mountains was immediately per- 


ceived. . . . Long slides . . . having the appearance of stripes... 
commencing generally near the highest limit of vegetation on the 
mountains .. . widened and deepened in their course downward, 


carrying along with them generally all the trees, shrubbery and loose 
earth from the mountain of granite beneath. From a few yards in 
width near their commencement, the avalanches extended in some 
instances to hundreds of rods in width near the foot of the mountains.? 


On steep slopes the powdered soil, saturated with and weighted 
by water, was acted on by the wind-tossed trees as though by 
giant levers, and slipping off the bedrock it slid along the watery 
way, gathering increasing momentum. The two great slides on 
Mt. Pleasant, wounds that have never healed, date from this 
storm. 

When, on Wednesday, some of Moore’s party returned to their 
project of climbing Mt. Washington they found that the trail 
through the woods was a shambles, alternately excavated, buried, 
or blocked by fallen trees. No trace was found of the bark 
shelter or any of its contents save a few shreds of blankets caught 
on twigs; even the iron blanket chest was never seen again. Dur- 
ing the ascent of the mountain the climbers counted thirty 
landslides. 

Twelve miles down the valley Abel Crawford suffered heavier 
losses than Ethan. Abel happened to be away from home. When 
the Saco began to flow through the house his intrepid wife 
hustled the children from the lower to the upper floor and stood 
all night at a window with a clothes-pole, pushing off the tree- 
trunks as they were brought down by the flood so that the house 
might not be rammed off its foundations. By flashes of lightning 
she could see the flooded crops, drowning sheep which bleated 
piteously, the destruction of a new sawmill, and the cut lumber 
being carried down river. When the waters receded it was dis- 
covered that the Saco had been shunted westward by a slide from 
Mt. Crawford; its new bed cut through the best intervale land 
of the farm. It is of interest that the Mt. Washington (or Dry) 
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River pours its waters into the Saco a mile or so north of Abel’s 
location; this tributary, draining the great watershed of Oakes 
Gulf, bears a relation to the Saco in length and volume com- 
parable to that between the Missouri and the Mississippi. Abel’s 
farm was deluged by a far greater volume of water than that of 
the Willeys. 

Similar ruin of soil, improvements and livestock occurred on 
Razor Brook, the Rocky Branch and the Ellis. The “New River”, 
which appeared cascading down high cliffs into the Ellis at the 
Eastern (Pinkham) Notch during a great storm in 17475, returned 
to its previous undistinguished bed during this storm, after hav- 
ing excited admiration and astonishment for fifty-one summers 
in the few persons who passed that way. Very early in the morn- 
ing, in Bartlett and Conway, warnings were spread to remove 
cattle and horses from the intervales, which became seething 
lakes as the Saco rose twenty-four feet. With dawn, scars of many 
landslides became clearly visible where torrents of rain had torn 
all covering from the solid rock of the mountains. More than a 
hundred slides came down during this storm, which centered on 
the Washington range. 

All the inhabitants of the region had so much trouble on their 
hands that the major catastrophe went unsuspected in the settle- 
ments until Wednesday evening, when it was unfolded by a lone 
traveler, John Barker. He had been delayed for several hours on 
Tuesday, on his journey southward, by the loss of the bridge over 
the Ammonoosuc. About four o’clock the flood had abated suf- 
ficiently for Ethan Allen to ferry him over the river on horseback. 
Most of the road was destroyed and the going was precarious. 
Below the Gateway the upper part of the road was gouged with 
holes that were cut to twenty feet in depth by the confined tor- 
rent; farther on, the valley was clogged almost continuously by 
gravel, boulders and trees that had slid off the precipitous walls 
on each side of the Notch. 

About sunset the traveler finally reached the Willey House, 
which was surrounded by the rubble of a great slide that had 
started at the skyline and had come directly down toward the 
building. Some rods back of the house a huge rock firmly lodged 
on a ledge had divided the mass into two streams which united 
again in the intervale in front of the house. The northern wing 
had crushed the stable and carried much of it away, but the 
house, and the woodshed that connected them, stood uninjured. 
The place was deserted except for a dog which did not at first 
_ encourage the stranger’s entrance. The doors stood open, the beds 
were tumbled, clothes were scattered about, a Bible was open on 
a table, and on the bar were money and some papers of Samuel 
Willey’s. Barker thought that the family had fled down the 
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valley to Abel Crawford’s. After he had gone to bed and quiet 
reigned he became aware of persistent low moanings. Having no 
light with which to investigate their source he spent a sleepless 
night, troubled by misgivings. In the morning he found two 
horses killed in the stable and a pair of oxen alive, one of which 
was held prisoner by a fallen timber while the other stood 
patiently by. Barker released the beast with the help of an axe. 
Then he continued southward on his difficult way. (I'wenty-one 
of the twenty-three bridges on the twenty-mile-long turnpike 
were washed away.) He did not reach Abel’s until noon and it 
was evening when he got to Judge Obed Hall’s tavern in Upper 
Bartlett. His account of conditions in the Notch sped apprehen- 
sive men northward that Wednesday afternoon and evening. 

The first anxious neighbor to arrive on Wednesday, however, 
was Ethan Allen, who was accompanied by a guest from Con- 
necticut (the Reverend Carlos Wilcox, 1794-1827). After driving 
two miles they found that their wagon could not get by the gulfs 
cut by torrential waters, so they left it and made the rest of the 
journey on foot through terrifying chaos. The road was a con- 
tinuous ruin; below the Gateway it was visible only in one place 
for two or three rods. As they neared the Notch House they met 
with cows long unmilked, their introduction to the sinister con- 
ditions at the house. Ethan wanted to continue on to the Mount 
Crawford House to find out how his father’s family had fared, 
but his guest insisted on being helped back to the inn. After ar- 
riving home at four, Ethan’s uneasiness about affairs in the Notch 
caused him to return to the Willey House. By that time several 
men had come up from the south, including one of Ethan’s 
brothers. Ethan was thereby assured of the safety of Abel’s family 
but no one had any hope for the Willey family. Ethan, too upset 
to remain as the others did, for the fourth time that day traversed 
the treacherous six miles, this time groping his way home in the 
darkness. The next day a message asking for his help took him 
again to the Notch, most unwillingly, for he was overwhelmed 
by the unfolding tragedy. 

A group of twelve men who set out from Bartlett on Wednes- 
day evening included Edward Melcher,’ Ebenezer Tasker, Jona- 
than and Joshua Rodgers, Samuel Tuttle, Abram Allen, Samuel 
Stillings, Isaac Fall, Levi Parker, Mr. Eastman and Abel Craw- 
ford who had been prevented by the swollen Saco from reaching 


*Melcher’s three children had had a narrow escape in returning home 
from school on Monday afternoon: the Stanton bridge over the Saco, covered 
with water, was carried away a few minutes after they fearfully ran over it 
During the evening the whole family had taken refuge with neighbors living 
es ae ground just before a landslide dammed their brook and flooded 
the farm. 
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home earlier. They encountered a major difficulty in crossing 
the Sawyer River; Abel, appreciably older than his companions 
and afraid to ford the swift current, was carried over on Melcher’s 
back. After having supper at Abel’s they started at about mid- 
night to cover the last six miles, where all bridges were gone and 
“the road, too, some of the way’. As soon as light served, search 
for the bodies began. 

Meanwhile news of the disappearance of the family at the 
Notch House reached both the Lovejoys and the Willeys in Con- 
way on Wednesday evening; and again, about midnight, the 
blasts of the trumpet of a messenger carried a note of alarm 
across the lake formed by the Saco to the ears of the senior Willeys 
and their neighbors, who gathered on the far bank and received 
confirmation of the evening’s reports. The dog’s earlier attempts 
to alert the Lovejoys had failed, although he had arrived at their 
farm with bruises on his body and had approached separately 
different members of the family, moaning pitifully. (Later he was 
frequently seen running swiftly north or south on the Notch 
road and finally disappeared.) 

On Thursday, Samuel Willey Sr., his sons Benjamin and 
Stephen, a son-in-law, Jonathan Thompson, and presumably 
other relatives, joined by friends and neighbors, made their way 
up the Notch road to the scene of desolation and horror. As they 
neared the site it became apparent to them that three slides had 
come off Mt. Willey very near the house. The southernmost, sepa- 
rate from the other two, had deposited its debris in the intervale 
to form an immense and deep mass of gravel, boulders, earth and 
tree-trunks. The northernmost, the longest slide, had notched 
the skyline at the mountain’s ridge, about 2000 feet above the 
river, and had come directly down behind the house, cutting 
deeply and widening as it descended. After this slide divided, 
debris from the southern stream came within a few feet of the 
house: Melcher recalled that he stepped easily from the rubble 
to the roof of the house. The northern branch had carried away 
most of the barn. A plot of green grass was left in front of the 
house, at the point before the divisions rejoined; here sheep were 
said to have huddled in safety. The third slide, lying south of the 
long slide, was merged with the branch which by-passed the south 
wall of the house. This was described as “a still larger” slide that 
flowed down over “the place where Mr. Willey had hunted out a 
safe refuge”. The opinion of the observers was that the longest 
slide was the last of the three to reach the road. 

Jacob B. Moore left Ethan Allen’s for Lancaster, but hearing 
at Jefferson of the catastrophe at the Notch he returned and 
stayed overnight at the Willey House in order to examine the 
slides. He estimated that the long slide split 
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within about five rods of the dwelling, where its course appears to 
have been checked by a large block of granite, which, falling on a flat 
surface, backed the rolling mass for a moment, until it separated into 
two streams. ... The house remained untouched, though large 
stones and trunks of trees made fearful approaches to its walls... 9 


Later Oliver P. Hubbard, Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy 
and Geology at Dartmouth College, found that the bed of the 
upper half or so of the slide was a trap dike; lower down the 
slide had widened and uncovered a granite substratum as well as 
the dike. The cloudbursts of rain must have flowed in cataracts 
down the mountain slope above the impenetrable seam before 
the weighted earth slipped away under its force. 

About fifty men gathered to hunt for the bodies of the victims. 
Search was at first directed to the mass of rubble directly in front 
of the house, but by Thursday afternoon attention was turning 
southward whither the debris had been washed along by the 
flooded river and suddenly stopped, 


for the advanced part of the avalanche was more than perpendicular, 
the top projecting over that portion that rested on the ground—so 
much so as to form caves. .. . 


Seeing large numbers of flies about the entrance, I was led to search 
one of the caves above mentioned. I crawled in quite a number of 
feet, and discovered a man’s hand jammed in between two logs. I 
came out and indicated to Thomas Hart and Stephen Willey where 
to dig. We soon came to the body of the man whose hand I had seen. 
It proved to be that of David Allen, a hired man of the Willeys. Di- 
rectly behind the body of Allen was that of Mrs. Willey. Both were 
entirely denuded and terribly mangled, especially about the head. 
The back part of Mrs. Willey’s head was entirely jammed off. . . .10 


Edward Melcher added to his account that Allen’s right hand 
was extended toward Mrs. Willey and was about two feet from 
her left hand, so that it seemed he had been guiding her, and 
that both were on their faces, with Allen’s left hand fast between 
two logs. Melcher, Hart and Stephen Willey did all the digging 
that revealed the first two bodies. Ethan Allen placed a wooden 
marker at the spot, which Silliman estimated was fifty to sixty 
rods (about goo feet) from the house. 


While we were digging out these bodies, others discovered: Mr. 
Willey’s body down the brook four or five rods from where we were 
digging—he was clothed with the exception of one coat sleeve torn 
entirely off—fast under a timber torn from the barn. I had crossed 
the brook several times on the timber but did not discover Mr. 
Willey, and he was not found until the water had lowered in the 
brook, and one knee was seen above the water. ... These three 
were found on Thursday, the first day of our search.11 


° Moore, 230. 
0 Melcher, 3, 4. 
4 Melcher, 8. 
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THE OLD WILLEY HOUSE AS RESTORED IN 1844 BY HORACE FABYAN 


On the left the new Willey House, a hotel built by Fabyan in 1845. 
Both buildings burned in 1899. 
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The bodies, wrapped in sheets and laid in coffins fashioned 
from available material, were placed in a temporary common 
grave dug near the house. Elder Samuel Haseltine’s prayer of 
committal came at darkness. 

The next morning most of the group left for home but some 
remained to continue the search for the six undiscovered bodies. 
The times at which the bodies of Nickerson and two of the chil- 
dren were found are reported differently in the three local ac- 
counts. Benjamin Willey, who left the Notch on Friday morning, 
says that the body of the youngest child, Sally, was found later 
that day, and those of the oldest child, Eliza Ann, and of Nicker- 
son on Saturday. Ethan Allen, whose phrasing suggests that he 
was not present throughout the period, says the youngest was 
found on Thursday afternoon, Nickerson on Saturday, and 


on Sunday the eldest daughter was found, some way from where the 
others were, across the river; and it was said her countenance was 
fair and pleasant, not a bruise or a mark was discovered upon her. It 
was supposed she was drowned. She had only a handkerchief around 
her waist, supposed to have been put there for someone to lead her.12 


A bed rested on the rubble not far from her body. 
Melcher holds that the younger child found was not Sally but 
the youngest boy, Elbridge, and he reiterates this. 


The youngest boy was found a little in the rear of his mother, and 
the oldest girl below her father in the brook. A young man about 
twenty years old, named David Nickerson, whom the Willeys had 
brought up, was also among the last, his body being found the next 
day about a foot deeper in the rubbish, and some four feet from the 
others. The . . . three remaining children of the Willeys were never 
found.18 


What the dwellers in the Notch House thought, feared and 
did as “roaring waters gathered at their feet and [they] heard the 
mountains crumbling over their heads” no one will ever know. 
Family, friends and strangers, however, could not refrain from 
speculating on the course of the events which plunged them into 
disaster while, ironically, the house stood as the only safe shelter 
in the heart of the Notch. 

A careful consideration of the circumstances during the eve- 
ning storm—the high winds and torrential rain, the threat that 
the turbulent Saco would flood the road and might carry the 
buildings off their foundations, outer darkness which there was 
no means of illuminating, the reverberations and echoes of slides 
up and down the valley which told of the blocking of the road 
in both directions if it were not entirely cut off by the river; these 
factors in conjunction with the discoveries made by the searchers 
—the confusion inside the house, the safe spot of land immedi- 


18 Crawford, 97. 
% Melcher, 5. 
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ately in front of the house, the proximity of most of the bodies 
to timbers torn from the barn, the presence of a bed on the 
rubble, the unmarked body of the young girl;—these two as- 
semblages of facts suggest that the most probable course of events 
was somewhat as follows. The children went to bed as usual, and 
presumably so did all the household except the father. When the 
rampaging river rose to an unprecedented height the sturdier 
stable, which had recently been repaired, seemed a safer place 
than the house. (An old sketch of the site shows that it stood on 
land a bit higher than the house and the rear supports may have 
been farther from the river.)! The adults could move back and 
forth easily through the connecting woodshed and a bed and the © 
sleeping children could be carried thither. When the slide de- 
stroyed the barn, a cataract of accompanying water might have 
washed the light, unresistant bodies of the children down the 
river, whereas the larger, heavier adults, struggling to maintain 
their footing and control, would hold their own long enough to 
suffer impact with the broken timbers of the building and the 
rubble and trees of the slide. That everyone voluntarily rushed 
out of the house toward a flooded and turbulent river assumes 
the domination of all by blind panic. Even the dog, the cows and 
the sheep, supposedly, clung to the space in front of the house, 
and Melcher’s poultry saved themselves from drowning by mount- 
ing a manure pile. No opinion has validity, but it seems that 
instinctive caution and the warning cries of the first victims 
would have saved at least one person if the family had gone out 
from the house. Benjamin Willey says that many of those present 
on August 31, 1826, when the bodies of the three adults were 
found, thought that the family had taken shelter in the barn. 
Yet to-day the story uniformly told recounts that the family 
rushed from the house and were overcome by the avalanche. 

The bodies of the Willeys were removed in December to the 
burying-ground at the Willey farm in Conway (now Intervale), 
where an ample stone of gray slate was inscribed with the names 
of all the members of Samuel Jr.’s family. The graveyard, en- 
closed by a stonewall and reserved to Willey heirs, is located in a 
field on Route 16 near the Hoffman House (long known as the 
Bigelow Place). David Allen’s body was placed in the Bartlett 
cemetery about ten miles to the northwest. Allens who may have 
been descendants of David are buried in the southwestern quad- 
rant of the cemetery. Nickerson’s grave is unknown. It may have 
been an unmarked one in either graveyard, or the commemora- 
tive stone may have disintegrated or the inscription been effaced 
by time. 


“Farmer's Monthly Visitor, August 1839, p. 119. 
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ADDENDUM 


After the above paper had gone to the printer the writer 
happened on an account of the Willey tragedy by Benjamin 
Durgin Eastman, who was at the Notch House from August 31 
into September 3, 1826. The account was one of a series of papers 
of local interest written by Eastman in his seventy-eighth year 
for The Idler, a small weekly published in North Conway in the 
summer of 1880. 

He is very specific as to the nature of the rocky barrier which 
turned the slide from the house: 


There was a large boulder some rods from the house, whose surface, 
even, had never been discovered previous to the slide. It is true, 
however, that its existence under ground made a ridge to the base of 
the mountain. The first or foremost part of the slide, consisting of 
old logs, trees, brush, bark and moss, floated over this embedded 
rock and lodged against the house, while the rush of water, rocks and 
other mountain debris made channels each side of the rock. The 
force against the house was thus broken, but the north branch swept 
away the shed and crushed the stable. The next Sunday morn- 
ing after the slide a line was procured with a rock attached which 
was let down on the very straight and smooth surface of the uncovered 
boulder, and over forty-five feet of surface was then and there dis- 
closed. Not less than thirty feet perpendicular from the surface was 
this cavity at the base of the mountain and rock. 


His recollections of the search for the bodies and of the 
searchers introduces some new details and some puzzling dis- 
crepancies. On Wednesday, August 30, Dr. Chadbourn, the 
Conway physician, returning from Bartlett, told all whom he 
passed that a man who had come through the Notch reported 
that there were no human beings at the Willey House. As they 
heard the report all the able-bodied promptly started for the 
Notch, pushing on “over every incumbrance”. 


. . . Two of us from Conway pressed on to the old Crawford House, 
and there learned that a small party had left there nearly an hour 
before. . . . It was now past midnight . . . after taking some refresh- 
ment we replenished our tin lanterns and resumed our journey, and 
were in with the others, they having been retarded in felling trees on 
which to cross some of the streams. It was yet dark when we arrived. 
By the flickering lantern light we entered that silent solitary room 
from whence those trembling and horror-stricken friends of ours had 
fled to meet a fate they were trying to shun. The north-west corner, 
a room where Mr. and Mrs. Willey slept, appeared just as they left 
it in their flight. A trundle bed was also in this room, where the three 
youngest children slept. There were the little shoes and stockings they 
had taken off for the last time, together with other wearing apparel 
lying near. At the head of the bed stood the same old table which 
is now in the possession of James C. Willey . . . An open Bible lay 
upon it, and upon the Bible lay the good man’s spectacles, . . . The 
candle-stick from which gleamed the light on that dismal night also 
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stood upon the table. . . . As soon as daylight dawned the search 
commenced, as... the evidence of a general destruction of every- 
thing in the valley outside the house convinced us that their 
remains were among the general ruins. . . . Arrivals of our friends 
continued from ten o’clock until night. Mr. James Willey, the 
elder brother of Samuel, Jr., a discreet man of executive bear- 
ing, counseled and directed in the operations. While the writer 
was assigned to the charge of the house, and Samuel Tuttle 
his assistant, others were designated to the management in the search. 
A little after noon the discovery of flies proceeding from the upper 
portion of the jam nearest to, and but a short distance down stream 
from the southeast corner of the house, the cutting and removing of 
timbers commenced, and soon the discovery of the remains of Mr. 
David Allen was announced, and then of Mrs. Willey, and about an 
hour later the remains of Mr. Willey were found some rods farther 
east. Preparations were made for the interment of these mangled 
remains, and the Rev. Samuel Haseltine officiated in the burial serv- 
ice. When this minister with slow and distinct utterance commenced 
his prayer, and referred to the magnificence of the Deity, as described 
by the Prophet Isaiah, saying, “Who hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven with a sphere, and com- 
prehended the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the 
mountains in scales and the hills in a balance,” the echo gave back 
every word of this sublime description in a tone equally clear and 
solemn with that in which they were first uttered. The effect of this 
service, connected with such heart-rending scenes, was the most soul- 
stirring and heart-melting scene of our life. 

The search for the remains of the other lost ones continued during 
the week without success. On Sunday following, when all had left but 
the writer and a small boy, George Nickerson, whose brother David 
was among the lost, about noon we took with us an axe and went 
down to a very large jam, below where the others had been found. 
We saw east of the jam, in the water some fifteen rods distant, what 
looked like a straw bed. We commenced gathering materials for a 
raft on which to go to the object in view, and while moving some 
pieces of broken timber we saw some flies issue from the debris. We 
cut down some three or four feet and saw the bottoms of the little 
child’s feet. At that moment we heard people conversing as a new 
recruit of friends were just arriving to perpetuate the search. We left 
the new comers the work of caring for the remains, and finished our 
raft and went to the bed, for it was a straw bed, and while at this spot 
we saw down the stream some ten rods something that appeared in 
shape like a human form, being covered with such materials as gather 
on the top of water that is pent up. We went to the object and found 
it the body of Eliza Ann. So in less than two hours we found the 
oldest and youngest, the only two children ever found. On the 
following Tuesday the little boy, George, who mourned so for his 
brother, had his desire granted. Said he: “I know he is dead, but I 
must see his dead body or I shall die.’’” His remains were found. 

This closed our personal knowledge of the sad tragedy, and al- 
though almost fifty-four years have passed, still remains that clear and 
vivid picture of that heart-moving scene, more prominent than any 
of the past occurrences of our eventful life. 


Eastman, Benjamin Durgin. “North Conway: Its Surroundings I 
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DOWN THE DUNAJEC 


by ROLAND PALMEDO 


F SOMEONE had told me two years ago that in June 1959 I 
I should be kayaking in Poland on a stream reminiscent of the 
Yampa in Colorado, I should have thought him slightly crazy. 

But if you entertain a seemingly preposterous idea awhile it 
begins to be acceptable, and then to acquire feasibility. 

Thus, when Stanislaw Ziobrzynski, my Polish colleague on the 
Downhill-Slalom Committee of the International Ski Federation, 
urged me in 1957 to come to Poland to take a kayak trip with 
him on a beautiful river that flows in part through a canyon, I 
appreciated his hospitality, but discarded the idea as impractical. 
After all, I went to Europe every winter to ski, and one trip a 
year abroad was enough—unless, of course, I could get off again 
to ski in Chile in August. 

“Discarded”, did I say? Well, not quite. The alluring idea 
stayed subliminal for only a short while. I have always enjoyed 
pushing out to strange places to ski—the Andes and the Atlas, 
the Caucasus and the Pyrenees, Mauna Kea. Yes, even the 
Montezuma Basin in Colorado was in that category before Aspen 
was developed. But with so much river-pioneering still to be done 
in our own country, and the Austrian streams to look forward to, 
it had not seriously occurred to me to venture so far afield. 

When you receive an invitation from a particularly congenial 
friend, you make every effort to accept. And Stan is a particularly 
congenial friend. He will have a leading part in planning for and 
organizing the world’s championships in ski jumping and cross- 
country to be held in Zakopane, Poland, in 1962. 

Last year Stan suggested that immediately after the XXII. Ski 
Congress in Stockholm, which we were both to attend, we meet 
in Warsaw and start out from there for the Dunajec River, in 
southern Poland. And this we did. 

In Bremen I first picked up a nice little German station wagon, 
a Klepper T-9 single kayak, a small tent, sleeping-bag and mat- 
tress, a container with two changes of oil, and an emergency gas 
can. The Germans make good camp gear—as well as good fold- 
boats. A half-day’s motoring took me to the East German border 
at Helmstedt. The next day was a long one with a new car— 
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across all of East Germany and two-thirds of Poland, with four 
border-control posts, 470 miles between 7.15 a.m. and 1.00 a.m. 

Warsaw was surprising. Many new buildings, residential and 
business, had arisen from the rubble of the war, but most impres- 
sive and appealing of all was the old marketplace, where the sur- 
rounding houses, built in the 17th and 18th centuries, had been 
re-erected, brick by old brick, stone upon stone. Even the old 
pieces of ironwork, and the tradesmen’s emblems, had been found 
in the debris and replaced. But in many other places gutted 
buildings, with upper stories collapsed, were grim reminders of 
the horror that war had brought to Poland. 

Broad new streets had been cleared, and the city lacked the 
drab, dingy and depressing look of most east-European towns. 
There was a moderate amount of automobile and street-car traf- 
fic, and the shops seemed adequately stocked with plain con- 
sumer goods. 

After a few days we were at last off for the Dunajec. Stan’s 
wife, Yolanta, as competent and agreeable as she was decorative, 
came along as camp cook and car-shuttler, and their engaging 
small daughter, Anya, to pick flowers for us. 

The streams that form the Dunajec start in the snowfields of 
the Tatra Mountains, a rugged range of alpine character that 
forms the southern boundary of Poland. We put in at Nowy 
Targ, a small market town where the river is barely large enough 
to deserve the name. But, as it babbled along, other streams from 
the mountains swelled it, so that eventually its riffles became 
respectable haystacks. 

Our first day seemed too rarely perfect to be repeated, yet day 
after day we had blue skies, bright sun, clear air and cold nights. 
In fact, my standing joke with Stan was to complain about the 
weather. ‘““How can I possibly get any decent photographs when 
there’s never a cloud in the sky?” Steep hillsides ran down to the 
river, cultivated in long, narrow vertical-running fields, in all 
shades of green and gold. Thick forests of evergreens crowned 
the heights. 

Our first camp was at the foot of the hill on which stood the 
ruined castle of Czorsztyn. From its walJs we looked down on 
the start of our next day’s run. A few miles downstream on the 
opposite side was another imposing castle, Niedzica, which I did 
not intend to leave uninspected. 

That evening I found that you can believe those pictures of 
kayak camping which you see in German magazines and ads. 
People seated on folding chairs are eating at tables with flowers 
on them, having cooked on a gasoline stove. These amenities 
appeared to be taken for granted, but an axe, flashlight or lantern 
was conspicuous by its absence. 
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Frequently in the evening peasant girls would come to our 
camp with milk, potatoes, vegetables or fine big strawberries. 

Characteristic of the river were the deceptive gravel banks. 
Time and again the main channel seemed to be the broad ex- 
panse of slack water ahead. But gradually this became shallower, 
as small off-shoots of water slipped into a lower separate channel 
at one side. Finally this cul de sac ended in a thin trickle over a 
gravel bank. Stan had a never-failing eye for the early off-shoot 
that eventually became a swift stream carrying go percent of the 
water. 

During the first few days, whenever I departed from Stan’s 
lead, I had to beat an ignominious retreat. It was only later that 
on a few occasions I picked an alternate channel as good as or | 
better than his. 

As we approached Niedzica Castle, on our second morning, an 
unexpected sight caught my eye. On the left bank scores of people 
were gathered, apparently waiting to get into flat boats or rafts 
which were poled by men fore and aft. This proved to be the 
start of a famous raft ride through the canyon of the Dunajec. 

The rafts were unique in my experience. Each was made out of 
four squared and hollowed-out logs about 20 feet long with up- 
swept bow-ends. These were lashed together, with hemlock 
boughs between as buffers and two transverse boards as seats. As 
we passed several of these rafts during the day, I noted with ad- 
miration the skilful way in which the crewmen navigated their 
boats in the rapids with their setting poles. All the boatmen wore 
the black round-crowned hat with a band of shells typical of the 
region, and most of them the Polish trousers gaily embroidered 
on the thighs. Raft after raft shoved off to the strains of a gypsy 
orchestra on the shore. 

This second day took us through the canyon section. Here the 
river made numerous S-turns between banks that were not per- 
pendicular, but rather formed of spires of rock, perhaps 1000 to 
1500 feet high, with extremely steep pine-forested slopes between. 
The water was not difficult to handle, with numerous short in- 
teresting rapids. 

The right bank was Gzechoslovakian, so that I kept it in mind 
to swim to the left in case of an upset, as I had no Czech 
visa, except for transit by road. True, I was wearing a bright red 
Canadian shirt, but as I had remarked on several occasions, this 
was not to indicate any political sympathies, but only for photo- 
graphic purposes. 

The half-day in the canyon was all too short, for it was a spec- 
tacularly beautiful stretch. Exiting from it, we came upon several 
kayakers who were practicing slalom through gates hung on 
poles from the shore. They ran the short, narrow course time 
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after time, paddling upstream after each run. Surely they got in 
ten runs an hour. All were extremely adept in their technique, 
especially one who was the Polish champion. 

We passed the small resort town of Szczawnica (which is pro- 
nounced in a way that involves no danger of jaw-dislocation, but 
I don’t remember how) and found a charming campsite in a tiny 
apple orchard bounded on three sides by grassy banks. That 
night we decided that we would spend the next day climbing 
some of the peaks we had seen from the river. 

This we did, and a lovely day it was. Much of the country we 
walked through was the Pienniny State Forest. Would that the 
popular parts of our own national forests and parks were as re- 
spected! Not a discarded beer can, cigarette wrapper, candy box 
or newspaper defiled the forests or fields. Short-cuts to the estab- 
lished paths were discouraged—and did not exist. The ecology 
of nature was undisturbed; for instance, when an old tree fell 
across a path, it was not cut through, but a by-pass was made. 

First we climbed up to the top of “Sokolika” (the “Falcon’), 
about 1300 feet sheer above a bend of the river we had run the 
day before. Then over Czertezik to Trzy Korony (the “Three 
Crowns’), the highest summit, 2000 feet above the river, afford- 
ing a fine view of the Tatra range, with its high gullies still snow- 
filled. On the way we came to the ruins of the hidden castle of 
Queen Kinga (Zamek Krolowej Kingi), where the Polish queen 
of that name hid from the invading ‘Tartars. It was in these hills 
that the Polish partisans held out through the war, harassing the 
occupying Nazis. 

Yolanta and Anya had made a wreath of flowers during the 
day, and that night we launched a small raft bearing it and three 
candles down the stream from our camp. In Cracow, it seems, 
hundreds of such wreaths float down the river on this day every 
year in honor of some saint. 

The river was now much larger, and we ran some good fast 
rapids in the next days. These were usually straightforward hay- 
stacks, as there were few rocks in the stream. The mountains had 
quieted down into an intensively cultivated hill country, with 
many well-tended orchards. 

Finally we came to the large lake of Roznow, on the shore of 
which we made our last camp, with guitar music supplied after 
supper by Stan’s brother, who came from a near-by town to 
visit us. 

Everywhere the Polish people, when they found I was an Amer- 
ican, were agreeable and friendly, and anxious to be helpful. No 
country suffered more during the war than Poland, and now its 
brave and patriotic people are rebuilding its cities and industries 
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in the hope that their country can retain its identity, despite its 
unfortunate location as a historical no-man’s-land. 

The people were far less curious and asked fewer questions 
about the United States than was the case in Russia. Perhaps this 
was because Western ways are familiar to the Poles. They have 
many ties with Poles who have emigrated to this country, and 
their civilization and culture are oriented toward the West. 

Traveling through Poland, I saw no roadside litter, no bill- 
boards or advertising signs, no hitch-hikers, vagrants, drunks, 
used-car lots, outboard motorboats, or cola drinks. Conspicuous 
by their scarcity were dogs, cats, chickens, traffic cops, gas stations, 
full-sized cars, cold drinks or ice. On the other hand, there were 
many ducks, geese, motorcycles (always with two persons aboard),. 
hair-pin turns, hikers and campers. 

After the Dunajec, I had hoped to run some of the famous 
streams of Austria, but snow and rain brought the rivers to flood 
stage. The ten days in Poland, with kind and hospitable friends, 
obliterated the disappointment of having to postpone this part of 
the trip to another year. 

I left Hamburg on a Friday evening. Saturday afternoon I was 
in East Dorset, Vermont. 


THE BASKATONG DRIVE 
A TALE OF THE NortH Woops 


by WaRREN F, HALE 


ip WAS SATURDAY NIGHT and the train from the city was due at 
g o'clock. As usual a crowd of French Indians, braves, squaws 
and children, swarmed about the little station. The rivermen 
were there too, and could easily be recognized by their broad- 
brimmed hats and their rolling gait. Some were silent, some 
talking and laughing; all seemed happy that the work of the 
week was over. It was April of 1909, at Maniwaki, Canada. 

A distant whistle and the headlight of the engine could be 
seen down the track. As the train came to a stop, the crowd 
surged about the steps of the cars, making it almost impossible 
for the passengers to leave. Slowly they pushed their way through 
the throng who stared in their faces. There were a few greetings 
among friends and relatives, after which the crowd scattered 
noisily, with loud shouts and some curses, amid bursts of 
laughter. 

Two men, one a newcomer, were well up the dimly lighted 
street when a passing Indian spoke to one of them. 

“George Moar, come here a minute,” he said. Moar recog- 
nized the well-known Indian bad man, Wabi. 

“Evening, Wabi, what is it?” 

“Say, you George Moar, you give me job on the drive or I 
make trouble.” 

“Well, all the men are hired and we have some spare ones, so 
I don’t see any chance,” said George. 

“You hire me within week or there’ll be trouble.” And Wabi 
turned quickly and walked down the street. 

George Moar would have taken on almost any other man, but 
not Wabi, for men refused to have anything to do with him. 
Moreover, his continual carousing and disturbance-making would 
cause delays, and George wished to have the drive down at 
Maniwaki by the first of July. The six Indians who were to have 
charge of the cookery were good quiet workers and all would 
leave if Wabi appeared. 

“If I hire him, might just as well throw up the whole thing,” 
George explained to Charlie Bennett, his companion. “Before 
the first week had gone the men would jump. Well, good-night, 
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Charlie. What time will you be round with the rig Monday 
morning?” 

“Seven o'clock is time enough. The road is pretty good and 
we ought to make Presley’s about 11 and the bridge at 5. The 
team is in good condition and should stand the trip well. Good- 
night. See you then.” 


George Moar was glad that the drive was soon to get underway. 
He had been out of work now for a month since the logs had 
been sealed at the Lepine Farm. Monday he was to go with 
Charlie, who was acting agent for the Gatineau Drive Com- 
pany, to Baskatong Lake, where the drive was to start. The men 
for the drive were to be picked from those who had been in the 
shanties all winter. Now, the last of April, the ice was breaking 
up and would be floating downstream shortly. Charlie had made 
all arrangements; the equipment was already in or on its way. 
On Monday Charlie was going to drive George thirty-seven miles 
to the lake and then the two were to inspect the preparations. 
After seeing that everything was ready and attending to minor 
details for the drive, Charlie was to return to Maniwaki; he 
would come back occasionally to inspect affairs. Although not 
born in Maniwaki, the agent had lived there for over thirty 
years and was familiar with every detail of the work to be done. 
He had every confidence in George Moar, who was an able 
foreman. 

The trip on Monday was easily made. The old snow, packed 
hard, made the going smooth. The two men had dinner at 
Presley’s, which is the first stopping-place on the way in, and 
the bridge, where’ there were two depots, was reached just after 
dark. Almost every detail had been discussed and everything 
promised well for the beginning of the drive. And this spring 
gave every sign of having very high water. But the weather can 
never be reckoned on with certainty, for late storms with strong 
head-winds might delay them as much as a month. 

Charlie and George remained at the Company depot that 
night and the next morning went down to the river and looked 
over the clumsy Alligator, the steamer which towed the logs across 
the lake. The boat was in the water near the bank and several 
men were making necessary repairs. Billy Gagnon, the double- 
thumbed half-breed, was to be in command, and that he was a 
skilful and careful navigator all could vouch. Baskatong Lake is 
about nine miles long, although not quite so broad, and a heavy 
wind quickly lashes the surface to a white foam. . 

Billy eagerly welcomed the agent and foreman and after they 
had looked over the boat all three went into the pilothouse and 
sat on stools about the old rusty stove. 
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“What do you think of the prospects, Billy? Will she stand 
another season?” asked George. 

“Sure thing! There’ll be a crew of four and I reckon there’ll 
be enough to keep ’em busy. Everything has been overhauled and 
all’s lacking is a coat of paint and I guess she’ll not miss that. I 
reckon the ice will leave this week or next. The men are up 
above. Keeney is at the Lepine Farm and Karney at the chute. 
I’m not sure of the old cook, though; it’s a big gang he’s got to 
feed.” 

“I’m counting on sixty men to start with,” broke in Charlie, 
“for the men will begin to leave as we get nearer to Maniwaki. 
Well, George, we must be off. I’m going over to the men and will 
be back shortly,” he said to Billy. “Be sure and have enough 
boom-chains and driving-poles on board. If you need anything, 
send down now, for the teams are coming in Friday.” 

The agent and foreman climbed up the bank and started 
across the plains to the east. Three hours’ tramping brought 
them to one of the camps on the lake, at the mouth of the 
Baskatong River. Only a few men were about. The cook was 
preparing dinner and had the pots on the fire. A few tents were 
up and a lean-to had been built, although there was snow on 
the ground and the weather was cold. After dinner Charlie 
looked about, gave a few orders and returned to the depot, telling 
George that he would be back the next day. George went up to 
the lake to where the men were scattered. Some were clearing up 
the rollways, others cutting away stumps that would interfere 
with the rolling of the logs to the water. The ice on the lake was 
very soft and full of airholes; in places open stretches of water 
could be seen and a strong northwest wind would greatly en- 
large the expanse. Charlie Bennett returned with the news that 
the Alligator would try to force a passage in on Friday and would 
also tow into the lake the riverboats. To see that proper instruc- 
tions were given those who had charge of shipping in the stores 
and supplies, Charlie returned to Maniwaki, leaving George as 
boss. 

In the latter part of the afternoon of Friday smoke could be 
seen through the woods and all knew that the steamer would come 
into the lake that night. Three days later a very warm westerly 
breeze broke up the ice and the steamer plowed back and forth, 
opening channels for the riverboats. The men from both the 
camps up above arrived down at the lake and over sixty of them 
were picked for the drive while the rest, about eighty in all, were 
to start for Maniwaki the next day. All had their time-sheets and 
small bundles of clothing and trinkets that had managed to 
survive the winter. Noisy partings took place all along the lake; 
in little bands the men met old bunkmates and each in turn 
shook hands with those remaining. The depots housed the crowd 
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for one night and the next morning they were on the march. 
Some were in a hurry to reach Maniwaki that night; families, 
relatives and sweethearts whom they had not seen for eight 
months were only thirty-five miles away. Others tramped along 
shouting and with an air of indifference as to ever seeing the 
village. The crowd could be heard a long distance off. They be- 
gan to sing “Au village” in French. This monotonous song has 
thirty-seven verses and when some singers got exhausted, others 
took their places. A few remained at Presley’s for dinner but the 
majority kept straight on, as thirty-odd miles at a stretch is not 
a difficult task for a lumberjack. It was well into the evening be- 
fore they first saw the lights of the village and then the men scat- 
tered everywhere. All the hotels were wide open that night and by. 
midnight many men were drunk and disputes which had oc- 
curred during the winter in the shanty were settled now outside 
the door. The severe winter’s hardships, the long, warm walk 
and the arrival among friends caused the men to drink until they 
were unable to stand. The babble of voices, intermingled with 
shouts and curses as men swung to and fro, made a wild scene. 
But before daylight the little town had once again become or- 
derly and quiet. 


At the mouth of Filament Creek, which flows into Baskatong 
Lake, were encamped Indian Joe Jocko and his squaw, Mary. 
They had paddled down from the bridge and camped near the 
lower end of the lake, looking for deer; also, pike were plentiful 
at the mouth of the creek. The little tent was held by the tops of 
two small trees and the sides were fastened by a few pegs. Their 
limited outfit included a bark canoe, scanty provisions and their 
wolfish dog. At dusk Joe would silently paddle up and down 
this little creek, listening for deer. The chances seemed good, 
for the rivermen had been camping at the head of the lake for 
three weeks and would drive the game south. During the day the 
Indian trolled for pike, while Mary mended some moccasins. 

It was quite late one night when Joe pushed the canoe onto 
the sand near his camp. He quickly stepped out, carried the 
canoe to some bushes and hid it. “No deer,” he said quietly in 
Indian, entering the tent and cutting off a chunk of hard bread. 
“Plenty deer up Baskatosin. No deer on Baskatong. Think white 
men drive away all game.” 

“Let’s go to Bak Lake,” said Mary. 

“Wait a week. No deer then, we go off.” 

He turned his head and listened. “Someone come.” 

The dog in one corner began to growl. The swish of paddles 
could now be heard and soon a canoe grated along the sands. 


Two men jumped out, pulled up the canoe and then entered the 
tent. 3 
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“Hello, Joe! Evening, Mary! How do?” 

The two men, George Moar and Charlie Bennett, sat down on 
a low box while the dog with a few growls sniffed at each in turn. 

“Heard you were down this way, Joe,” spoke up George, ‘“‘and 
thought we would come down and see if you had any deer. 
Guess not, by the signs.” 

“Wolves bad now,” said Joe Jocko. “Been here three days. No 
deer. If I get deer, will make good trade. Just come back. Jumped 
one by an old birch.” 

“Charlie and I are camping on First Island. We can watch the 
men and go back and forth by canoe in good weather. Fine camp- 
ing place there. By the way, we brought over some biscuit and 
here’s a little tobacco, Joe. Might come in handy sometime.” 

Joe and Mary were glad to get these, for no Indian can do 
without bread and tobacco. 

“Well, keep sharp lookout, Joe, and come over if you get any 
meat,” said Charlie, and the two left the tent and quietly pad- 
dled away in the darkness. 


Up at the farther end of the lake every man was on the jump. 
The logs were driven from the Baskatosin down through the 
chute into the Baskatong. Here large booms were swung about 
them and the Alligator towed these across the lake to the Baska- 
tong River. This river is about four miles long and leads to the 
Gatineau, down which the logs are sent to Maniwaki and from 
there to Ottawa. It was now the latter part of May and the 
Baskatong River was choked with floating timber. In the Gati- 
neau the water was very high and racing along southward. 
George Moar was often at the depot seeing that the booms which 
held back the logs were securely fastened; he was on the Alli- 
gator as she towed them across the lake; he was seen at the chute 
where the logs were shot down a steep flume built around the 
Cascades. Many times head-winds drove the Alligator back and 
broke the booms, but the men knew what to do and all worked 
hard. A riverman’s life is by no means an easy one. The men are 
called out at 4 in the morning and take to the boats at 5. ‘Two 
lunches, one at 11 and the other at 2.30, with supper at 7.30, 
keep them supplied during the day. The work is tremendously 
hard; rowing clumsy riverboats, walking wet and slippery logs in 
the water with a 12-foot driving-pole in their hands, freeing logs 
from the mud with cantdogs or clearing the eddies of timber. 
These men are tough; their feet are always wet in the icy water, 
their hands are marked and seamed, yet their bronze faces show 
contentment with work for which they alone are fitted. As they 
sway back and forth at the oars, quaint French songs are heard or 
merry laughter or more likely cursing at some fellow-worker. 
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Their massive muscles strain their garments as they heave the 
boat through the water. Theirs is a life that knows no future, for 
no one can tell when the misstep will come or the piling of logs 
over his head. At twilight they sit about the campfire and tell 
in turn of narrow escapes. Their talk of this life of hardship is 
no bragging, as they have seen no other. 

The Indians in the cookery lead the same kind of existence. In 
their bark canoes they paddle the dunnage from one campsite 
to the next. They have to portage all provisions around the 
rapids, and often this takes all day. Straining at the tump-lines 
they carry hundreds of pounds on their backs. Very quiet are 
these braves of the North; only a few guttural sounds are heard 
as they pass each other at their work. Their knowledge of the - 
woods and their skill in the canoe are superb. They need no 
trail, no pack full of supplies, no channel to follow. Theirs are 
the woods and the deer; instinct is their guide. Day after day, 
week after week, month after month these men of the North 
know nothing but work. They are never sick, they never die; 
they just disappear. 


Down the Jean de Terre River, which flows into the Gatineau, 
an Indian was silently paddling his canoe one starlight night. He 
had just shot Wildcat Rapids and was now floating downstream 
near the wooded bank. The moon on its last quarter was just 
sinking below the treetops. Only an occasional sweep of the 
paddle was now necessary as the rushing river carried the little 
bark and its occupant downstream. For an hour the Indian 
scarcely moved. As he passed from the Jean de Terre into the 
Gatineau he quickly paddled to the farther side and then al- 
lowed the bark to drift. Two miles had passed when he deftly 
turned the prow of the canoe around a wooded bank and 
paddled vigorously up the Baskatong River. Ahead he could 
see the boom that held thousands of logs from rushing out of the 
river and causing a jam on the other side of the Gatineau. Not 
a sound could be heard. 

The Indian landed a short way from the boom and quietly 
hid the canoe in the bushes. Stealthily he crept along the bank 
to where a giant chain, which held one end of the boom, was 
securely lashed to a spruce. A two-and-a-half-inch iron pin held 
the chain; this it was impossible to force. The Indian’s hand 
crept along each link down to the water’s edge, where the chain 
entered a 40-foot log at one end. Here he found a double twist. 
Back to the canoe he went and over to the other bank, where 
again he carefully inspected every inch of the chain. The Indian 
muttered to himself, crawled back along the bank to his canoe, 
jumped in and disappeared around the bend. 
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Two days later, George Moar had just returned to camp in 
the afternoon after second lunch. The clerk, Bob McGee, was 
making out time-slips and reports. 

“Think old Pierre will last the month?” said Bob to George. 
“All he can cook is beans, and I’m so full of beans that I can’t 
see anything else. Say, I’d give anything for a chunk of real 
meat.” 

George Moar chuckled a bit and sat down on the wangan 
box. “Yes, we’ve had a lot of beans and we’ll have some more for 
supper. Hello, here’s Joe Jocko. Perhaps he’s got us a deer.” 

The Indian was a little out of breath but otherwise showed 
no signs of exertion. 

“Somebody tampering with main boom-chains,” he remarked. 
“Just come down from the bridge and going along the bank, saw 
where someone landed. He crawled along and tried to knock 
the chain-pin. Saw mark on other bank. Thought I’d come over 
and let you know.” 

“Sure you’re not mistaken, Joe? Can’t understand who in 
creation would be prowling around the head boom,” said George. 

“No French man, but Indian,” said Joe. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Wore moccasins and tried to cover tracks. Can’t understand.” 

“Guess I’d better go up,” said George. “Look, Joe, will you 
come along with me? I'll make it all right. Keep mum about this, 
Bob, before the men; it’s too serious a business.” 

An hour and a half of tramping brought them to the place. 
Footprints were plain on the bank and the heavy pin showed 
signs of hammering. George Moar felt alarmed. Who would 
dare to free the logs and jam them below the bridge, perhaps 
causing operations to be delayed a year? 

“Well, Joe, let’s go back to camp, and remember, quiet about 
this. Think I’ll be up this way again tonight.” 

Silently they returned to camp and had their evening meal. It 
was about g o'clock when George called Joe Jocko, Andrew 
Armow, an old fire ranger, and Paddy Keeney to his tent. He 
told them of the discovery. After half an hour’s talk the men got 
up, tightened their belts, put on moccasins and shouldering their 
rifles disappeared in the darkness. 


Two miles south of the Baskatong River an Indian had his 
camp. A few boughs massed together, a little bread and rabbit 
meat, and a fire nearby were the only signs noticeable. Two at- 
tempts to break the booms had failed and the last was to be made 
that night. He banked the fire, pocketed a small belt-axe and 
set out through the woods. When the Indian came to the river, 
he remained motionless for a few seconds, then walked down 
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the bank and onto one of the boom logs. Previously he had tried 
to force the chain, but that seemed impossible. ‘To cut away the 
wood that held the chain was the only thing remaining. The axe 
cut into the big log, slowly but surely. The Indian was exerting 
himself to the utmost, for he knew not when some late wanderer 
might hear him. When the chain slipped off he planned to hang 
onto the log as it was driven to the bank and thus make his 
escape. 

Inch by inch the axe ground the wood, yet he showed no 
increasing excitement as the time drew near when the logs would 
break loose and carry everything before them. With one knee 
on the boom and his foot braced against a log, he diligently kept 
at his task. But before he fully realized what had happened the 
tremendous weight of the logs forced the chain through the re- 
maining portion of the wood and a dull rumble echoed along 
the river as the boom, swinging open, allowed the logs to race 
through. The Indian was jumping up the boom toward the bank 
when a massive log, crowded by others, swung as if on a pivot 
and hurled him headlong into the twisting and grinding timber. 

Half a mile below, four men were pressing through the under- 
brush. When they heard the roar, all sprang forward at utmost 
speed, caring little for the low branches which scratched their 
faces. Upon nearing the river they found that the logs were still 
massed together and not racing along downstream as they had 
feared. The two ends of the boom were riding free and about 
three or four hundred logs had escaped and were now floating 
down the Gatineau. But the remaining timber, becoming massed 
on a projecting point in the river, held up all in the rear. This 
lucky jam prevented the whole operation from becoming a total 
loss. But how long would the jam hold? At any moment it might 
give way and the final success of the crafty evil-doer would be 
gained. Joe was hurriedly sent back to camp to tell the men to 
bring cantdogs and poles. Keeney hurried to the depot for more 
chain and a boat, while the remaining two started to repair the 
boom. The men quickly responded and new boom timber was 
cut on the spot and put into the river. With new chains the two 
ends were again securely lashed and a new position made just 
below the jam. To strengthen any weak places extra side-booms 
were thrown out and men in boats set out to see whether the 
freed timber had done any damage. The bridge remained intact 
and some of the logs were fast on the farther bank of the 
Gatineau, while the remainder were on their way to Maniwaki. 
The next morning the men loosened the jams and relieved the 
strain on one side of the boom. 

But no one was able to unravel the mystery. There was not a 
man in the crew upon whom suspicion rested. Attempts of this 
kind had been made before, but none had ‘come so close to 
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success. It was not the fault of the Indian that this attempt had 
failed, but the fact that Moar and his men reached the spot but 
a short time after the deed had been done. The woods were 
searched, but no trace could be found. There were always 
Indians wandering back and forth, but few would have dared to 
commit an outrage of this sort. Charlie Bennett came up from 
Maniwaki and with George Moar carefully considered all possi- 
ble evidence. George alone had a lingering suspicion as to who 
had attempted such a revenge, but he had no proof. 

With the men constantly on the watch for any repetition, the 
work was now undertaken afresh. Careful preparations were 
made down the Gatineau to receive the logs and to see that no 
jam occurred. The remaining timber was floated across the lake 
and the main boom opened. Carefully the logs were fed through 
a small outlet; men on both sides with pikes freed them when 
bunched, and for almost a week they passed out and down the 
Gatineau. The men were now scattered along the river and all 
the work was done from the huge riverboats. It was the middle 
of June and the first logs had arrived at Maniwaki. All the way 
up the river they could be seen, singly or in bunches, but always 
floating downstream. The sweep left the bridge and was more 
than halfway down the river by the end of the month. George 
Moar, in spite of his one narrow escape, was making rapid 
progress and there were few deserters in his crews. The nearer 
the men approached Maniwaki the harder they worked. The 
big drive was a masterful operation to put through and Moar 
would have accomplished another by no means easy feat. 

The boats raced down the river, each crew striving to beat 
the other and the boatswains called ““One—two—three—come on” 
to their crews. The winning crew gave one shout of victory as 
they landed and jumped up the bank. The men at once took 
knives and pans, filled them with beans and bread, and squatted 
around the campfire. 

While they were eating, Joe Jocko walked down the bank of 
the river and, entering their midst, stood near George and Bob. 

“Found out who broke the main boom,” he began. Everyone 
stopped eating and intently watched the Indian. “Was over in 
your bush after deer yesterday and came across little camp. On 
nearby tree found Indian belt. Wabi’s. Know by color. This 
morning on way down river found hat in water along bank. 
Wabi’s. He got drown when boom burst. I know.” 

From one pocket he pulled out a woolen belt and laid it on 
the ground. From under his coat he pulled a wet dark-brown hat 
and laid that beside the belt. And on the rim was pricked the 
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THE LOGGING RAILROADS OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Part I 


by C. FRANCIS BELCHER 


S$ LATE AS EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS AGO a visitor to the White Moun- 
A tains was greeted on all sides by the sight of rich stands of 
virgin timber, mostly deep green spruce and fir. In the ensuing 
forty years this same person could see, all over these hills, large- 
scale logging operations which will always remain unparalleled 
in North-Country history. Across the breadth of New Hamp- 
shire’s mountain country the drama of logging unfolded between - 
1875 and 1915 with all the vigor and color of a Grade A crown- 
fire. It was an era dominated by hard-driving, lusty lumber kings 
—a story could be written of any one of them; it was a time of 
large fortunes made and some lost; a time of ruthless tree slaugh- 
ter, a time of grave concern and eventual opposition by thought- 
ful men, one of whose number expressed his feelings in the first 
verse of a poem written for the Boston Evening Transcript of 
November 30, 1892: 


A voice from out the Granite Hills 
Is wafted out to sea. 

The echo wakes from rocks and rills: 
O woodsman, spare that tree. 


It was a time of fires unequalled before or since; it was a day 
that left its scars, visible for years to come. 

Go anywhere into the back country of the White Hills today 
and the signs of this dramatic period are there: the tell-tale clear- 
ings in high, flat meadows with their signs of an old logging 
camp; the forest-fire lines in the Rocky Branch, the Kilkenny or 
the Pemigewasset areas. The logging roads on the sides of high 
ridges of Lafayette, Lincoln, Hancock, Carrigain, the Bonds and 
many other slopes are wellnigh indelibly etched. And in many 
valleys your feet will get to know intimately the route over 
which most of the White Mountains’ first growth traveled to its 
destiny in a growing America. For it was by logging railroad that 
these hills shed their virgin cloak. 

Bangor was this country’s first lumber capital, a howling, 
booming town in the period from 1830 to 1870, devoted solely 
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to spewing out Maine’s first crop of pine to the outside world. 
By the end of the Civil War the big job was about over, and 
Maine’s famed lumbering sons, the Bangor Tigers, were sharpen- 
ing their axes on the untouched softwood wildernesses of Mich- 
igan and Minnesota. The eastern lumberjacks’ migration had 
passed west with scarcely a look at the White Mountains. The 
Tigers were essentially rivermen, and northern New Hamp- 
shire’s streams weren’t for their driving. 

The foremost reason for the delay in the destruction of the 
Granite State’s jewels by lumbermen was a basic one—ownership 
of the land. Most of the North Country and the White Moun- 
tains was public domain until Governor Harriman’s administra- 
tion opened their spruce- and fir-laden Pandora’s Box by passing 
Chapter LXII of the Laws of New Hampshire in the year 1867. 
In essence this act empowered his Excellency, with the advice of 
his Council, to sell and dispose of all remaining public lands for 
the benefit of a “literary fund’’ for common-school maintenance. 
Ernest Poole, in The Great White Hills, describes the disposition 
as follows: “. . . but in 1867 the State began selling to lumber 
companies all its White Mountains at (scandalous) prices”. The 
Chittenden Report of the U.S. Department of Forestry in 1904, 
quoted below, had its own version: ““The policy of the state was 
to dispose of its public lands as fast as possible and large tracts 
were sold for almost nothing”. Rev. Julius H. Ward, writing in 
the February 1893 issue of The Atlantic Monthly, added: “In 
1867, Governor Harriman was induced to part with this domain 
(the White Mountains), then in the possession of the State of 
New Hampshire, for the paltry sum of $26,000”. Lawsuits over 
land boundaries by the ultimate owners, the large lumber com- 
panies, filled court calendars for years. The area involved was 
large, and the literary fund small compared to the subsequent 
profits of the many speculators. By 1870 the door to the forest 
riches of the White Hills was wide open, but it took a while to 
get the goods off the property. An efficient modus operandi was 
needed. 

River-driving had been tried on New Hampshire’s rivers, on a 
large scale by the standards of the time, but nothing compared 
to the later drives of George Van Dyke’s crews on the Connecti- 
cut which were so colorfully chronicled by Stewart Holbrook in 
Holy Old Mackinaw, or by the drives which had floated down 
the Penobscot to Bangor a few years earlier. Nicholas Norcross, 
who had earlier gained fame as a Timber King on Penobscot 
drives, came to Lowell, Mass., in 1844, purchased Elkins Grant 
east of Woodstock, New Hampshire, and for fifteen years ran big 
drives down the Pemigewasset and Merrimack Rivers to Lowell. 
But what he took by water was only a small fraction of what his 
successors and assigns-in-title to Elkins Grant cut, and sawed on 
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the spot, at Livermore and Woodstock in later years. New Hamp- 
shire’s rivers were too rough, shallow and mill-infested to take 
away the White Hills’ virgin cover in the way this had been done 
in Maine. 

The way to get those trees out of the hills became evident in 
the middle 1870’s when the cinder-belching iron horse invaded 
the mountain passes. In brief, these rail lines came into the hills 
from three separate directions: from the south, via Concord and 
Woodsville, over the Concord & Montreal R.R. (later the Boston 
and Maine); from the southeast, from Portland, via the Portland 
and Ogdensburg R.R. (later the Maine Central); and from the 
north and east, from Montreal and Portland, via the Atlantic 
and St. Lawrence R.R. (later the Grand Trunk). When these 
links between the mountains and a lumber-hungry America were 
established, the scene was set. Drama would soon unfold in the 
hills. 

A little more background to the coming scene is necessary 
here, to point out that the original demands on this forest area 
were for lumber. Lumber was king at the time. America and 
New England were emerging in the post-Civil War years as a 
country and region of manufacturing. Expansion was every- 
where. Industrial construction called for wood, and homes for 
the workers were needed, too. The market was there. It would 
make demands for years to come, and to an unprecedented ex- 
tent. Official state and government reports show that lumber 
production in New Hampshire trebled from the late 1860’s to 
1900 and reached an all-time high of 650 million board-feet in 
1907. Beginning with this last year production dwindled rapidly, 
never again to challenge the records set between 1895 and 1907. 

The pulp industry, which exerts so much pressure on today’s 
forests, was barely born in 1870. It made no great demands on 
New Hampshire’s forests until 1890. From that date on, it too 
added its insistent voice with increasing force. An indication of 
its pressure can be seen in the fact that the number of persons 
employed in New Hampshire’s pulp industry more than quad- 
rupled from 1890 to 1900. 

Alfred Chittenden, of the U.S. Bureau of Forestry, rendered a 
lengthy report to the State of New Hampshire Forestry Commis- 
sion in 1904 on the condition of their forests, a report of far- 
reaching significance for the White Mountains. A number of its 
statements are pertinent to our story: 


The greater part of the territory (White Mountains) is a forest 
land, owned for the most part by large lumber and paper companies. 

Logging in the mountains is all by large companies and on a 
large scale. The timberlands are owned almost entirely by seven 
large companies. 
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In recent decades the introduction of the steam locomotive as 
an... adjunct to the lumberman’s logging outfit has increased the 
number of fires. 


Up to 1869 the state owned the greater part of the White Moun- 
tain region and Cods County. . . . 

The growth of the paper and wood pulp industry in New Hamp- 
shire . . . between 1890 and 1900 eclipses that of any state in the 
Union. During this period the value of its product has multiplied 
nearly six times. 

The relative position of New Hampshire among the various states 
as to capital invested and the value of its product in the lumber 
industry is respectively 19 and 25 according to the census of 1900. 
. .. The state is completely overshadowed by the Lake states and 
such states as Pennsylvania, California and Washington. However, 
it is the most intensively lumbered state, per acre of wooded area, of 
any of the states in the above table. 


For the purpose of this chronicle we shall start in the northern 
White Mountain area and work south, much as does the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club’s White Mountain Guide. Although 
there was no basic time-pattern for the particular operations, 
strangely enough the earliest beginnings with two exceptions were 
on the northern slopes, and the last rails pulled up were those 
closer to the southern slopes. Our northern boundary line for 
this story will be that from Groveton to Success Pond, and the 
southern one that from Conway to Beebe River. The area to be 
considered will be bounded on the east roughly by the Maine- 
New Hampshire line and on the west by Mt. Moosilauke. 


LOGGING RAILROADS AND THEIR OPERATING METHODS 


Yankee thrift and commonsense were paramount in the log- 
ging-railroad operations. The first line built was the only one 
that was narrow gauge, and it shifted to the standard American 
gauge of four feet, eight and one-half inches as soon as its con- 
nection with the country beyond was .assured. After that all 
White Mountain logging lines were standard gauge. Why not, 
when many of the operators were going to take all they could 
and get out when the timber was gone? Furthermore, all the 
major New England carriers were vitally and competitively in- 
terested in the freight receipts from this fledgling industry and 
were not then operating under an Elkins Act which prohibited 
rebates, favors, etc. The early custom of rental by logging opera- 
tors of rails, switches and other expensive track properties from 
the large railroads was commonplace. Frequently other items of 
equipment, large and small, were thrown in, and the Boston and 
Maine R.R. in the early 1go0’s had to assign track engineers to 
comb the White Mountains for rails and equipment which they 
had leased years before to some now-defunct lumber company. 
How some of those switches and frogs managed to travel over 
hills and up valleys will always remain a mystery. 
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For the first twenty years all the locomotives were wood- 
burners, consuming their own products on the premises. It is 
said that more than one engine crew in those days got caught 
short and had to cut fuel as well as load it on the tender. Later, 
most of these engines were replaced by the more efficient and 
less incendiary coalburners. All along, these engines were steam- 
ers, conventionally styled in the earlier days, but with special 
gearing and saddle-tanks over the boilers in later years. The ear- 
lier engines were four- and six-wheeled shifters with no lead 
trucks, and often they were rentals or cast-offs from the larger 
railroads. Later, as the derailment record piled up, different 
engines with lead trucks, smaller drivers and other refinements 
were built for the special duties these operations required. The 
mortality rate was high on engines, and their lineage was often 
difficult to trace. A fortunate logging engine frequently was 
owned by a number of companies before it reached the scrap 
pile. 

In general the smaller lines constructed a very light roadbed 
and used a very light rail and operated only during the winter 
months when Mother Nature had frozen everything up tight. 
On these operations little or nothing was done in the warm 
months, at which time the engines were taken back by their 
parent owners for excursion trains and summer passenger extras. 
The larger logging lines, and particularly those with long main 
lines from which stemmed many branches into side valleys, built 
a solid right of way on the main line whenever they could, and 
did operate the year round. As a result, a number of them ran 
passenger extras consisting of flat cars with wooden benches. To 
take advantage of this, several A.M.C. excursions were organized 
on the lines out of Livermore, Lincoln, Swift River and the 
Rocky Branch. There are plenty of us alive today who can recall 
riding either into or out of Lincoln in the engine cab or on the 
riding car of the daily round trip of the East Branch and Lincoln 
R.R. whose last steam engine was retired in December, 1958. 

All the logging rail lines stayed in the river valleys. With few 
exceptions they picked up their victim logs at huge landings 
built near the current cuttings, to which point the logs had been 
toted, dragged or twitched by horse teams over the specially pre- 
pared logging roads that today frequently look like tilted con- 
tour lines or the paths of eccentric side-hill gougers. Here at the 
landings the logs were loaded onto sets of two-wheeled trucks 
equipped with couplers of all sorts, none of which would pass an 
Interstate Commerce Commission safety inspector today. The 
log trucks could thus be set to bed loads of various lengths, with- 
out the restrictions imposed by framed flatcars. 

The major problem of the engines was not to haul their trains 
but to brake the heavy loads on the downhill run to the mill. 
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Remember, the only airbrakes were on the engine, with indi- 
vidual handbrakes on the trucks for the brakemen to set up 
tighter on a whistle from the engineer. It was a unique opera- 
tion, and no doubt many engineers offered prayers that their 
long loads weren’t too long for the many short curves between 
the landings and home. When the hogger whistled his crew for 
more brakes for the steep grade ahead, woe betide the brakeman 
who wasn’t careful going over the grinding, twisting log-serpent, 
often wet or icy, in daylight or after dark. In an official report 
on the death of a log-train brakeman in 1900 the New Hamp- 
shire Railroad Commissioners stated: 


. .. for it is to be said that the business in which he is engaged is 
an extra hazardous one, that the machinery and methods in use in 
moving logs appear to be primitive and crude, and to afford little 
chance of even the most prudent brakeman to do the work in safety 
. . . we must expect similar casualties in which the best of men lose 
their lives. 


This kind of logging was a man’s world all the way from the 
tree on the stump to the millpond. 


JOHN’s RIVER R.R., WHITEFIELD AND JEFFERSON R.R., 
Brown’s LuMBER Co. (1870-1902) 


Indeed this was the start of the big cut in the White Hills, the 
grand-daddy of all the logging railroad outfits. How strange 
that it began way up in the North Country and in a town which 
had just got a taste of the outside world by the arrival of the 
White Mountain R.R. from Littleton. Here for the next thirty 
years two hunch-playing, spiritualist brothers, whose names must 
not be confused with that of the subsequently famous and un- 
related family in Berlin, guided the operation of the area’s first 
large cut. 

A. L. and Warren G. Brown were born in Bristol, New Hamp- 
shire, but with their father and brother had gone far and trav- 
eled deep into the timber in a number of states by the time they 
took over the burned-out White Mountain Lumber Co. in 
Whitefield, New Hampshire, and founded the A. L. and W. G. 
Brown Co. (later incorporated as Brown’s Lumber Co.). In 1870 
they built the narrow-gauge John’s River R.R., named after the 
stream flowing through Whitefield to the Connecticut River. 
Early in their operations they tied up with two capable North 
Country stalwarts, Nathan Perkins of Jefferson, a jack-of-all- 
trades who had helped to construct the first Summit House on 
Mt. Washington, and Ossian Ray of Lancaster, one of New 
Hampshire’s finer barristers, later associated with almost all 
North Country railroads in their lucrative expansion period. 

The early cuttings were in the immediate vicinity of White- 
field. Today’s historian must remember that the virgin forests 
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of that day came right down to the edge of town. While the 
Browns’ main mill-operation in this period was in the center of 
town on the John’s River, later, as the narrow rails were laid 
east and northeast from Whitefield into the receding woods, 
small sawmills were set up close by the food supply of the in- 
satiable saw. At one time or another the high-pitched whine of 
blade in wood could be heard all over the John’s and Israel 
River basins. Baileys, Rines, Stag Hollow, Priscilla Brook, Cherry 
Pond and other locations in the ever-expanding arc of the Brown 
operations bore and buried their sawmill scars. 

By 1878 success was knocking at the doors of Messrs. Brown & 
Co. The bigger hills of the Starr King, Cherry and Dartmouth 
Ranges were beckoning and behind these loomed the Northern 
Peaks, all deep in lofty spruce and fir. Their narrow-gauge line 
had reached Pondicherry. The meeting of this narrow gauge 
with the wider one of the White Mountain R.R. at Whitefield 
was of sufficient embarrassment and expense to bring about the 
end of the White Mountains’ only narrow-gauge logging rail- 
road. In this same year the Browns obtained a charter for the 
Whitefield & Jefferson R.R., to run from Whitefield to Gor- 
ham. Nate Perkins, as surveyor, woods boss and company farm 
manager, was to be a busier man for many days to come. No 
longer was this line to be just a logging rail line. Henceforth 
passengers were to compete with the ever-present logs and 
lumber. 

The 1879 Annual Report of the New Hampshire Railroad 
Commissioners, on pages 59-60, gives an excellent progress re- 
port on the infant Whitefield and Jefferson R.R.: 


This road has been in operation as a lumbering railroad for several 
years, built by the so-called Brown Lumbering Co., of which some of 
the grantees of the new company have been members, and who own a 
vast tract of timberland through which the road runs. The road, 
which was run into the forest in a zigzag way to meet the demands of 
the lumbering business, has been straightened and runs in a direct 
line through an unbroken forest the most of its course. . . . 


By 1885, with a right of way substantially that of the present 
Boston & Maine line to Berlin, Brown’s Lumber Co. was a big 
operation. In fact, the writers of the History of Cods County in 
1885 stated: “. .. their mill is the largest of its kind in New 
England at the time of this writing”. The Coés County Registry 
of Deeds recorded multiple sales of land to the Brown’s Lumber 
Co. at this time in the towns of Whitefield, Jefferson, Carroll and 
Randolph, and even on the high slopes and in the deep ravines 
of Mts. Jefferson, Adams and Madison in Low and Burbank 
Grant. The muscles were flexing. 

Lumber sales were booming and had exceeded an annual 
gross income of half a million dollars in 1885. Winter saw more 
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than 300 men working for the Browns in the woods of the Israel 
River valley. The 1888 edition of Osgood’s White Mountain 
guide added this prophecy, on page 168: 


Estimates have been made to show that it will take 40 years to 
clear the timber from the company’s lands (30,000 acres), by which 
time the tracts which are now stripped will have been covered with 
new forests. 


They were stripped in a much shorter time and in the outcome 
not by the same Brown family. 

The name of the Brown’s Lumber Co. of Whitefield should al- 
ways be a familiar one to A.M.C. members, for this was the com- 
pany which in 1888 deeded to the Club at no cost one of their 
thirty thousand acres, upon which was erected the first mountain 
shelter of its kind in this country. The current Madison Spring 
Huts stand on this one acre in the Madison-Adams Col at the 
head of Snyder Brook. 

The fortunes and power of the Brown’s Lumber Co. swayed in 
many directions in the period of their great expansion. Their 
names were permanently linked with the control of the expand- 
ing systems of railroads in northern New Hampshire. Expansion 
necessarily brought with it at first strength and later weakness, 
but not before the Whitefield & Jefferson R.R. reached Berlin 
in 1893. By 1902 fortunes had ebbed and the famed Casius M. C. 
Twitchell, about whom you will have an opportunity to read 
more, took over the control of Brown’s Lumber Co. 

He had always had close ties with the varied lumber interests 
in Berlin and in the same year, under his management, all the 
vast holdings of Brown’s Lumber Co. were sold to the Berlin 
Timberland Co., the realty subsidiary of the Brown Co. of Ber- 
lin. The final chapter on what had been New England’s largest 
sawmill would be written at the other end of the line and by 
others of the same name but unrelated. The Whitefield & 
Jefferson R.R., née John’s River R.R., would still carry logs and 
lumber, but in the other direction. The spruce- and fir-laden 
slopes of the Northern Peaks, which had so tantalizingly beck- 
oned the Browns of Whitefield, were to be another’s prize. 


LANCASTER & KILKENNY RAILWAY Co., KILKENNY LUMBER Co. 
RAILWAY, OR THE KILKENNY RAILROAD (1887-1897) 


It was a cold last day of January in 1890 when the four- 
wheeled shifter “Triton”, of the Concord R.R.,1 was performing 


1 This railroad, later the Boston & Maine line through Concord to Woods- 
ville, operated at different times under the names of the Concord R.R., the 
Concord & Montreal R.R., and the Boston, Concord & Montreal R.R. It is 
generally referred to in the text under the first and simplest of these names. 
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substitute duty hauling log trains from Willard Basin to Lan- 
caster, New Hampshire, for the Lancaster & Kilkenny R.R. 
“Triton” was only a year old and had spent most of its short life 
shunting cars in the Concord yards when the regular Kilkenny 
line engine, the “Mount Washington”, blew a cylinder-head 10 
miles east of Coés Junction and had to be sent to the shop. Being 
the best available engine at the time, ‘“Triton” was assigned its 
first backwoods job. 

This was ‘“‘Triton’s” last and most memorable assignment. Its 
engineer was one of the Concord line’s most trusted ones, fa- 
miliar with what “Triton” could do but not with the Kilkenny 
R.R. and its tricky right of way down from Round Mountain. 
Partway to Lancaster a pin between the fourth and fifth sets of. 
log lengths broke. “Triton” and the head sets of log-loaded 
trucks, unaware of the break behind, picked up excessive speed 
and sailed into and off a curve, killing engineer Leonard Crouch. 
Logging had added another notch to its record. 

This tragedy well illustrates one instance of the interweaving 
of the fortunes of some of New Hampshire’s logging railroads 
with those of the major rail carriers. The Lancaster & Kilkenny 
Railway Co. was incorporated in 1879 to run a lumber road from 
a point near Coés Junction, on the northern outskirts of Lan- 
caster, to the forks of Garland Brook, near the base of Round 
Mountain in Kilkenny, a total distance of about 10 miles. Its 
original (and later) owners were primarily citizens of Lancaster 
and Littleton, with their main interests in lumber and sawmills 
in those growing communities. Their later interests included be- 
ing stockholders in the northward-moving Whitefield & Jefferson 
R.R., later part of the Concord R.R. and ultimately a part of 
the present Boston & Maine system. It wasn’t until 1887 and 
1888 that the 10-mile right of way was completed by the Boston 
& Lowell R.R. for well over $72,000. By this time the corporate 
name had changed to the Kilkenny Lumber Co. Railway. 

Most of the first cuttings from the lower slopes of the Pilot 
Range were taken to Frank Smith’s mill in Lancaster or to the 
Lancaster Paper Mill on Israel River. A couple of years later 
Littleton interests took over and sent the bulk of the logs to the 
Littleton Lumber Co. In this way the Concord R.R. received 
freight receipts from the logs, as well as from the finished lumber 
taken off to city markets. As illustrated by the circumstances 
surrounding Crouch’s death, much of the equipment on this line 
was leased from other carriers. The operations were carried on 
from fall until the spring thaws softened the roadbed to a point 
of danger. This enabled the lessor railroad to rent engines that 
in summer carried tourists from Fabyan to the Base Station or 
were normally yard-switchers. Whether such engines were suit- 
able for the requirements of a steep and winding logging rail- 
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road was a good question which was asked by the New Hamp- 
shire Railroad Commissioners in their report on the demise of 
“Triton” and its faithful engineer. 

The area involved in the operations of this line was the west 
slopes of the Pilot Range south of Lost Nation and the northern 
and western sides of the Starr King Range—not a large area com- 
pared to those of most other lumber roads of this period, but 
nonetheless one containing a fine softwood growth not seen to- 
day. By 1893 the intensive cuttings had removed most of the 
good timber and the owners, in looking for new forests, started 
pointing farther east to the virgin wilderness of the Upper Am- 
monoosuc. The corporate name was then changed to the Upper 
Ammonoosuc Railway Co. 

Already other lumber interests were constructing the Am- 
monoosuc R.R. into York Pond from West Milan. Could the 
successful operators of the Kilkenny line be blamed if they 
dreamed of bringing this area’s eastern wealth out from their 
railhead at the base of Round Mountain in Willard Basin? This 
question is easily answered by a look at a contour map to see 
what costly construction would be involved, to say nothing of 
the practically impossible haul of log trains upgrade from the 
east to the height of land in Willard Notch, through which their 
line would have to go. By 1897 this dream had evaporated and 
all rails on the Kilkenny line had been torn up. The sound of 
steam engines on the run into Willard Basin was muted forever. 
The verdant farms of Lost Nation settled down to a quieter 
tomorrow. 


WILp RIVER LUMBER Co. R.R. AND HaAsTINGs LUMBER Co. R.R. 
(1880-1903) 


In the period from 1880 to 1903 the Wild River area, east of 
the Carter-Moriah Range and west of the Baldface-Royce-Cari- 
bou mountains on the New Hampshire-Maine line, was the 
scene of a series of lumbering operations of unique and devastat- 
ing proportions. Its tie with the outside world was the small 
hamlet of Gilead, Maine, on the Atlantic & St. Lawrence R.R. 
(now the Grand Trunk, a part of the Canadian National system), 
whence the tracks of a 15-mile logging railroad ran south into 
the virgin wilds. Through this narrow corridor were to flow 
many million board-feet of lumber, gallons of wood alcohol, and 
thousands of pulp logs. Here the unincorporated village of 
Hastings, Maine (at the junction of the present roads to Evans 
Notch and to the Wild River Campground in the White Moun- 
tain National Forest), was to provide a few glorious and eventful 
years for its many hundreds of inhabitants, living their lives in 
an unspoiled valley and depending on it for their livelihood and 
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destiny. Today, fifty years later, almost all clues to Hastings and 
its historic past have disappeared. 

It all started about 1880, when Joseph Hobson of Island Pond, 
Vermont, then closely allied with the Atlantic & St. Lawrence 
line, built a logging railroad up the east bank of the Wild River 
from Gilead to Hastings and started cutting hemlock bark. By 
1883 the future of this vast area was bought out by Charles E. 
Dole of Portland, Maine, and S. J. Murphy of Detroit, Michigan. 
The Coos County Registry of Deeds indicates a total purchase 
price of $51,500 for the 40,000-odd acres involved in the sale of 
the New Hampshire section of the valley. When in 1885 the Dole 
interests allied themselves with others to form the Wild River 
Lumber Co., after Hobson had erected one of the largest sawmills 
in New England, beside Evans Brook in the Hastings clearing, 
the price for the same area had increased to $120,000. 

The location of Hastings, prior to any activity in the valley, 
had originally been known as “Nigger Tom’s Opening”, from 
the name of an old slave who had lived off the land in this 
untouched valley in the early days. This “opening” was well 
parted by the time that Dole’s sawmill was erected. A small 
township that was to include a general store and post office, 
a school, an engine house, and many houses for workers and their 
families was soon to stand in the opening. 

There’s a lot of mountainside anywhere in the Wild River 
country, as the map will indicate. It took time for the Dole 
interests to search out and cull the growth from each small side- 
pocket or even main ridge. Slowly but surely the 56-pound rails 
crept southward up Wild River, as well as sideways, like fingers, 
up Bull, Moriah, Spruce and Red Brooks. Strangely enough, 
neither Cypress nor the more obvious Evans Brook ever felt the 
weight of log trains. The Moriah Brook Branch was the longest 
one, reaching three miles westward up toward the gap between 
Imp and Moriah Mountains. According to Ralph Peabody of 
Shelburne, New Hampshire, the trestle over Moriah Brook Gorge 
was one of the biggest of its kind in the North Country. 

Unlike some of the other logging railroads of that time, the 
Wild River R.R. ran two scheduled trains each way between 
Gilead and Hastings to meet the trains that ran on the main 
line from Portland to Montreal. In addition to the many flatcars 
laden with lumber outbound to commercial America, these trains 
also hauled a coach and a mail car for the personal dignity and 
convenience of the hundreds living up the valley. After all, 
Hastings and the woods camps farther into the timber were, at 
the height of operations, the direct concern of a thousand or 
more men, women and children. The steam engines “Pegoy”, 
“Turtle 2”, “Hyde Park 1”, “Hyde Park 2” and others kept 
themselves busy in this important service. Up valley from Hast- 
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ings these and other engines labored more generously in the 
cause, with empty trucks upgrade and the log-loaded ones on the 
downhill run to the mill. 

In 1885, what was perhaps an omen as to the ultimate destiny 
of this beautiful valley could have been detected in a 3,000-acre 
fire on Moriah Brook, one which required the efforts of all the 
inhabitants of Hastings and of others from the outside valleys to 
extinguish. For the owners the timber loss in this fire was negligi- 
ble, as the tree-slaughter in the area had been completed pre- 
viously. 

In 1898 the newly-formed Hastings Lumber Co., controlled by 
Colonel Edward H. Haskell of Boston (later a founder of the 
Great Northern Paper Co. in Millinocket, Maine) and Black Dan 
Emery of Portland, Maine, both of whom had been practicing on 
the sweet-flavored spruce and fir of the Upper Ammonoosuc, 
bought out the Wild River Co. and accelerated the saw speeds up 
to some 60,000 board-feet per day in the Hastings mill. It was 
under the direction of Dan Emery that the upper valley’s spruce 
and fir met the axe and the saw. The new corporation extended 
the main logging line first up to Spruce Brook, then on to Red 
Brook, and finally to the ultimate railhead at the top of a heavy 
grade at Camp 9g, a long mile south of and above Red Brook. 

Jim Keenan of Berlin, New Hampshire, went into the timber 
as a woods boss under Dan Emery in this valley in 1899, having 
served his apprenticeship under Dan in prior years in the York 
Pond area. Jim gained additional fame in 1902 and 1903 from 
the creation of a half-mile sled-and-cable line—unique at that 
time—which pulled timber from the upper reaches of the Saco 
Valley drainage back to its rightful owners on the Androscoggin 
side. Involved in this operation were a donkey engine and two 
drums, each of which could hold only half of the 74-inch crucible 
cable, and a halfway landing where the log sleds were held while 
being hitched to the second drum. At the height of land horses 
hauled the logs off to the rail line a half-mile away. 

The end of the big days in Wild River came suddenly, tumul- 
tuously and completely in a year historic for much of the White 
Mountain country, 1903. Jim Keenan’s crews hauled the last of 
the logs out of the Wildcat River valley by cable on March 11. 
Between then and the goth, sudden early spring rains and thaws 
created floods of devastating heights in Wild River. Much of 
Hastings was inundated, and the railroad bed, the narrow dirt 
road from Gilead to Hastings, and many miles of the logging 
railroad were flushed in record time into the Androscoggin and 
the Atlantic. By the goth all men were called safely out of the 
woods and cutting ceased. 

Soon followed the driest spring which men in the White Moun- 
tains had up to then ever recorded. By late May forest fires, many 
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of them with few if any fighters, were blazing beyond control all 
over northern New Hampshire. One of the largest started late in 
May near the cable-operation site at the head of Wild River. 
Its ultimate extent was measured in thousands of acres in and 
about a once rich, verdant valley. Its scars are there today, even 
the little curl which crested Carter Dome and lapped down the 
west side, which will continue to raise questions from viewers on 
the Presidential Range for years to come. 

Essentially, 1903 was the end of the first logging of the Wild 
River area and Bean’s Purchase. While in later years some spruce 
and fir were sluiced down Evans Brook in high water by Bob 
Hastings and others for the consuming appetites of pulp opera- 
tions in Rumford and other locations, the saws of Hastings no 
longer whined; steam engines and trains no longer made the 
daily runs; the weekly preacher from Gilead ceased his regular 
visits; the mill finally fell in and was torn down; all valuable 
equipment was sold by Dan Emery to Col. Haskell’s latest interest 
in Millinocket; the inhabitants left “Old Nigger Tom’s Open- 
ing” and the houses decayed and disappeared. Today a tree farm 
entitled “Hastings Plantation” is the only visible mark of the 
earlier glories of this valley. 
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In the Himalaya, the season has been chiefly one of failures, in- 
cluding some disasters. The only important success seems to have been 
that of an Italian expedition which made the first ascent of Kanjut Sar 
(25.460 ft.) in the Karakoram, on July 19. This twelve-man expedition 
included eight Alpine guides and employed six hundred porters; it was 
one of the guides, Camille Pellissier of Valtournanche, who reached 
the summit. 

An Austrian expedition aimed at Dhaulagiri (26,795 ft.), almost the 
last unconquered 8000-meter peak and one which has already repelled 
attacks by Swiss, Italian and Argentine parties, gave up after three 
attempts on the summit had failed, due to bad weather, and one 
climber had perished from a fall into a crevasse. The Swiss have al- 
ready received permission to try this challenging mountain again 
in 1960. 

A French expedition attempting Jannu (24,295 ft.) retired after 
making two unsuccessful attacks. The climbing difficulties were said to 
be extraordinary; it was necessary to equip practically all the slopes 
beyond the base camp with fixed ropes and other aids, with the result 
that the expedition ran out of matériel. Lionel Terray and other well- 
known climbers were members of this party. 

A Swiss Karakoram expedition led by Raymond Lambert gave up 
their attempt upon Disteghil Sar (25,868 ft.) because of bad weather 
and the consequent danger from avalanches. 

A German expedition turned back from Minapin (ca. 23,600 ft.) after 
a prolonged spell of bad weather. 

A Japanese expedition is reported to have failed in their attempt to 
climb Himal Chuli (25,801 ft.). 

The British, however, have been those to suffer the most. Early in 
the season an expedition led by J. H. Emlyn Jones attacked Ama 
Dablam (22,494 ft.), a very striking peak a few miles south of Everest, 
which had been reconnoitered by an Anglo-Italian party (Alfred Greg- 
ory, leader) last fall and declared to be wellnigh impossible. This 
year’s party were able to force a way far up the northeast ridge, thanks 
chiefly to the efforts and ability of M. J. Harris and G. J. Fraser. The 
final episode is described by the leader (Emlyn Jones) as follows: “Our 
attempt to climb Ama Dablam has ended in tragedy. At 8.30 a.m. on 
May 21 Mike Harris and George Fraser were seen making their assault 
on the summit, having left their top camp at about 21,000 feet. They 
successfully climbed a tall ice-tower, on which they had prepared a 
route by step-cutting on the previous day, and disappeared from view. 
This was the last that was seen of them and they have not returned. 
Our grief is heightened by the fact that the accident occurred at a 
point when apparently the major difficulties were behind them, when 
they had practically attained the easier summit slopes and had less than 
a thousand feet to go. Indeed, it is possible that they did in fact find a 
way through to the summit and that they were lost on the descent. 
Unfortunately, the summit was covered in cloud from midday and we 
are therefore unable to form any exact conclusions.” (From The Times, 


London.) 
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A second British-led expedition, to the Batura Muztagh range in 
the Karakoram, lost five members (the leader, Dr. Keith Warburton, 
two other British climbers and two Germans) while trying, at the end 
of July, to climb an unnamed 25,540-foot peak formerly called Hunza- 
Kunji I. The cause of the accident is unknown, but it seems probable 
that the men were caught by an avalanche during a period of blizzard. 
Pakistani troops, assisted by a nine-man German expedition conducting 
glacier research, sought the missing men for thirteen days and desisted 
only when avalanches had buried the upper climbing camps, making 
further rescue operations impossible. There were only two survivors of 
the expedition, a British glaciologist and a Pakistani, who had remained 
at the base camp. 

The Women’s International Expedition to Cho Oyu (26,750 ft.) has 
been reported by the New York Times of October 18 to have met with 
disaster. Mme. Claude Kogan, age 40, the leader of the expedition, and 
a younger Belgian companion, together with two Sherpas, perished in 
a blizzard at a high 23,000-foot camp sometime shortly after October 1. 
When, after many days, a search party was finally able to visit the 
spot, they found no vestiges of either the camp or its occupants. Mme. 
Kogan was considered the leading woman climber of the present day. 


The record in the Andes has been much more heartening, though 
not without a dark note. 

A Swiss expedition made seventeen first ascents of peaks over 5000 
meters (ca. 16,500 ft.) in the Cordillera Vilcabamba of Peru. The most 
difficult of these was Nevado Camballa (ca. 18,800 ft.), which required 
more than six hours of step-cutting in ice. The expedition also made 
the second ascent of Pumasillo, the Puma’s Claw (20,490 ft.), first 
climbed in 1957 by a British party from Cambridge University. 

An American party of three (Leigh Ortenburger, Dave Dingman and 
Kermith Ross) climbed six peaks in the Cordillera Blanca of Peru. They 
avoided some dangerous bivouacs by the use of headlamps. 

It is reported that a British expedition made first ascents of five 
peaks, each over 18,500 feet, in the Cordillera Apolobamba on the 
Peru-Bolivia border, and that a Japanese expedition conquered the 
virgin south peak of Ausengate (ca. 20,000 ft.). 

Cerro Torre, a granite tower in Patagonia near FitzRoy, which had 
been attacked unsuccessfully by several previous parties, was climbed 
on January 31 by the Austrian Toni Egger and the Italian Cesare 
Maestri. On the descent Egger was swept off by an avalanche. “After 
a rest of an hour and a half on the summit they began the descent. 
... They have nothing more to eat. Two bivouacs made on the 
ascent have pretty well sapped their strength. Now comes the third 
night of bivouac, then the day of February 1. For a whole day they 
fight their way downward. Then a fourth bivouac on the steep wall. 
On February 2 a storm begins, with warm weather, and releases masses 
of falling ice. Throughout the entire day they struggle on downward, 
hanging in ropes with hundreds of meters of abyss below them. Only 
by the aid of drugs can they keep themselves awake and erect. The 
fifth night in the open threatens. The two are clinging to a small 
projection. Toni . . . perhaps senses that in this situation they may not 
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survive the night, and traverses along the wall to discover a better 
bivouac place. Then, high above, another ice avalanche breaks loose. 
Maestri shouts Toni a warning, the rope becomes taut—and right 
afterwards falls slack—for good.” (Der Bergsteiger, April 1959, 378.) 
How Maestri managed to survive the night and then make his way 
down, alone, would surely be worth hearing. 


In North America, Mt. McKinley was climbed via the south face by 
a party of four who reached the summit on June 19. Mt. Logan was 
climbed twice: by a Canadian party led by Hans Gmoser, a Banff 
guide, on June 12, and by a combined American and Canadian party 
led by Major Wm. D. Hackett on June 23 (see note below). 

No less than seven parties were busy on Mt. Robson, but none made 
the summit. Perhaps the most interesting attempt was that made by a 
Harvard Mountaineering Club party which essayed the unclimbed 
Emperor Falls Ridge. Craig Merrihue, of this party, writes of their 
climb as follows: ‘““We established a total of three camps on the moun- 
tain, one at 8500 feet, one at 10,500 feet just at the base of the snow- 
covered west face, and one at over 12,000 feet at the top of the west 
face and just at the base of the ice gendarmes. Bad weather high on 
the mountain delayed several proposed attempts on the summit, and 
later, when we had clear weather and had got into the gendarmes 
(12,300 ft.) by g a.m., a minor illness on the part of one of the climbers 
forced a retreat. On the final attempt, August 1, Mike Wortis and I 
left the camp at 10,500 feet at 3 a.m. in very cold, clear weather. We 
were able to crampon up the west face to the base of the gendarmes, 
but above this point the steepness of the angle was such that steps had 
to be cut. We tried to turn some of the gendarmes, which rose up as 
much as 40 feet, by moving out on the north face, but the snow con- 
ditions there were very bad (unconsolidated powder snow on 70° rock 
ledges). On the west face the snow was hard, so we were able to 
traverse many of the gendarmes on it, by constant step-cutting. We 
were in the gendarmes by 7 a.m., and by 1 p.m. were halfway through 
them, still cutting steps in the very hard snow; we estimated that we 
had cut more than 1300 steps. The snow had now become so thin on 
the outward-sloping ledges that we could not get more than one-third 
of the ice-axe shaft in for belaying, none of the exposed (shale) rocks 
would hold a piton, and the ice was too thin for ice pitons. Since there 
was thus no way to belay effectively, and the sheer face, dropping 8000 
feet to the valley, was covered with hard snow and ice at an angle too 
steep to permit a self-arrest, we decided to turn back. We had reached 
a point about 200 vertical feet below the summit and perhaps 500 feet 
from it horizontally, and were about halfway through the difficulties. 
What lay ahead seemed no harder than what we had already done, but 
the impossibility of belaying safely dictated the retreat.” The letter 
adds that on a mound of rock at about 11,000 feet on the west face the 
party found a tin can containing a Canadian flag and a glass tube 
housing a note: ‘‘We have packed in with a 5 horse train from Edmon- 
ton. I am an active member of the Canadian Alpine Club. We have 
come to capture this summit for the club.” The note was signed by 
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Geo. Kinney and others whose names are illegible, and dated July 27, 
1909. Kinney later claimed, mistakenly, to have succeeded in the ascent 


of this ridge. 


Miscellany. On July g the body of the Italian climber Stefano 
Longhi, which had been hanging from a rope on the north wall of the 
Eiger since the summer of 1957, was removed by a party of Swiss 
guides. (It is said, among other things, that the body was an object of 
morbid interest to persons using the telescope in Grindelwald.) To 
effect the removal a special steel cable 450 meters (1500 feet) long was 
used; this and other equipment were flown to the Upper Eiger Glacier 
and carried thence to the summit. 

The much-publicized threat of a landslide about to fall upon the 
Swiss village of Herbriggen, in the Visp valley below Zermatt, has = 
been shown to be a false alarm. Geologists from Zurich determined that 
the danger never existed, and the inhabitants of the evacuated village 
returned to their homes in April. 

It is stated that at the end of 1958 there were 116 mountain railways, 
aerial tramways, or other types of lifts in the German Alps, 403 in 
Austria, nearly as many in Switzerland, and rather more in Italy. 
Furthermore, in Switzerland, 28 more petitions for the right to erect 
such contrivances were awaiting official action. 

On January 28, 1957, a bad accident occurred on the Valluga, in 
the Arlberg region. Seeking virgin snow, a ski teacher took his class off 
the marked route; an avalanche caught the party, burying nine, of 
whom only three could be rescued. Legal action was taken against the 
teacher and he was found guilty, on the ground that he was responsible 
for his class and that the official weather bureau had announced high 
avalanche danger and warned against ski tours. (Der Bergsteiger, May 
1959, 106.) What penalty was imposed is not stated. 

Between the 1st of May, 1958, and the goth of April, 1959, 83 climbers 
or skiers met their death in the Swiss Alps, 68 of them in summer and 
15 in winter. Of the total, 25 were killed by falls on rock, 25 by falls 
on snow or ice (with or without skis), and 7 by windslab avalanches. 

In the early days of July an informal but veritable race took place 
between three teams—one Italian, one Swiss and one French—to make 
a new, fall-line royte (via direttissima) up the 1600-foot north wall of 
the Cima Ovest di Lavaredo, or Westliche Zinne, said to be the 
hardest wall yet climbed in the Dolomites. Distinct but more or less 
parallel routes, each requiring several days of the most difficult Grade 
VI climbing, were followed by the three parties. The teams finished in 
the order given, but as it is judged that their routes likewise rose in 
difficulty in the same order, the result would seem to have been a three- 
way draw. 

In the middle of August a blind Frenchman, Arthur Richard, 18, 
climbed Mont Blanc with two companions by the ordinary route. His 
time was about the average. Last spring the same man made a ski 
descent of the Aiguille du Midi by the Vallée Blanche. 

High mountaineering is apparently beginning to catch on among 
the indigenous population of India. According to the London Times, 
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Indian mountaineers made their first successful attempt on a major 
Himalayan peak last year, when they climbed Cho Oyu; another 
indian expedition is to go to Pumori, a mountain near Everest, in 
1961; and Nepal has authorized an Indian expedition to Everest itself 
in the spring of 1962. It would seem that the desire for adventure and 
distinguished achievement is overcoming the scruples due to an ancient 
religion—as it has elsewhere. 


Ascent of Mt. Logan (19,850 ft.), second highest peak in North 
America. On June 10 of this year seven mountaineers gathered under 
the leadership of Major Wm. D. Hackett (Fort Monroe, Va.) at the 
ghost town of Chitina, Alaska, the probable locale of Rex Beach’s 
story, The Iron Trail. From there the party were flown in to the moun- 
tain, the last lap of the flight being made in Don Sheldon’s Supercub, 
carrying one passenger at a time and landing with skis on the Quintino 
Sella Glacier at an elevation of gooo feet. The route taken then lay 
up the Sella and King Glaciers to King Col (14,500 ft., Camp IJ), with 
unbelievably good weather, for the most part, both then and for the 
entire period of the climb itself. Temperatures ranged from —go° F., 
at midnight, to go° in the heat of the sun in the glacier trough. 

Between the Upper King Glacier and the Logan Plateau it was 
necessary to cross an 18,500-foot saddle. The plateau (Camp V, 18,000 
ft.) is an immense area of approximately 25 square miles, sloping 
gradually downward to become the Logan Glacier. Camp VI, the 
highest ever made in North America, was on the summit ridge at 
18,600 feet. 

From this camp, on June 23, Major Hackett and our deputy leader, 
“Smoke” Blanchard (Bishop, Calif.) climbed first the West Peak 
(19,750 ft.) and then the main peak; while a second rope consisting of 
David V. Bohn (Portland, Ore.), Richard H. Kauffman (Hillsborough, 
Calif.) and Clarence E. LeBell (Peabody, Mass.) contented themselves 
with reaching the West Peak. (The distance between the two peaks is 
four miles in an airline, with a drop of over one thousand feet in 
elevation, requiring some eight hours for the round trip.) Visibility 
was excellent. We could clearly see beautiful Mts. St. Elias and Augusta, 
with the Malaspina Glacier stretching off into the Gulf of Alaska to 
the west. Hundreds of peaks of the St. Elias Range were about and 
below us. 

On the way down, especially, we had very uncertain snow conditions. 
Avalanches were falling constantly and the stuff we were crossing oc- 
casionally ‘“whoomped”, to our dismay. It gave one a queasy feeling to 
look down on the tracks we had made a few days before, far below, 
and see them disappear under the snow. 

Back at Base Camp we were delayed by bad weather for several days, 
before Don Sheldon could get in to take us out. On one of his attempts 
to reach us he got himself into a stalemate, a pocket surrounded by 
rock walls with a very thick ceiling of clouds overhead. He took a 
gamble and flew through the clouds and out! 

CLARENCE E. LEBELL, A.M.C. 
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First Ascent of Downie Peak, Northern Selkirks. Graham Matthews, 
David (“Georgia”) Michael and I arrived at Downie Creek on a date 
in early July that is subject to controversy. Here we realized that, not 
having studied Downie Peak from the north or the south, we did not 
have an accurate idea of the nature and angle of the west ridge. (It 
appeared, from our earlier trips in the previous ten years, that the 
approaches by the north or south ridges would be extremely difficult.) 
Therefore, we went back up Carnes Creek to the south, on the as- 
sumption that from one of the summits of the Carnes group we could 
obtain a good view of the west ridge of Downie. One day of the usual 
grind of bushwhacking and backpacking took us to timberline on 
Kelly Creek, the northern tributary of Carnes. Here we made camp— 
minus, however, the company of our elkhound, whose good judgment 
was well illustrated earlier in the day when she abandoned the 
expedition. 

The following day, some say it was July 11, we re-occupied the 
survey station on Carnes Peak set up by M. P. Bridgland in 1910. From 
this point we obtained a very good view of Downie and came to the 
conclusion that the west ridge would go. We celebrated this great 
discovery by an appropriate discharge and the consequent removal of 
many yards of cornice. Having thus cleared the mountainside of various 
law officers we were able to glissade without hindrance down to a 
campsite near the river, and the following day we returned to the 
Downie Creek Auto Court. 

That evening we discussed with Ed Wallis, who runs the place, the 
news of our discovery. He remarked that he had been high up on 
Downie Peak on a number of occasions, working for a mining company 
which had several claims on the southern slopes. He had made the trip 
on foot and occasionally by helicopter. We inquired whether the 
helicopter had enough lift to go all the way to the summit. On being 
told, first, that it didn’t, and secondly, that it wasn’t available anyway, 
we were reluctantly forced into making an attempt at the ascent under 
our own power. However, our confidence was considerably raised when 
our elkhound rejoined the party at this point and gave every indication 
of being available for the ascent of Downie Peak. 

The next day we took our car as far as the end of the logging road 
(a little over a mile) and commenced, as Georgia says, “bushwhacking 
Canada’s trails’. There is a trail on all the maps which goes up Downie 
Creek and even part way up the peak, but no one can accuse the 
provincial authorities of having overdone the matter of its maintenance. 
Eventually we reached a campsite at an elevation of about 7000 feet, 
the only level spot we could find being a stretch of the old mining trail 
which terminated somewhere around here. 

Next day we proceeded straight up the southwest ridge, which we 
were able to follow without roping for well over a mile and many 
hundreds of feet of elevation. At a certain point our lady companion 
decided to take a short-cut which proved to be her undoing, in that, 
being unable to glissade as competently on four feet as we could on 
two, she lost control and descended abruptly for about 1000 feet in a 
snow gully on the southwest side. 

During the remainder of our climb we were entertained by a 
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symphony of howls from a snow ledge nearby, on which three mountain 
goats were also attempting to make the ascent. 

We continued along the ridge, bearing ever more toward the east as 
we ascended, to a point about 300 feet below the summit. Here we had 
to rope up. The entire mountain was composed of loosely consolidated 
junk and our major concern was that we might dislodge the peak and 
thereby be unable to find the point that had been the summit when we 
started the climb. The soft sedimentary rock, standing on edge, made 
the problem very much like trying to climb up a deck of cards. Every- 
thing that you touched peeled off. At one point, while standing on the 
crest of the ridge, we were able to look over the south side and see 
through the ridge down onto its north slope. After eight years of 
dreaming about this mountain it was rather unrewarding to find that 
such a spectacular peak could be in such precarious shape. 

Under Georgia’s competent leading we did live to make the summit. 
As to how we got off, let it suffice that I am able to write this. The dog 
was rescued by Graham on the descent. There were several times when 
we felt almost assured of obtaining an airborne ride, due to the vast 
quantities of mosquitoes which sought to consume us. On one occasion 
they flew off with my goggles. 

WILLIAM L. PUTNAM 


Air Rescue from the Jungfrau. On August 19 our party of three 
went up to the Jungfraujoch by the first train of the morning for an 
ascent of the Ménch. Instead, we spent the morning watching a rescue 
by air from the upper reaches of the Jungfraufirn. The snowbridge 
over a large crevasse just below the Rottalsattel (12,950 ft.) had col- 
lapsed and a party of three had fallen 60-70 feet into the crevasse, 
where they were partly buried by the snow. There were sufficient 
climbers on the mountain to man a rescue party, which had lifted the 
injured climbers out by the time we arrived at the Joch, and one of 
Hermann Geiger’s ski-equipped Piper Cubs had flown in from Sion 
with a doctor. The aircraft had landed as high as possible on the 
glacier, a few hundred feet above the Jungfraujoch (11,650 ft.). As the 
injured climbers were brought down to the plane, it flew them out 
one by one to hospital at Interlaken—perhaps five or ten minutes 
away. The large crowd at the hotel at Jungfraujoch witnessed some 
skilled flying as the Cub was brought in over the Joch to land uphill 
on the (far from flat) glacier. Just as the aircraft came to rest, it was 
turned across the slope, and on take-off the nose was turned downhill 
for maximum acceleration. The air-rescue service built up by Hermann 
Geiger in the Swiss Alps is unique, and this demonstration of its quiet 


efficiency was impressive. 
FRANK SOLARI 


World’s Record Mountain Landing by Air. Your correspondent 
well remembers reading of the Mallory-Irvine Everest climb in 1924, 
and the accompanying speculation in popular publications to the effect 
that before long we might expect men to land by parachute, or other- 
wise by air, thus “conquering” the summit of Mt. Everest, And he 
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agreed very strongly with the mountaineering fraternity of the day 
that this would be a very unsporting thing indeed. But prospects, and 
one’s views of things, change. Now, some thirty-five years and a mil- 
lennium of scientific “progress” later, it seems that landings by men on 
the moon are a much more imminent prospect than flights by men to 
landings on the summit of Mt. Everest. And, on the other hand, air- 
borne landings and take-offs among lesser peaks have come to seem 
quite a sporting thing indeed. 

These were the thoughts coming to mind during the writer’s par- 
ticipation, as pilot-owner of the Supercub ski-plane, in the flights 
which on June g of this year unofficially set what is apparently a 
world’s altitude record to date for landings and take-offs by aircraft of 
any type. They were carried out at increasing altitudes upon the sides, 
and finally the summit, of Mt. Sanford (16,200 ft.), highest peak of the . 
Wrangell Range in Alaska. Activated as Project Sanford by Maj. Gen. 
G. C. Mudgett, C.G., U.S. Army, Alaska, the 80th Trans. Co. (Light 
Helicopters) was assigned the carrying out of operations under Major 
Wm. D. Usher, company commander. With three H-g1 (twin-rotor) 
helicopters and a total complement of some thirty men, seven of whom 
were helicopter pilots, the expedition departed from Fort Richardson, 
near Anchorage, toward the end of May, the base-camp party and 
mountain ground party going by truck, and the air party flying, to the 
F.A.A. airfield at Gulkana. Here expedition headquarters were set up 
at the edge of the airfield, near the aircraft. The military purpose of 
the project was to explore the capabilities of the new twin-rotor 
helicopters in logistic support of mountain ground forces, and also 
possible high-altitude rescue of stranded mountain climbers and 
downed airmen. 

The expedition pilots and mountain ground party were volunteers 
among whom personal interest and enthusiasm ran high, especially to 
better the prior helicopter record of landings on Pikes Peak. Highest 
prior landings and take-offs by any type aircraft, fixed wing or rotary, 
appear to have been those made by Hermann Geiger in the Alps at 
around 14,300 feet on Monte Rosa, in a similar type Supercub ski-plane. 

Between intermittent spells of impossible flying weather, a mountain- 
eering ground party of six under Hans Wagner, USARAL civilian 
mountaineering instructor, and also a communications party of three, 
were carried by the H-21’s across the 42 miles of wilderness tundra to 
7300 feet on the north slopes of Mt. Sanford. Here the communications 
unit was established at the highest point of suitable “dry ground” short 
of the mountain’s glacial mantle. 

In part by climbing on foot, and in part—especially as to tents, equip- 
age and rations—airlifted by the H-21’s, the mountaineering ground 
party successively occupied camps at 10,800 feet and at 13,200 feet, the 
latter in the saddle immediately N.W. of the summit. Several days were 
allowed at each of these steps to permit reasonably comfortable acclima- 
tization. 

Your correspondent had the honor, which he greatly appreciated 
from the sporting point of view, of being the pilot invited to make all 
the first aircraft landings with his small ski-plane, the helicopters to fol- 
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low. To enhance overall safety it was decided that immediately prior 
to the attempted high landings at least three of the mountaineering 
ground party should occupy the summit by climbing from the well- 
established 13,200-foot camp. Their presence assisted pilot depth-per- 
ception on this otherwise rather featureless snow surface, and also a 
pennant streamer they carried provided unmistakable wind directions 
for the summit landings. These last proved not difficult and, in the case 
of your correspondent’s ski-plane, easier than some of the landings 
lower on the mountain slopes. Reason: a dome, in fact a summit dome, 
is an ideal shape upon which to land a ski-plane, since it is possible to 
land into the wind going uphill and thus slow down quickly; and then 
for the takeoff, and even without turning the ship around, it is possible 
(if one has contrived to come to rest right on the top) to take off still 
into the wind, but now going downhill, which makes for a more buoy- 
ant take-off. 

Two of the three H-21’s carried out summit landings (the third was 
plagued by mechanical difficulties at the wrong time), the pilots being 
Lieutenants D. A. Ruskauff and E. A. Spencer, and Chief Warrant 
Officers J. A. Williams and H. A. Bunnell. The two helicopters landed 
empty, with only the two pilots aboard; then each lifted off one of the 
ground party, finally leaving Hans Wagner, leader of the ground party, 
to descend alone to the 13,g00-foot camp. From this, following two 
days of immediately ensuing storm, all were subsequently removed by 
helicopter on June 11. 

This account would be incomplete without adding that, because of 
the happy informal spirit of the pilots, this military project had more 
of the oldtime lighthearted atmosphere of expeditions undertaken with 
simplicity and for pleasure—instead of being just another mechanical 
manifestation of the guided-missile age in the name of the great god 
Science (which, from a bare recitation of the facts only, it might ap- 
pear to be). With a ski-plane small enough so that the flyer himself 
can start it by hand-turning the propeller; light enough so that he can 
step back to the tail, pick this up in his hands, and by walking turn the 
whole little aircraft around to set down into the direction of take-off; 
and, when airborne, sufficiently uncomplicated so that with his fingers 
he can directly feel the airpressures of flight on his elevator and aileron 
control surfaces—this, your correspondent submits, is the least organ- 
ized, least recognized, least spoiled sport, and the most sublime of them 
all! It might belong to aviation or to mountaineering, and it could at 
least be known to literature. But look in vain—even in Bartlett—for 
these lines of Tennyson which most perfectly express the feeling of 
the thing: 


He clasps the crag with crooked hands, 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls, 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 
TeEerRRIS MOORE 
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Mts. Oscar and Rosebrook. For those camping at the new, excellent 
Sugarloaf Camping Area on the Zealand Road, a very pleasant half-day 
may be spent on the Rosebrook Range. This fact was discovered by a 
General Outings group who climbed the two peaks in early September 
of this year. 

Mts. Oscar and Rosebrook, the two most interesting peaks of the 
range, are 2748 and 3007 feet high, respectively; both have very at- 
tractive ledges, Oscar in particular, and the views from both are ex- 
cellent. 

We took the side-road off the Zealand Road at the bridge, a short 
distance south of the Sugarloaf Camping Area, and just opposite the 
Sugarloaf Trail. This leads shortly to a sand pit. We scrambled up the _ 
farther bank, plowed through an alder thicket for a couple of hundred 
yards, and then, following along the broad north ridge, we found clear 
going through open woods to the top of Mt. Oscar. The summit is a 
broad ledge with excellent views in all directions, particularly of Mt. 
Washington and the Southern Peaks, and into Vermont on the north- 
west. The distance from the road is about 114 miles and can be climbed 
easily in less than an hour. 

We found cairns and old blazes on the long discontinued range trail 
between Oscar and Rosebrook, but they were little needed as the route 
along the crest of the ridge is obvious, the woods are open, and the 
distance is short. The summit of Rosebrook is ledgy, but high trees 
circling the summit make the view inferior to that from Oscar. A 
scramble up a large boulder, located just off the summit, gave us our 
best viewpoint. We descended by making a beeline for the Zealand 
valley; progressing rapidly down the steep slope we easily forded the 
Zealand River and reached the road a hundred yards beyond, less than 
a mile from the campground. 

With increased patronage of this camping area, a trail opposite the 
Sugarloaf Campground to the summit of Mt. Oscar, at least, would be 
assured of much use and should be a welcome addition to the list of 
White Mountain trails. 

Scar Ridge is the long range of hills extending northwesterly from 
Mt. Osceola and terminating at Loon Mountain which overlooks the 
town of Lincoln. The highest of the several summits of the ridge has an 
elevation of 3793 feet, with a clear rise of about 400 feet above the 
surrounding ridges on the southeast and of at least 700 feet on the 
northwest. A singular account of a climb on this mountain can be 
found in an ApppaLacuia of sixty years ago. However, despite evidences 
of old logging activities on the approaches to the ridge, it is doubtful 
whether the mountain has been climbed subsequently to that one early 
attempt. If climbed, at least the details have not been popularized. 

And so, with this brief history of the ridge in mind, my wife, Mar- 
jorie, and I, in August of this year, succumbed to the lure of what we 
considered a solitary and neglected mountain, and decided to give it a 
try. Our beginning found us about 414 miles from Lincoln on a side- 
road off the Kancamagus Highway, at an old bridge over the Hancock 
Branch of the Pemigewasset. Leaving our car here and crossing the 
bridge, we walked perhaps another 75 yards, at which point we located, 
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to the left and up a short gravel banking, the quite visible remains of 
an old wood road, which we decided to follow. We soon crossed a small 
brook. A half-mile farther we found the larger brook we had anticipated 
as our best lead to the lower slopes. Here the old road also turned and 
paralleled the west bank of the brook for at least a mile, with a gradual 
rise easily adapted to a comfortable, steady pace. As we continued south- 
west, our branch of the brook dried up; so, hoping to obtain a view 
ahead, we decided to ascend the steepening slope to the left. Open 
hardwoods made the going easy and we soon were traversing a ravine 
which curved gradually to the left, or south. The north wall, on our 
right, was the sharp, wooded peak of Black Mountain. Ahead of us we 
could see the rather flat ridge which connects Black Mountain with the 
main mass of Scar Ridge. We continued up the slope in the general 
direction of the main peak. Within twenty minutes after leaving the 
brook we once again found the remains of a wood road, which curved 
around the ridge toward the headwall of the ravine. Slides and steep 
cliffs were much in evidence as we traveled. Our path soon ended 
abruptly at the slide toward which we had been climbing for the past 
one and one-half hours; the upper part of this slide can be seen clearly 
from the road. At this point we were about a quarter of the way up the 
slide. Above us, the main track of the rock slide seemed to start at the 
very peak of the mountain. I should judge it to be fully as long as the 
Y-slide on Mt. Hancock, and certainly steeper and narrower. It was also 
more difficult to ascend than the Hancock slide; the central, wet table- 
rock necessitated a side-of-the-slide scramble—this, too, on wet rock for 
much of the distance, where we were assisted in our ascent by nearby 
bushes and side-treks into the woods. Keeping a slow, laborious pace, we 
came to a three-way division of the slide. We now found it necessary to 
choose what we thought might be the quickest route to the top. We 
decided in favor of the shorter, righthand slide. Eventually we were 
forced into the woods to the right; we then proceeded through thick 
spruce woods and blowdowns for a quarter of a mile to a flat and 
wooded summit. There is, unfortunately, no view in any direction from 
the peak itself. We found no convenient ledges here, and the usual, 
alternative short tree-climb also proved unsatisfactory. 

In contrast, the view from the top of the slide extended from Moosi- 
lauke across the Franconias to Mt. Bond, with an excellent side-view 
profile of our old friend West Bond. 

Leaving the top, we made a gingerly descent down the eastern 
branch of the slide, following it to its base. We continued along the 
lesser remains to the low point of the ravine, eventually finding the 
brookbed and the wood road we had utilized in the ascent. 

We felt most satisfied with our day, entertaining at the time and in 
retrospect a most healthy respect for this peak on Scar Ridge. Because 
of its dominance in the range, I think this one peak deserves a dis- 
tinguishing name of its own. 
WALTER C. MERRILL 


Four-Thousand-Footer Club. On a last winter's snowshoe-climbing 
expedition into the Pemigewasset wilderness, a group led by Bob Collin 
which included the Editor of APpALAcHIA discovered a disturbing situa- 
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tion: the true summit of Owl’s Head is not at the point where the now 
followable trodden way (from the top of the slide) reaches the top of 
the ridge! The true summit is two peaks to the north! All that the 
Committee can do at this point is to accept those climbers who thought 
they had reached the true summit even though in fact they had not. It 
is too bad that Owl’s Head is the type of mountain that one would 
ordinarily want to climb only once [but highly recommended in win- 
ter—Ep.], but if your conscience bothers you . . .? Join the writer in 
1960 and we shall locate the true summit with the aid of mirrors—one 
mirror on the Lincoln slide and another in the bush on the ridge of 
Owl’s Head—and then erect a cairn to last for all time. 

Herb Preble has completed the forty-six and has placed signs on 
West Bond, Cabot, Hancock, South Hancock, Waumbek, Zealand and 
Owl’s Head (is it on the right peak?). 

There appeared in the August 12 issue of the Worcester Telegram 
an article about William Beltz and how he completed his forty-six peaks. 


New Members: 


1958, August. Daniel Baker, “Red Mac” MacGregor (climbed his first 
4000-footer in 1911). 
September. Frances Chamberlin, Lilian Birrell, Charles Linscott, 
Alfred Richardson, Kenneth Turner. 
October. Doris Fellows, Josephine Hope, Alice Lemaire, Beatrice 
Lord, Marjorie Merrill, Herbert Towle. 
November. Thomas Bennett, Charles Ranlett, Robert Banks. 


1959, June. Lois Williams. 

August. William Beltz, Herbert Preble, Albert Clarke. 

September. Nora Joensson, Benjamin English, Jr., Martin Mark- 
ham, John McIntosh, Berton G. Towle, Pearl A. Towle, Neal 
Whitman. 

October. David G. Johnson. 


ALBERT S. ROBERTSON 


The Seven 1000 Club of Echo Lake Camp. For the tooth and hob- 
nail mountaineer it is perhaps unfortunate that the glaciers of the last 
Ice Age got to Mount Desert Island before the campers at Echo Lake, 
for the once-grandiose peaks have all been chiseled down to comfortable 
climbs not exceeding 1534 feet. But for Echo Lakers they are still beau- 
tiful, inspiring, and just about perfect for summer hiking. Seven of 
these mountains still rise more than 1000 feet above Frenchman’s and 
Blue Hill Bays, and to encourage people not to miss a thing, the Seven 
1000 Club was created by the third section of the Echo Lake Camp. 
The honor of membership, quite obviously, is accorded to all those 
whose weary feet have trod the pinnacle rocks of Cadillac, Sargent, 
Pemetic, Dorr, Jordan, Newport, and the west peak of Western. Ex- 
cluding, of course, the auto ride to Cadillac, which no Echo Laker ever 
takes, anyway. Hardly ever. 

So out on the trails, if you observe a rectangular blue-denim patch 
with the number 1000 crossed by a larger 7, here you have found a 
Seven 1000-er of Mount Desert Island. To new and emeriti members 
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twenty-four patches were awarded at the Folies Bergéres York, and we 
hope that other sections and other years will make this very happy clan 
grow and grow. Perhaps, too, more seriously, some of our group will 
aspire to that élite corps, the 4000-Footer Club of the White Mountains, 
sometime before the next set of glaciers reduces them to a morning 
walk-up. It’s not at all too soon to start. 

At the end of camp, our members were George Dewey, Ray Wilson, 
Rob York, Bob Heider, Beren Harrington, John Sunderland, Flora 
Bryant, Florence Burns, Catharine Haight, Bud Harrington, Roger 
Waite, Mary Waite, Helen Wilson, Thornton Waite, Blanche Brattin, 
Corinne Waite, Bruce Hubbard, Wilbur Stone, Rudy Heider, Robin 
Woodworth, Henry Beers, Gertrude Stone, Horace Hubbard, and 
Wendell Coburn. 


Bup AND HEROL HARRINGTON 


Fast Times on the Carriage Road. On June 27 a ten-mile road 
race was held in Portsmouth, N. H. The time prize was won by John J. 
Kelly of Groton, Conn., and the Boston Athletic Association, who coy- 
ered the course in 53 minutes. That evening he and Michael Bigelow, 
Richard Donahue, Don Fay and Norman Higgins, all of them other 
Marathoners, journeyed to Rochester, N. H., where they spent the 
night. The following day, June 28, dressed in chino pants and sweat- 
shirts, they left the Glen House at 11.30 a.m. to run up the Carriage 
Road. At the summit they had a cup of hot chocolate, then ran down 
to the Glen again. Times were as follows: 


Up Down 
Kelly 1 hr. 34 min. 47 min. 
Higgins 1 hr. 40 min. 49 min. 
Fay and Donahue 1 hr. 48 min. 1hr. 3 min. 
Bigelow 1 hr. 58 min. 57 min. 


The temperature was 60° at the Glen House and 50° at the summit. 
This was not a race but merely exercise! The uphill record is 1 hr. 15 


min., set by Frankie Darrah in a race in 1933. 
Joun Linscorr 


Mountain Leadership Workshop. Last winter Fran Belcher and I 
were speaking at the convention of the New England Camp Directors 
Association in Boston and Fran asked those present how many would 
be interested in a clinic-workshop, to be held at Pinkham Notch in 
June, for camp counselors who might be leading walks on the Presi- 
dential Range. There was a heartening show of hands, which we re- 
ported to the next meeting of the Mountain Safety and Leadership 
Committee, and Bill Putnam named me chairman of a commiittee-of- 
one to set up and run such a project. 

Fortunately, plenty of volunteer assistance was offered, and eventu- 
ally our “faculty” included Ike Meredith, Bill Putnam, Dr. Ben Ferris, 
Sam Goodhue, Fran Belcher, Klaus Goetze, George Hamilton, Paul 
Doherty and Miriam Underhill. We hoped to get as many as sixty 
“pupils”, who would be divided into groups of thirty each for climbing 
trips, with three leaders to each group. 
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The best-laid plans have a way of being mauled to shreds by Mt. 
Washington weather, even in the middle of June, and as it turned out 
we ran into the worst stretch of June weather on record. Seven or eight 
inches of snow fell on the preceding Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, 
piling up seven-foot drifts which blocked the Carriage Road and 
isolated the Lakes hut. The temperature at the summit was below 
freezing for three days and when it finally warmed up a bit the precipi- 
tation continued as a driving, cold rain. 

We had thirty persons registered for the course—only half the num- 
ber we had hoped for. But there was one cheering note: Gerald S. 
Wheeler, Supervisor of the White Mountain National Forest, had sent 
four district rangers, Kenneth J. Sutherland of the Pemigewasset dis- 
trict, C. W. Hutchinson (Ammonoosuc), Verland Ohlson (Saco) and 
Richard Goodrich (Androscoggin), to take the course and get some idea 
of what conditions were like in large-group trips on the Range. Two 
assistant rangers and the “‘ridge-runner” were also present. 

It was still pouring rain when we all assembled at Pinkham and 
gathered in the lodge for a preliminary briefing and introduction of 
the leaders. Then the course actually began with Ben Ferris’ lecture on 
mountain first aid and Bill Putnam’s on use of map and compass. That 
was all we got in before lunch. 

In view of the weather, which continued terrible, I was opposed to 
sending either group onto the mountain, but Bill Putnam prevailed 
upon me to send up one group, under Ike Meredith’s and his own 
leadership, via the Tuckerman Ravine Trail to show them how horrible 
conditions could be, even in June. Frankly, I never thought this party 
would get much above the top of the headwall, although when I divided 
the pupils into two groups right after lunch I tried to give Ike those 
I thought would be the best climbers. 

Bill Putnam gave us his geology lecture and then set out in hot pur- 
suit of Ike’s party. My group followed at a more leisurely speed, with 
the aim of accomplishing little more than learning how to set a pace 
and maintain a properly-ordered line on the trail, and of getting a 
taste of mountain weather. It had stopped raining hard by the time 
we got started and I hoped this meant improved weather conditions up 
above for Ike’s group. It turned out that they did run out of the rain 
on the headwall, but they had exceedingly rough going all the way over 
to Lakes, where they arrived thoroughly soaked and chilled after a 
good training-session in trail-finding and in taking the lead through 
the slush and hip-deep snow patches on the Crossover. Bill joined them 
before they took this stretch and was able to fake a twisted ankle near 
the junction of the Crossover and the Crawford Path, thereby creating 
an emergency situation which was solved by sending to the Lakes hut 
for a litter and some hutmen to carry it. (Subsequently it was reported 
that Bill was given a rough landing on the kitchen floor when the hut- 
men discovered the emergency was only staged.) 

My group had supper at Pinkham and then listened to three talks. 
George Hamilton and Paul Doherty gave detailed lectures on equip- 
ment, preparation for the walk, conduct of a party on the trail, and 
the problems of meeting emergencies. Both had plenty of anecdotes to 
tell, drawn from their own experiences. To close the evening we had a 
bit of dessert in the form of Miriam Underhill’s showing of colored 
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slides of alpine flowers and of winter attacks on White Mountain 4,000- 
footers. 

(Up at Lakes, where the pupils huddled in blankets and paddled 
around on home-made cardboard sandals, Ike, Bill and the others were 
continuing their lectures and conducting tests and question-and-answer 
sessions. They fortunately had the hut to themselves and were able to 
accomplish a good deal.) 

Right after breakfast the next morning the group which had re- 
mained at Pinkham was taken around to the Base Station and climbed 
up the Ammonoosuc Trail. We ran into plenty of snow, and high water 
in the brooks made a couple of the crossings difficult, but it had stopped 
raining at last and we even got a few views, so that our pupils could 
figure out where they were. 

After we reached Lakes I took a small party out on a botanizing and 
geological trip down the Crawford Path and over the Monroe “flats”. 
This was cut short by a sudden shower. Several other parties had got up 
to Lakes that day, andthe presence of seventy guests in the hut made 
any instruction impossible. We decided to let people sing—and try to 
keep warm if they could. 

Ike’s group had gone down Saturday over a long route: Camel Trail, 
Davis Path, Glen Boulder, and Lost Pond Trail. According to all ac- 
counts they had quite a trip. How they got down the lower part of the 
Glen Boulder Trail, from which the trail crew had not yet removed 
numerous blowdowns, and how they crossed the Ellis River in the high 
water, are mysteries to me. They must have been a tough group and 
they must have had the sort of leadership that kept the Roman galleys 
moving. That night at Pinkham they had the lectures by George and 
Paul which we had had the previous evening. 

I was told later that Ike’s group was taken down this route as a sort 
of object lesson because, when suggestions for a descent route were 
called for at Lakes, several pupils offered this one and the leaders de- 
cided to give them an example of the folly of such a choice under those 
conditions. We were much kinder to my group, and since we had to be 
back at Pinkham for lunch we simply took the Crossover, dropped 
down the headwall by the standard route, and romped down the Fire 
Trail. Across Bigelow Lawn we changed the lead frequently, to give the 
pupils practice in following the trail and setting the pace. It may sound 
ridiculous that there would be any difficulty in following the Crossover, 
even in wet snow and thick cloud, but the evidence was there in many 
places, in the form of footprints in the snow, and I was able to point 
out a number of places where tracks wandered from the Crossover to 
the Camel Trail and then back again or went fifty yards or more off 
the Crossover in following “phantom” cairns. 

After lunch the two groups re-assembled in the lodge for a final 
summing-up and to hear Gerry Wheeler speak briefly on how important 
he considered a program of this sort. He made it clear that the Forest 
Service was very much concerned about the potential danger of a mass 
tragedy on the Range resulting from bad leadership, and that now, 
when such instruction as this A.M.C. Leadership Workshop was going 
to be available, the Forest Service was ready to take firm steps with 
groups which insisted upon doing foolhardy things in the National 
Forest. It was within his power, he said, to prohibit such groups from 
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using the National Forest, and he would do so if this became necessary. 
He also gave his whole-hearted endorsement to the project of holding 
the workshop program annually, 

That seemed to be the opinion of everyone connected with this first 
experiment, and before this one was even concluded we who were in 
charge of it were indulging in self-criticism and laying plans for changes 
and improvements when the next one is held in 1960. 

My group went over to the dining hall and took their written test. 
Then we returned to the lodge, where a panel of leaders ran through 
the questions and discussed possible answers. Everyone was invited to 
defend his or her thinking on questions of judgment, and George and 
I cited actual cases from our own experience on which certain of the 
questions had been based. I was told afterward that our pupils found 
this part of the program very instructive and would like to see more of. 
it in future programs. 

BRADFORD F. SwAN 


A Participant’s View of the Leadership Workshop. It had never oc- 
curred to me that I could dispense wisdom to aspiring camp counselors 
on how to get over the Range. So I felt immensely flattered when Brad 
Swan asked me. It was wretched weather on Friday morning, and for 
once this made me glad. I was fully prepared to get drenched and, in 
a way, looked forward to it. For I had gone down the list of “items 
required” faithfully and stuck in my pack fresh socks, underwear, 
woolen pants and shirt. On my body I had rather disreputable clothing, 
as I usually have in such cases. 

In Pinkham Notch I saw familiar faces—Brad Swan, Fran Belcher, 
George Hamilton, Bill Putnam—and unfamiliar ones, notably a whole 
delegation of greenshirted Forest Service men. “What are they here 
for? Aren’t they supposed to know all the answers? Aren’t they the 
Strong and Silent Men, who look down on all this climbing with 
amused disdain? What are they, observers, teachers, students? . . . Well, 
we shall find out.” And then I looked over the other twenty or so faces 
of the real students, and saw many a rugged outdoor type, some bewil- 
dered countenances, shy girls, aggressive young men whose questions were 
just a show-off and no quest for knowledge, and some who really came 
to find out. Brad is a small man and most of his pupils were big fel- 
lows who talked louder than he, so at times he had to make more than 
one effort to be heard, but he is patient. He introduced the speakers, 
and many good people spoke and hammered in the argument in various 
ways. Be prepared physically! Be prepared mentally! Have judgment! 
Know the mountain! Know the weather! Know the symptoms of fatigue 
and how to tell the sick from the crybaby! Have equipment! Have 
authority! Have an understanding Camp Director! 

We saw shoes. Dirty basketball sneakers (recommended), tennis shoes 
(not recommended), middling shoes, for a price, and the creations of 
Peter Limmer and his confréres, Vibram soles and nails, all sold in 
Pinkham Notch. Gentlemen, take shoes seriously! On the trail the foot 
is king of the whole organism. We were also shown underwear of sex- 
less utility, Norwegian fishnet, parkas from Scotland and knapsacks 
from Germany, packboards from Noble McClintock and the A.M.C. 
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workshops. Carry the load high, and don’t let it bump your nether 
regions! We wrote it all down. 

They divided us in the afternoon into the rugged group and the 
soft group, and we were the latter. The rugged group marched off into 
the rain and the snow, while we took a stroll to Hermit Lake Shelter 
on the Fire Trail. George Hamilton had instructed us: “On every trip 
you can spot two types almost immediately. There is the overweight 
boy or girl, a little pale, who can’t let the candy counter and the soda 
pop alone. And then there is the fresh type, from Brooklyn or Texas.” 
And as we went along, even in our little group these two types turned 
out to be represented. Not quite in the pure, maybe. But there was the 
stout girl who couldn’t understand that Brad had asked for a certain 
order of march and who kept pushing ahead of her place in line. Pro- 
fanity probably is the only cure in such cases, but we were still at the 
beginning of our Workshop and full of human kindness. So little ir- 
regularities passed; after all, the trail to Hermit Lake is wide enough 
for a truck. We all got there and we had not even got wet. But around 
us was fog and cold and gray misery, and we hadn’t quite got all our 
identities straight, even though we all had brown tags, like parcels 
from Railway Express. 

The return to Pinkham Notch, an enormous dinner, bed and an 
equally enormous breakfast followed, after which we felt more like a 
family, knew each other’s names and some of each other’s foibles. So, 
when the time came to walk over the Range, Brad knew whom to put 
next to whom, a thing he did unobtrusively and charmingly. The 
W.M.N.F. Rangers were spaced between us, to our mutual enjoyment. 
All this was good, since of scenery there was none except directly be- 
low our feet. Fog, rain, and snow patches. We had to cross the Am- 
monoosuc, uncomfortably swollen. (The river, I mean.) Such crossings 
are always a neat little point in leadership. There is no use denying 
that not all of us are naturally courageous, but it helps morale if the 
leader at least appears to be. He is first in line, so one can see only his 
back, not his terror-stricken face. Let no leader forget that! He must 
step firmly on the teetery rock or the slippery log and hope for the 
best. As I was thinking all these thoughts (not being the first in line), I 
saw that my worries were idle. Seven Rangers stood in the river like a 
green-shirted phalanx, almost up to their knees in water. All we had 
to do was to embrace each one in turn, finding balance in their locked 
arms, and angle our way across. Since it is difficult to act formal later 
on with a man whom you have once held in your arms, cordiality rose 
rapidly after that and we arrived at the Lakes Hut in gay spirits, find- 
ing there a sizable number of shivering souls drying socks and huddled 
around the stove. 

Brad Swan, Fran Belcher, the Rangers and I went on a “flower walk” 
and returned to find every seat crowded with expectant eaters. Soon a 
rather small member of the crew appeared with a soup pot of gigantic 
size. He panted and groaned under the weight; he got as far as Table 
One and staggered; he got to Table Three, stumbled, and almost fell; 
and just before Table Five he did fall and the soup pot with him, ac- 
companied by the shrieks of eighty people. Never mind, just an old 
and well-rehearsed gag; the soup pot was empty! After soup came the 
largest turkey I have ever seen, beautiful to behold. Piateful after plate- 
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ful was cut off it and handed down the long tables. But Table Five, 
where I sat, was too far away and too long. Beginning with me, the rest 
of us had very fine Spam. 

What more is there to tell? That we crossed to Tuckerman Junction 
and then went down, had lunch, and were given a test? That we parted 
friends and with the feeling of having truly learned something? My 
main thought was that Brad Swan is a really fine leader. 

Are you curious about what type of test we took? Then answer this 
one: “Name every trail which leaves the Gulfside, from beginning to 
end, and don’t leave any out”! 

Kaus GOETZE 


Examples of Questions Asked in the Leadership Workshop Quiz. 

(1) You are leading a party of 14 boys, aged 10 to 14, and three coun- 
selors on a midsummer climb of Mt. Washington via the Tuckerman 
Ravine Trail. Your plan calls for you to go direct to the summit and 
then descend by the Crawford Path to the Lakes-of-the-Clouds Hut to 
spend the night. After a rest at Tuckerman Junction a boy complains 
of being sick at his stomach, feels weak and dizzy, and says he cannot 
go on to the summit. The weather is fine and clear. It is 3 p.m. What 
do you do? 

(2) Assume the same conditions as in Question 1, except for these 
changes: the summit cone is in cloud, which extends down to Bigelow 
Lawn, limiting visibility to two cairns ahead. It is cold, but not raining. 
What do you do, and why? 

(3) Assume the same conditions as in Question 2g, and that you have 
decided to take your whole party to Lakes by the Crossover. Just after 
you have passed the intersection with the Davis Path the sick boy col- 
lapses completely. It has begun to rain. What do you do? 

(4) You are at Lakes Hut, leading a party of relatively strong, teen- 
age boys who have hiked on the Presidential Range before. It is cloudy 
and cold, with a slight drizzle. You ask for a weather report from the 
summit and are told that the cloud-cap extends down to 4000 feet and 
that local thunderstorms in the late afternoon are foreseen. Your ob- 
jective is Madison Hut. Do you: 

a) Move out at once, taking the Westside Trail? 

b) Delay a couple of hours, waiting for it to burn off? 

c) Delay an hour and then move on to the summit, planning to see 

what the weather is like when you get there and then decide? 

d) Go to the summit at once, but stall there awhile to see if it clears? 

Give the reasons for your choice. 

(5) Assume the same weather conditions as in Question 4, but that 
you are leading a party of 15 to g0 young girls, aged g to 12, with a 
counselor for every five girls. They are well-equipped but are not fast 
walkers, nor have they had experience above timberline. Which alter- 
native do you select, and why? 

(6) What is the shortest and safest route between: 

a) Pinkham Notch and Lakes-of-the-Clouds? 

b) Base Station and summit? 

c) Ravine House and Madison Hut? 

d) Crawford Path north of Mt. Pleasant and civilization? 
e) Gulfside north of Mt. Washington and Glen House? 
f) Edmands Col and Ravine House? 
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SKIING 


The Mt. Washington Volunteer Ski Patrol report that they were 
on duty for 102 skiing days, including 13 weekends, in the spring of this 
year, with the presence of 8,335 skiers recorded. Individual patrolmen 
served as follows: Rusty Brown, 96 hours; Nelson Gildersleeve, go hours; 
Kibbie Glover, 60 hours; Sam Goodhue, 6 hours; Swampy Paris, Chief 
Patrolman, 104 hours. Ten accidents were handled: 1 leg fracture, 1 
ankle fracture, 1 dislocated shoulder, 3 sprained ankles, and 4 miscel- 
laneous. One patrolman received a shoulder injury. 


New Ski Developments. Killington Basin, opening its second 
season as one of Vermont’s eighteen major ski areas, will boast a new 
6100-foot double chairlift rising 1700 feet to the very summit cone of 
Vermont's second highest peak. Starting at an elevation over 2500 feet, 
the new lift will carry New England skiers to an altitude exceeded only 
by Mt. Washington’s Cog Railway. An expert trail closely paralleling 
the lift line, another which connects with the Glades lift area, and a 
third descending directly from the Glades into the Basin have also 
been cut. Existing trails on Snowdon have been groomed and a new 
one opened. A two-story base building, enlarged parking lot, and im- 
proved novice facilities round out the picture for ’6o. 

Mt. Snow has linked improvements on the mountain with a Neuisig 
Indoor Skating Rink and Melwin Museum of Skating at its base area. 
Both were opened in June of this year as crews began work on the new 
Long John Trail. Designed for touring, the new trail extends to the 
south shoulder of the mountain and back to the base, completing a 
circuit of five miles and meeting the needs of the many who prefer 
touring to downhill. The North Face Development has been completed 
and now offers the expert five new trails. 

Sunday River Skiway in Bethel, Maine, will commence its first year 
of operation with a 3000-foot T-bar on Barker Mountain. An open 
slope, 3200 feet in length and 200 feet in width, has already been 
cleared, along with novice and intermediate trails. Future plans call 
for the erection of a second 1800-foot lift which will make accessible the 
snowfields on the summit of the mountain. The Skiway will be Maine’s 
third major ski area. It is a drive of only three and one-half hours from 
Boston. 

At Wildcat, emphasis has been placed on the novice and when the 
area opens a new 2000-foot T-bar servicing the ski school and lower 
T-bar slopes will be in full operation. A widened and seeded Polecat 
Trail has replaced the Cat Track Trail as a novice run from the summit. 

Sugarbush Valley has constructed a double chairlift 4700 feet long, 
1800 feet in vertical rise, which will provide access to seven new trails 
and supplement the eight built last year along with the gondola lift. 
A new restaurant is also planned for the top of the lift. 

Bromley has made final adjustments and improvements on its new 
Riblet double chairlift. The novice Thruway slope which skiers used 
last winter has been seeded and is now skiable on four inches of packed 
snow. Biggest item on the summer agenda was the construction of a 
new novice run-around from the top of the chairlift, this trail joining 
the new Thruway after by-passing the steep pitch at the summit of the 


mountain, Ep HUvr_Ley, JR. 
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Canoe Routes in Maine. This is the third in a series of articles 
describing some of the lesser known canoeable rivers in New England. 
Associates on these trips were John and Darst Tuckerman, Paul Mc- 
Elroy, Les Wilson and Ken Jones. 

Spencer Stream. The Boundary Mountains, which rise along the 
southwestern Maine-Quebec border, are the source of the main Dead 
River and its many canoeable tributaries. On the Dead River trip, re- 
ported last year, Spencer Stream appeared as a very attractive tributary 
coming in from the west just below Grand Falls. A fruitless search for 
some good access route to Spencer Stream led us to try a small tributary 
from the north during a wet spell in June, 1959. Start was made at Rock 
Pond, reached by paper company road. Crossing the pond, we started 
down Baker Stream, which is in reality an alder thicket. Slow progress. 
was made by plowing the two canoes through dense foliage for four 
miles. Two steep sections offered a change of technique as we skidded 
down over ledges and branches, lubricated by a thin film of water. We 
emerged at Baker Pond to find a meandering channel choked with 
dryki. Leaving the channel and dragging across a grassy marsh, we were 
at last afloat on this dismal pond, and made for the far shore in the 
dusk. We have since found that this undesirable stretch may be by- 
passed by approaching Baker Pond on an only slightly more desirable 
road. 

A word about insect pests is appropriate. The black flies and no-see- 
ums can be pretty tough customers in June and July. However, by be- 
ing properly equipped and by observing when and where to watch out 
for these noxious pests, we believe that the canoeist can learn to avoid 
them, usually. Leaving the no-see-ums next morning, we found the two 
miles of Baker Stream below the pond easier going, although some of 
the rapids are very thin. We were glad to be running our aluminum 
canoes single, with a generous coating of wax underneath, the power 
of which cannot be denied. After Spencer Stream is entered the canoe- 
ing becomes quite pleasant. The surroundings are attractive and game 
is plentiful. The solitude is briefly interrupted by a logging bridge 
under construction. After two miles of rapids the current slackens, then 
come three miles of deadwater to Spencer Dam, an old logging dam 
of which only the foundation remains. Below the dam are five miles of 
fine continuous rapids to the Gut. 

Spencer Gut is a narrow half-mile gorge, with vertical rock walls 
30-100 feet high, down which the stream plunges in a series of falls and 
pools. Portage can be made on the left over a long ridge.1 It is said that, 
accidentally, a logger once ran the Gut successfully, perched on a log, 
and the grave of another, less fortunate, is on the right bank, dated 
1905. Below the Gut are some sporty rapids past smaller cliffs, one mile 
of rocky rapids to the mouth of Little Spencer Stream, and two miles of 


* An interesting alternative route in low water is to land on the left above 
first drop and lift over, paddle across current to right bank and work down to 
cliff, carry up steep bank and bushwhack 100 yards around spectacular flume, 
descend steep bank to pothole ledge, line down last drop in. flume, paddle 
down long pool and land on left above rapids, line down along foot of cliff 
and lift over small drop, then run out remaining rapids. 
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easier rapids to the Dead River, which we reached at dusk. The rest 
of the trip is a one-day run, in this season continuous heavy rapids, 
down the Dead River to The Forks. 

This interesting route would not appeal to the average canoeist 
because of the lack of a convenient starting place, the thin upper part, 
the strenuous carry around the Gut, and the long heavy rapids toward 
the end. However, the Gut is well worth a visit on foot for canoeists 
taking the more practical route down Little Spencer Stream. 

Moosehead East Outlet and Upper Kennebec. For twelve miles be- 
low its start at Indian Pond the Kennebec flows through a great canyon, 
averaging 200 feet in depth, with a descent of 240 feet. A reconnaissance 
trip was made before running this river, in order to determine access 
roads and probable water conditions, and to seek local knowledge of 
the rapids. The main difficulty with the river was found to be the 
hydro dam at Indian Pond, which daily varies the water stage from no 
flow to as much as 6500 cu. ft./sec. on a somewhat unpredictable sched- 
ule. On our second visit, an exploratory run was made starting from 
the dam at 5 a.m., the river being extremely low at this hour. The 
run was made in four hours with no difficulty other than some scraping. 

With this preparation, a two-day excursion was planned starting at 
the East Outlet of Moosehead Lake. The Outlet is two miles long, very 
wide, with fast current and fairly continuous rapids. For the most part 
it is not a difficult run for experienced canoeists, even with a loaded 
canoe, as there are few obstructions and the larger waves can be 
avoided. But there are two heavy rapids—one halfway down where the 
river narrows, and another at the very bottom over a ledge. Below the 
ledge is a pleasant picnic site where we emptied, dried and lunched. 
Camp was made halfway down Indian Pond. 

Next morning we paddled to the dam and started down the Ken- 
nebec. The dam was wide open, the river swift and deep with con- 
tinuous heavy rapids for the first mile and a half. This section is very 
narrow, with cliffs 10-20 feet high on both shores most of the way, and 
required no less than four hours to cover. Lining down for the most 
part, we twice had to take out the canoes and work them along the 
cliffs, using ropes. Once the start down is made, it is impossible to 
cross over. We committed ourselves to the left bank, as it is near the 
road. Occasionally a short run could be made, hugging the shore. When 
canoeing past sheer cliffs we frequently found it advisable for one 
party to belay the other. While progress was slow, it is the price one 
pays for absolute security, a good rule on any trip. Our cardinal rule 
on rivers of this sort is contact with the shore at all times. 

Below the large Z-turn the river gradually widens and the rapids 
are no longer continuous. Here at last we could look about and admire 
this truly beautiful canyon. There are several more heavy rapids in 
the next four miles, two of which we lined down. The last six miles 
are a fine run, with continuous fast current and several minor rapids 
to The Forks, which we reached in time for supper. 

This trip, as described, is not recommended because the section just 
below the dam is unsuited for canoeing. However, a car can be left at 
the dam, and the run resumed at various points on the river, depending 
on the ability of the party. There are at least three access roads—at the 
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Z-turn, at Carry Brook, and at Moxie Stream. A side-trip to visit Moxie 
Falls is recommended. 

The Allagash. Ever since Thoreau’s visit to the Allagash headwaters 
a century ago, this traditional canoe trip has remained popular. A few 
changes have taken place in the Allagash country in recent years which 
may be of interest. It is now possible for parties lacking the time for the 
long paddle down the Penobscot West Branch and up the lakes, to fly 
in from Portage to the start of the river, canoe down to Fort Kent, and 
return by bus to Portage. Churchill Lake Dam washed out in 1958, and 
the river now drops rather low in August. In late August we found the 
first three miles, known as Chase Carry, barely deep enough to run. 
Below Long Lake Dam there is considerably more water, and excellent 
canoeing. The rest of the trip is almost entirely quick water, with many 
minor rapids. The country is hilly, the banks and campsites are pleasant, 
and many deer may be seen. But the Allagash can hardly be rated as a 
wilderness any longer. Fire wardens and game wardens fly overhead, 
motorboats come up the river to the various camps, and fishermen come 
in by car. 

It is always difficult to describe rapids objectively in terms that are 
meaningful to both the white-water enthusiast and the casual canoeist 
or sportsman. We shall instead relate a unique method of travel on the 
lower part of the river which, according to the various published de- 
scriptions, contains the heaviest rapids. Having encountered headwinds 
the first four days, we were glad to find a strong favorable wind on the 
fifth day. After we had left Five Finger Camp, a good current carried 
us to Allagash Falls, and we lunched at the foot of the portage. The 
current continues below the falls with deep, unobstructed channels. 
Setting our light sail, we proceeded at a rapid rate, lounging in the 
stern and shuffling topographic sheets. Passing our proposed camp at 
Twin Brook Rapids in the early afternoon, we continued on past Elixa 
Hole Rapids and Casey Rapids to the town of Allagash. Since it was 
still early, we entered the St. John River and sailed on to an island 
near St. Francis, having thus covered thirty-six miles without the need 
of paddling. 

STEWART AND JANE COFFIN 


EXCURSIONS 


African Safari, July 25 to August 17, 1959. Conceived as a three- 
week vacation for working people, this trip aimed to combine with the 
climb of Kilimanjaro a minimum of land travel and a maximum of 
Opportunity for observing people, birds and animals in their native 
habitat. 

Eighteen persons, thirteen of them A.M.C. members, composed the 
party. Ages ranged from 15 to over 65. Because there is less snow on 
the mountain in midwinter and the climbing conditions in consequence 
more favorable, the dates chosen were as above. The route was from 
New York via London, Rome and Khartoum to Nairobi and back, by 
BOAC Britannia (jet-prop) service. Land travel and all accommodations 
except those for the climb itself were arranged by the Overseas Touring 
Company, which furnished cars, drivers, cooks and camping equipment, 
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and where necessary made hotel reservations. The all-inclusive cost 
averaged $1,800 per person. Most of our time was spent in Tanganyika, 
the rest in Kenya. 

The safari was an unqualified success for the A.M.C. members and 
their guests, and we believe it was also an instrument for fostering 
international goodwill. Not a person missed a day because of illness, al- 
though the effects of altitude deprived some of us of the pleasure of 
reaching the tops of Meru and Kilimanjaro. The weather was unusually 
favorable throughout, and the people—natives, European settlers and 
Asians alike—were most hospitable. The officers of the Kilimanjaro 
Mountain Club, particularly the president, Anton (Ax) Nelson, went 
far beyond the call of duty in extending courtesies. Our five native 
drivers seemed to take immense pride in showing us their country and 
helping us to understand and appreciate it; therefore we, in turn, ap- 
preciated them. 

The pursuit of wild animals in the safari cars was exhilarating, 
whether one chose to stand looking out the open hatch in the roof of 
the car or to ride bucking-bronco style on the top as the car chased a 
cheetah at 40 m.p.h. across the plains. In this fashion we made the 
acquaintance of the Ngorongoro Crater, the Serengetti Plains, and 
Amboselli and Tsavo National Parks, all within 300 miles of Nairobi. 

To help the climbers break in for Kilimanjaro, Ax Nelson arranged 
an acclimatization climb of 15,000-foot Meru. Chris Mericle and James 
Kimani, one of our native drivers, were the only two members of our 
party to reach the top, although several climbed to above treeline at 
about 11,500 feet. Visits to a native village and to the Chagga Union 
followed. We had the good fortune to meet the Paramount Chief of the 
Chaggas, King Tom Marealle I, who invited us to a party he was giving 
for a visiting chief. It was a storybook experience! (We brought back 
for the A.M.C. library an autographed copy of the history of the Chagga 
nation.) 

The climb of Kilimanjaro was routine by K.M.C. standards,! and our 
success better than average, since seven of the twelve who started 
achieved the Kaiser Wilhelm Spitze. For us, accustomed to do-it-your- 
self climbs in the White Mountains, the procedure was the ultimate in 
luxury, with tea in china cups and saucers served to us in our sleeping- 
bags each morning on the mountain. Three A.M.C. members—Bill 
Fearnside, Dorothy Kientz, and Olive Reynolds—and four guests won 
and wore the garlands of everlasting flowers, traditional symbol of 
victory. 

S. ALBERTA STUTSMAN 


August Camp, July 11-August 22. The 1959 camp was located in 
Robson Pass (5410 ft.), three miles by road plus fifteen by horse-trail 


1 Over 600 people a year now make this climb. The first day is through 
forest to the Bismarck Hut, the second day through high and low heather to 
Peter’s Hut, and the third day across the barren saddle past Mawenzi to 
Kibo. The climb starts at 12.30 a.m. on the fourth day, a steep scramble up 
the volcanic ash of the cone from 16,000 to 19,500 feet, and then back down 
past Kibo Huts to Peter’s. The fifth day is 20 miles from Peter’s past Bis- 
marck Hut to the hotel. 
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from the Mt. Robson station of the Canadian National Railway. The 
Pass lies on the Pacific-Arctic divide, in the shadow of Mt. Robson 
(12,972 ft.), highest of the Canadian Rockies. 

The regular August Camp tents and cooking equipment were 
freighted from Gorham, N. H., and packed in by Roy Hargreaves. 
Commissary supplies freighted from Edmonton, Kamloops and Jasper 
were packed in similarly. Altogether, approximately 18,000 pounds of 
equipment, food and duffle were horse-packed in. 

People from the East were about evenly divided between those with a 
two-week vacation traveling by plane and those able to manage three 
weeks or more and traveling by Colonist car on the C.N.R. A few came 
by motor. 

The first section numbered fifty-four campers, with five leaders and 
seven crew; the second section, sixty-two campers, with four leaders 
and seven crew. The climbing leaders were Heinz Kahl, a professional 
guide from Banff, Ellis Blade, Warren Bleser, Robert McComb and 
George Strickholm. 

As the campsite had been used previously by the Alpine Club of 
Canada and other groups, rough tables and fireplaces were present 
and facilitated the pitching of camp. A fly camp was set up at the head 
of Kinney Lake, as train schedules made it desirable to have an over- 
night stop there on trips in and out of camp. 

Remarkably fine weather was one of the important factors in the 
success of the camp. For a period of five weeks there were only two and 
a half days of rain, plus a few evening showers; and perhaps for half 
the time the summit of Robson, as well as all the other peaks, was 
cloudless. There was no forest-fire smoke and on many days the views 
from the higher peaks were practically unlimited. This fine weather 
resulted in a very high level of activity and there was a large variety of 
trips, ranging from easy valley walks to attempts on Robson. Since most 
of the campers had never climbed in country with extensive snow- 
fields and glaciers, ice-school sessions were held on the Robson Glacier 
to give some training in such snow and ice technique. 

Following is a record of the longer excursions, with number of trips 
and total number of participants for each: 


aa, No.of No.of No. of No.of 
Objective Trips Persons Objective Trips Persons 
Ice School 6 go Phillips (10,660 ft.) 1 7 
Rearguard (gooo ft.) U | 47 South Lynx (9800 ft.) 1 5 
Ann Alice (ggoo ft.)? 5 69 Extinguisher 1 8 
Resplendent (11,240 ft.) 4 33 Reef Icefield— : 
Mumm (9718 ft.) 4 36 Coleman Glacier 1 6 
East Mumm (9500 ft.)3_— 2 8 Titkana 3 16 
Music 6 49 Snowbird Pass® 7 52 
Lynx (10,471 ft.) 2 10 Chetang 1 12 


*So-called, but officially unnamed. The double-topped peak bearin % 
from Whitehorn East and 1.3 m. distant. nee: ce eel 

* An attempted ascent only. 

“So-called by the party. The unnamed peak bearing 150° E. from White- 
horn East and 1.5 m. distant. Outstanding view. 

°1.0 m. S.E. from Titkana Peak, 
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Mount Mumm from 
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Two three-day trips were made to Moose Pass, ten miles distant, with 
39 participating. From this camp we had intended to climb Calumet 
Peak, but the bad-weather days seemed to be reserved for these trips and 
the climb was not possible. 

In addition to the trips listed there were many shorter ones: through 
the valley, to the high meadows, and to all the accessible glaciers. Many 
of these trips were conducted by volunteer leaders, or by small groups 
acting on their own. 

An attempt on Robson was made by our leaders Heinz Kahl and 
Warren Bleser, with a visitor. From a camp high in the Robson cirque 
they climbed by the Kain route of the mountain’s first ascent to a point 
directly under the summit mushroom. The lateness of the hour and 
descending clouds, bringing snow, forced a retreat. Another group from 
our camp, attempting Robson by the same route, found avalanche 
conditions so bad that the climb could not be considered. 

FRANK M. Lewis 


Ascent of Mt. Phillips (10,660 ft.), from August Camp, 1959. A 
reconnaissance party of six skirted the treeline of Ann Alice, crossed 
the next glacier west, and ascended to the col north of the Boundary 
Survey’s camera point “Whitehorn East’’. From this col it was apparent 
that the proper Phillips approach lay elsewhere, probably up the 
Phillips Glacier from the horse-trail near Emperor Falls. On the 
mountain itself the great profusion of ice walls seemed to defy route- 
finding, but a first suggestion seemed to be a course along or under the 
great rock wall of the south ridge. Moreover, it appeared feasible to 
establish a high camp in the snow col at the north end of the dragon’s 
head protruding north from Whitehorn. Such a camp might serve as 
a base for climbing both mountains. 

The reconnaissance party descended by way of the Phillips Glacier 
and traversed southward along the side of the high ridge that dominates 
the Valley of a Thousand Falls. This maneuver solved the problem of 
the approach to Phillips. The summit of the mountain is 814 miles 
from Robson Pass by this south approach, of which 314 miles is along 
the main horse-trail. 

A week later, a strong party of seven took a high camp to the highest 
green meadow west of the Phillips Glacier but far below the projected 
campsite at the dragon’s head. The party had ample time to build a 
fairly elaborate rock-wall shelter or gite, which may be useful to other 
climbers in the future. The following morning they proceeded north- 
ward, directly toward the summit, a route which led beneath and 
parallel to the great rock wall of the south ridge. There was little 
danger from crevasses, but success turned on bypassing wave after wave 
of towering ice cliffs. 

Everything was going fine until suddenly the clouds closed in, leaving 
a visibility of some 50 feet, about the height of the lesser ice cliffs. From 
here onward progress had to depend on memory of routes conceived 
during the reconnaissance, a week before. Finally, it was a matter of 
bypassing the individual cliffs at hand, with the hope that somehow the 
route would open out, step by step. In fact, it did open out, and in a 
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surprising way, for after ascending a particularly steep snow pitch and 
passing over a small crevassed area and up through a cornice, the party 
suddenly found themselves on the south ridge. To the rear was dense 
cloud, but ahead, toward the west, was range after range of gleaming 
peaks as far as the eye could see, under a clear. sky. Far below was the 
beautiful Swiftcurrent Glacier, comparable in extent to the Robson. 

The ridge walk to the summit was uneventful, except for billowing 
clouds, the coming and going of which alternately obscured and re- 
vealed the surrounding scene. The higher mountains were shrouded, 
but the lower ones appeared intermittently. 

The descent to high camp was by the same route. Dinner was cooked, 
camp struck, and the party moved back to Robson Pass that night. 


ELuis BLADE 


ACCIDENTS 


Dr. Miller and Dr. Quinn. Many members of the A.M.C. will re- 
member with affection Dean Peabody, President of the Club in 1928-9 
and again in 1934, and his wife Florence. Ruth Peabody, one of their 
daughters, married a young doctor, Robert E. Quinn, a specialist in 
cardiology and pulmonary diseases, who in 1956 joined the staff of the 
Mary Hitchcock Hospital and the Hitchcock Clinic in Hanover, N. H. 
He was also Instructor in Medicine at the Dartmouth Medical School. 

In February of 1959 the Hitchcock Clinic asked Dr. Quinn if he 
would see a patient in Berlin, N. H., traveling up there by air with 
Dr. Ralph E. Miller, another member of the Clinic, in his Comanche 
plane. Dr. Miller was a pilot of many years’ experience—he purchased 
his first plane in 194g—and knew very well indeed the region from the 
West Lebanon airport near Hanover to the Berlin airport in Milan, as 
well as most of the North Country. On Saturday morning, February 21, 
the two doctors flew to Berlin by way of Whitefield, in moderately bad 
weather. In the afternoon, however, when they were ready to take off 
on the return flight, the weather had materially worsened and had 
become, in the opinion of some, “instrument weather’. Although Dr. 
Miller had taken some eight hours of training in instrument flying he 
did not yet have his instrument rating and was flying by visual contact. 

They left the Berlin airport about 3.30, and minutes later a violent 
snow flurry occurred, with high winds. Some of the A.M.C. Bemis Crew 
who were at the time descending from the Carter Range noticed the 
particular severity of this short-lived blizzard of fifteen minutes or so. 
Even after the snow flurry stopped—shortly before 4 p.m. in the region 
around Gorham—the heavy clouds still hung low. 

Dr. Miller made an attempt to get in touch with the Whitefield air- 
port by radio a few minutes after leaving Berlin, without success. A 
line-of-sight radio will not operate satisfactorily unless the plane is 
flying at a certain altitude. Only one person heard the call, the pilot 
of an Army plane on an instrument flight quite far away over Concord, 
N. H. He entered this call in his log, and also the fact that Whitefield 
did not answer. A few minutes later he also logged the fact that Dr. 
Miller tried again, and again unsuccessfully, to reach Whitefield. Those 
two attempts are the only ones, so far as is known, which Dr. Miller 
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made to use his radio. The radio was in good working order when the 
plane was found. 

Many people heard or saw this plane as it flew down Route 16 to 
Gorham, then west along Route 2 as far as the Tower Inn in Jefferson. 
Due to the lack of visibility, the plane was flying extremely low, 
“hedge-hopping”, following the roads much as though it had been an 
automobile. A guest at the Tower Inn, an Army pilot, saw and 
definitely identified the plane. After that the reports stopped. No one 
west of the Tower Inn at that time saw or heard any plane at all. Con- 
servation Officer Paul Doherty checked this by driving along the back 
roads, the Lost Nation road and others, knocking at every kitchen 
door, without result. 

The next reports came from Stark, a village on Route 110 in the 
valley, here very narrow, of the Upper Ammonoosuc River, some 
sixteen miles due north from the Tower Inn across the uninhabited 
and ruggedly mountainous Kilkenny wilderness. Had Dr. Miller per- 
haps decided to head back to the airport at Milan? A course northeast 
instead of north would have taken him there. Thirteen reports came 
in from Stark. One man said that he heard a plane approaching through 
the clouds and felt sure it must crash against one of the precipitous 
cliffs which rise close behind the village on the north and west. But 
suddenly “the plane stood right up on its tail” and cleared the cliff. 

After that, although there were more than 350 reports of hearing or 
sighting a plane all over northern New Hampshire and Vermont (and 
some from Maine, which were accounted for by another plane, headed 
towards the Gorham area, which later turned back east), none of them 
was considered absolutely definite, although very likely many did in 
fact concern the doctors’ plane. Many reports from the vicinity of 
Whitefield indicate that the plane was probably around there (but if 
they were in fact over the Whitefield airport why couldn’t they have 
reached it by radio at that time?). A large number of reports came from 
the Connecticut valley in the general area near Hanover. The situation 
here was complicated, however, by the fact that another plane was fly- 
ing up the valley that afternoon, with a man, his wife and two children. 
This man set his plane down on a highway and taxied to a farmer’s 
yard, where he left the plane tied down until better weather. 

The search was not started until about midnight. Since it was under- 
stood that the flight plan for Dr. Miller’s return trip had been can- 
celed, the plane was not missed until Ruth Quinn and Mrs. Miller 
became disturbed over their husbands’ failure to return for the eve- 
ning meal, whereupon an inquiry was set in motion. It did not become 
generally known that Dr. Miller had taken off from the Berlin airport 
until a State Police officer, sent there that evening to investigate, re- 
ported that the plane was not on the ground. 

By very early Sunday morning the Randolph valley and other places 
along the supposed route of the doctors were alive with great numbers 
of planes and helicopters—including U.S. Air Force planes, U.S. Army 
planes and helicopters from Fort Devens and other bases, aircraft from 
the N. H. Civil Air Patrol, the N. H. Air National Guard, the N. H. 
Army National Guard, and many private planes. An extraordinary 
number of planes came in, even from out-of-state, volunteering to 
search. Many of these planes were apparently flying almost at the level 
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of the treetops. The whole day, overcast but still with pretty good visi- 
bility, went by without news, and so did Monday, with good weather 
in the morning and adequate visibility all day. The Bemis Crew climbed 
Cabot, making a special point to go out on the cliffs overlooking the 
region of the headwaters of the Upper Ammonoosuc River, and in 
general to keep their eyes open. After two nights of below-zero tem- 
peratures! the opinion began to be formed that the doctors could not 
have survived without a fire, and if there had been a fire it would have 
been seen; they must have died when the plane crashed. The massive 
search went on, however. In New Hampshire the concentrated, full- 
scale search continued for eight days. After that it was felt that the 
men could not be alive and that there was little likelihood of seeing 
the plane, which was white on top, against the white snow. In Ver- 
mont, the full search was kept up for three days longer, since it was 
considered likely that the plane was somewhere near the Connecticut 
River in that state. The time of Dr. Miller’s last purchase of gasoline 
was known (he had not filled up at the Berlin airport) and the distance 


*To give a general idea of the sort of weather prevailing over the White 
Mountain area on the day that the plane disappeared and the following 
week, we append reports from three near-by weather stations: 

From Pinkham Notch Camp, some 14 miles northeast of the location of 
the plane and at about the same elevation: 


Date Max. temp. Min. temp. Snowfall 
Feb. 21 16 — 5 1.00 in. 
Feb. 22 9 — 6 Trace 
Feb. 23 15 —10 1.00 
Febv24 25 9 2.00 
Feb. 25 31 — 3 _ 
Feb. 26 40 —2 _ 
Feb. 27 32 8 Trace 


From the summit station of the Cannon Mountain Aerial Tramway, 10 
miles west of the plane and more than 2000 feet higher: 


Feb. 21 7 — 6 1.4 in. 
Feb. 22 —11 —18 _ 
Feb. 23 19 14 eG) 
Feb. 24 3 oO 3.9 
Feb. 25 10 S18) — 
Feb. 26 22 10 _ 
Feb. 27 23 20 — 


From the summit of Mt. Washington, 13 miles northeast and more than 
4000 feet higher: 


Date Max.temp. Min. temp. Snowfall Max. wind 
Feb. 21 =—4 —22 Lomein go m.p.h 
Feb. 22 — bi —29 = 94 
Feb. 23 17 —10 PT 66 
Feb. 24 13 —14 8 54 
Feb. 25 8 —13 = 60 
Feb. 26 14 —1 _ 50 
Feb. 27 21 9 8 22 


To account for the reports from Dr. Miller of more snow than these rec- 


ords indicate, it is fair to say that often very hard snow showers, like sum- 
mer thundershowers, may occur in local areas. 
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he had presumably flown since then could be estimated; it was cal- 
culated that his gasoline must be coming to an end about the time 
reports were being received from that region. 

But after the discontinuation of the main search and for the whole 
ten weeks until the plane was found military and private planes were 
searching constantly, mainly aircraft financed by Dartmouth and the 
Mary Hitchcock Hospital, others from the N. H. Army National Guard, 
and Army helicopters from Devens. Many of these planes carried Fish 
and Game Department personnel as observers. Moreover, all pilots on 
regular flights over the North Country maintained a constant lookout. 
This all added up to a prodigious number of search-hours, many of 
them given by volunteers (it was a source of concern that many of 
these planes, too, were without survival equipment!). In addition, some 
ground searching was being carried on by rangers of the White Moun- 
tain National Forest, conservation officers, members of the Dartmouth 
Outing Club and individual volunteers. Many landowners thoroughly 
searched their own property. 

Later in the spring, when the snow went off and before the trees 
leafed out, another full-scale air search took place for about a week, 
with many planes participating. While the Air Force had advised 
concentrating the search in the five miles on each side of the doctors’ 
presumed route, during this later period the other planes ranged 
farther out—as of course some had been doing all along. 

But all air search, even that of Dartmouth College, was to terminate 
on Tuesday evening, May 5, after an intensive two-day investigation 
with six Army planes from Fort Devens taking part. 

One of the pilots was Richard Stone from Newport, N. H., flying 
under contract with Dartmouth, accompanied—as he had frequently 
been before—by Conservation Officer Ernest Melendy, of Franklin, the 
District Chief. These men had spent some time that last day around 
the Waterville valley. Flying north from there, they decided to take 
a look at North Woodstock and Lincoln, since reports of a plane had 
come from those two places. From Lincoln, while on their way back 
to Whitefield for gasoline, they were continuing up along the East 
Branch of the Pemigewasset River, and then the North Fork—thinking 
to have a look at Ethan Pond and Shoal Pond, where Stone had 
worked stocking fish—when Melendy spotted the plane. 

The plane lay upside down, with the red parts underneath plainly 
visible, across the Thoreau Falls Trail, 300 feet below the confluence 
of Jumping Brook with the North Fork of the East Branch of the 
Pemigewasset River, in the midst of the Pemigewasset wilderness, 
ringed about by mountain ranges, far off any expected course—but 
still only some fifteen miles in an airline from Whitefield. How had it 
got there? A woman near Twin Mountain had said that she had seen 
a plane heading south towards Zealand Notch, which had been con- 
sidered one of the more unlikely reports. Now perhaps she had been 
right. But this is not sure, for that afternoon of February 21 three 
skiers had been making their way up the valley towards Zealand Falls 
Hut. They write as follows: 


We were on our way in Saturday afternoon. ... As I recall we 
were passing Zealand Pond at dusk, about 4.30 p.m. We reached the 
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hut about 9 a.m. Sunday, February 22, after having camped Saturday 
night about 100 rods south of the hut. I am sure we wouldn't have 
noticed the plane had we been within earshot of it unless it had 
obvious engine trouble. Had we heard a plane I can assure you that 
we would have contacted the A.M.C. or D.O.C. on Monday when we 
read of the accident in the papers.? 


But with the plane flying as low as it was known to be, it seems 
likely that these people might indeed have noticed it had it passed 
directly over their heads in the open air. There were, of course, many 
other routes which it might have taken, 

On the following morning a ground party went in, consisting of 
Ralph Miller, Jr., the doctor’s son, Dr. Philip Nice from Hanover, 
Stone, Melendy, Everett Barry, Conservation Officer from Franconia, 
and his son Charles. And in the following days various officials and - 
others visited the scene. 

Dr. Miller had set the plane down with one wing across the open 
trail (an old lumber-railroad bed, now a Forest Service trail, wide and 
recently cleared), perhaps by heading uphill at almost stalling speed. A 
mishap occurred when the right wing struck and sheared off the tops 
of three tall white birches, which apparently caused the plane to flip 
over on its back. Aside from this there was very slight damage to the 
plane. The radio compass was in working order, as was the radio. Even 
some days later, visiting parties could listen to music over it. The 
plane lay in open hardwoods with a thick stand of spruce behind. Dr. 
Miller was found beside the plane, Dr. Quinn about 150 feet up the 
trail to the north with his snowshoes, not on, but beside him. Dr. 
Miller’s jaw was broken and it has been surmised that this occurred 
when the plane landed. Still, he never mentioned it in any note and, 
perhaps more strange, neither did Dr. Quinn. It may, of course, have 
occurred later. Dr. Quinn was uninjured. 

The doctors lived at least four days, according to notes which they 
left. Some of these have been made public. Dr. Miller wrote on 
Monday: 


When the carb ice set us down here Saturday about 4.30 we made 
camp. Fair night. Minus 5 degrees Fahrenheit. Good wood cut with 
hacksaw. Sunday noon we went south on snowshoes but the road 
petered out and we returned with enough energy to secure wood 
for the night. Again fairly comfortable. It is plus five this morning 
but reached minus ten last night. 

It is cloudy and I see little prospect of any planes reaching us 
today. We will go north with the chance this abandoned . . . leads 
somewhere. My charts do not give enough details to be sure of where 
we are. We will keep trying to our limit. The ice formed so fast on 
the carb heat control it would not come off. This because I was 
throttled down so the engine heat was not up to standard 200 degrees. 
This was the first time I have had any icing with N5324P. 


Later Dr. Miller wrote: “Monday, 10 a.m. Snowing. Decided against 
any snowshoeing. All energy used for wood cutting. I have little hope.” 
On Monday Dr. Quinn wrote: “Up until today we were hopeful of 
being found, but no sign of rescue ship. Tried to walk out yesterday. 


* Letter from Roger L. Hooke. 
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No luck. I have become particularly weak. Fighting the cold is hard.” 

On Tuesday Dr. Miller wrote: “Still trying though tools broken. 
Snow. No hope left.” 

Dr. Miller’s note of Wednesday was written on the seat fabric of 
the plane, with a crayon: “My last and most important message. Sur- 
vival instinct fights. R.E.M. Goodbye all. This is saving a lot of ex- 
periment, I hope.” 

All these notes except the final one were stuffed into a plastic 
bottle, on which Dr. Miller had drawn a line and noted, “Cut here”. 
Aside from these published messages, others were addressed to the 
doctors’ families. In Dr, Quinn’s, aside from mentioning briefly that 
he regretted terribly dying so young, all his thoughts turned to his 
concern and deep love for Ruth and for his two young sons. 

Dr. Quinn was dressed in wool socks, ordinary shoes and rubbers, a 
white cotton shirt, wool jacket and an overcoat. Dr. Miller was some- 
what better equipped, with boots, a parka and the outside covers of a 
pair of ski mittens. They carried no extra clothing, sleeping-bags, etc. 

They tore off the door of the plane and built their fire on that, 
quite close to the plane. Later, in May, it looked as if the wing had 
been directly over the fire, but the under side of the wing showed no 
sign whatever of blackening by smoke. This suggests that the plane may 
have been at first more upright—standing on its nose—and subsequently 
settled, perhaps due to the weight of snow that fell on it later. In any 
event, it points to the fact that the fire must have been a very small 
one indeed. 

Near the plane was the best place for conserving the heat, but not 
so good for attracting attention as a large fire in the open would have 
been, perhaps with some of the foam rubber from the cushions on it. 
In an experiment made by an investigator, this rubber burned, al- 
though slowly, and sent up a heavy black smoke. Still, no smoke, 
unless it extended very far up, would have been of any value unless 
planes were passing overhead. The doctors’ notes indicated that they 
heard planes, but only in the distance. Dr. Miller carried no flares. 

The wood which they chose was yellow birch. This they cut with a 
hacksaw and a surgical saw, sometimes trees of three inches in diameter. 
Moreover, they not only sawed the trees down but also sawed them up 
into pieces two to three feet long. They could have saved themselves 
trouble by leaving the log whole and just pushing it into the fire as it 
burned. Again, they apparently did not gather the dead underbranches 
of the conifers which stood around in abundance. Entire medical 
journals, charred at the edges, were found on the fire. Much cut wood, 
unused, still remained around the site. But what surprised some of the 
men who saw this was the small amount of ashes left. ‘““I'wo of us, in 
there for the day, would have left more ashes from our lunch fire” may 
have been an exaggeration, but certainly the doctors did not have 
enough fire to be warm much of the time. 

The stumps of the trees from which the wood was cut stood “chest- 
high or shoulder-high” in May. This has been interpreted to indicate 
that the snow in February was about four feet deep. My guess would 
be that it was less than that; first, because it is easier to saw a log 
quite high off the ground and, second, because on Thursday of the 
following week, the day after a snowstorm, the snow at a spot quite 
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near (a little more than four miles away, at about the same elevation, 
along the Franconia Brook Trail) was much lower—some ‘go inches 
deep. 

Why didn’t the doctors walk out? This question came up almost every 
time two A.M.C. members got together! In the first place, there is a 
strong tradition among fliers to stay with the plane in case of a 
forced landing, and in the Armed Forces I believe this is a definite 
order. The plane is the thing that will be sighted; the chances of 
rescue of the fliers are greatly enhanced if they haven’t wandered off 
somewhere. The Armed Forces have an excellent record of finding their 
downed planes, but military fliers are more likely to be following 
orders and flying along an assigned route where they can be more 
surely found. Military fliers, moreover, carry emergency survival 
equipment of food, clothing, blankets, flares, etc.; they can safely wait 
several days for rescue if necessary. The doctors had nothing of the 
sort. They could not safely count on waiting very long in the below- 
zero temperatures obtaining at that time. Moreover, unless a substantial 
snowstorm had intervened, had the doctors tried to walk out and the 
plane been subsequently found, they could easily have been tracked and 
rescued. But they would have had to walk soon, at the first glimmer of 
dawn on Sunday. No doubt for the first day or two they expected—or at 
least hoped for—rescue. By the time they realized that they might not 
be found it was too late for an all-out effort. The extreme cold and 
lack of food had diminished their strength to such an extent that they 
were no longer capable of it. 

And a hint of this shows up even in their walk of Sunday afternoon. 
They had made snowshoes, no doubt according to Dr. Miller’s design, 
fashioned of birch wood, after the pattern of the Alaskan snowshoe 
with turned-up toe and a piece of wood projecting in the back, a 
meticulous job which must have taken them hours of time. These they 
fastened to their feet with Ace bandages and adhesive plaster. The 
snowshoes themselves were an ingenious job—they will be on display 
in the Stefansson Museum at Dartmouth, to be constructed this 
winter; the bindings were the weak point. But this effort too was 
unnecessary, for a bunch of spruce boughs, a piece of metal cut from 
the plane’s wing, anything that would enlarge the bearing surface of 
their feet, would have done well enough, and permitted them to start 
hours earlier in the morning. 

With their snowshoes they walked south for a while and then, when 
the road “petered out” they turned and walked back to their plane, 
the only shelter they were familiar with. They of course had no way of 
knowing that had they continued walking south somewhat farther— 
1.8 miles in all (measured by wheel) from their plane—they would have 
come to the Forest Service’s North Fork Cabin, on the site of Camp 22 
of old lumbering days, containing a stove, blankets, substantial amounts 
of food. The telephone on the wall would have done them no good; 
it connected only with the Hancock Guard Station, where there would 
have been no one to answer it. The cabin was locked, but desperate 
men can usually break in if their lives depend on it (and so, un- 
fortunately, can others!). 

“The road petered out.” What about that? This was a regularly 
maintained Forest Service trail, which had been cleared in the summer 
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of 1958 as usual. Those who are familiar with White Mountain trails 
in winter know that, except for an unblazed trail in open hardwood 
forest, it is rarely necessary even in snow season to lose your way for 
very long, at least. And particularly on those Forest Service trails in 
the Pemigewasset wilderness, which were formerly railroad beds. 
Certainly there may be an occasional blowdown area—these occur every 
winter, here and there—but with a little care the trail may be picked up 
again beyond. On this particular trail, somewhat less than a mile south 
of the site of the plane accident, the old lumber railroad crossed the 
river, but the trestle is now out. The trail therefore turns off the 
railroad bed to the left (east) into the woods, descends to the river, 
crosses, and returns to the railroad bed beyond, making a sort of arc. 
This could well be the spot where the doctors missed it. I have made 
inquiry as to whether there was a Forest Service arrow at the point 
where this detour leaves the straight railroad bed, and received the 
answer that there is not because the route is obvious. The end of the 
railroad bed is overgrown and the detour is open. But, after all, suppose 
you miss the trail at this point and continue on the railroad bed until 
you come to the point where there is nothing in front of you but a 
drop-off to the river. You would naturally go down one side or the 
other, and in winter it wouldn’t matter which. In summer the east 
route leads to an easier crossing of the stream. 

I venture to surmise that two experienced White Mountain winter 
trampers, in vigorous good health, would have found that trail all 
right. And I feel that this statement of the road’s “petering out” gives 
more insight into the doctors’ physical condition than into anything 
else. And particularly into Dr. Miller’s condition. For Dr. Quinn ad- 
mittedly was relatively inexperienced in woodsmanship—and it’s no 
reflection on a man if his interests lie in other directions—and could 
not have been expected to follow a trail with snow on the ground. As 
for Dr. Miller, for one thing, he had a broken jaw. Assuming that 
this occurred when the plane landed, it would surely be expected that 
he would take some appropriate drugs to ease the pain. As doctors 
they would have had available, also, drugs to stimulate the circulation 
and make them feel warmer, and others to make the general situation 
seem more bearable. Had the doctors used any of these, their ambition 
and drive might well have been dulled by side-effects of the drugs. 

There is no place in the White Mountains where one cannot reach 
help by walking downhill. And in snow season rivers make unmistakable 
trails. But this particular walk would have been a long one, especially 
for people without food—a bit less than nine miles down the Thoreau 
Falls Trail and the Wilderness Trail, both of which parallel the river, 
to the Kancamagus Highway, then 2.7 miles more to the dam above 
Lincoln, the first point to which the road was plowed at that time. On 
the way, besides the North Fork Cabin, they would have passed the 
Forest Service’s Hancock Guard Station. 

But they didn’t walk out. They had no idea of where they were or 
of the distances involved. They were undoubtedly suffering from the 
debilitating weakness and lassitude of hunger and, above all, from the 


staggering, devastating cold. 
MIRIAM UNDERHILL 
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On Baldpate Mountain. Jack Abels, 34, of New York City died while 
walking along the Appalachian Trail on Baldpate Mountain, Grafton, 
Maine, on June 20, 1959. Abels died, from a heart attack, about two 
miles from the Grafton Notch road. His body was discovered alongside 
the trail by C. C. Cutler of New Jersey about three days after the 
attack. A twelve-man rescue team headed by Game Warden Supervisor 
Wayne Lindsay of South Paris brought the body down. An attempt 
was made first to recover the body by the use of a Navy helicopter from 
the Brunswick Naval Air Station, but turbulent air over the mountain 
prevented the use of this aircraft. 

On Rumford Whitecap. On Sunday, August 16, 1959, a party of 
thirteen persons climbed to the top of Rumford Whitecap to pick 
blueberries. It was a hot, humid day and the group arrived at the 
summit about noon. Shortly after lunch a thunderstorm hit the region. 
This storm came with such suddenness that the party had no time to 
leave the exposed summit area, but they did find shelter in a shallow 
depression on top of the mountain. Here they huddled and covered 
themselves with a large polyethylene plastic sheet which they had 
brought for protection in the event of rain. During the storm a bolt of 
lightning rendered all but two members of the party unconscious. 
The group slowly revived, but Clement U. Worcester, 57, of Hanover, 
Maine, never did regain consciousness. Four members of the party 
went for help, while the others gave Worcester artificial respiration for 
three hours to no avail. Later a resuscitator was used without any 
beneficial results. Worcester’s body was carried from the mountain 
later that evening. Dr. John Greene of Rumford, medical examiner, 
believed Worcester was directly hit by the bolt of lightning. (The above 
details were extracted from the Rumford Falls Times of August 20, 
1959-) 

CuHartes B. FosEs 


In the Basin, Franconia Notch. On August 5 a nine-year-old boy, 
Kirk I. Kenny of Silver Spring, Md., slipped on a rock at the edge of 
the Basin while taking a picture, fell into the whirlpool, and was 
drowned. An hour’s dragging of the pool was necessary in order to 
recover the body. (From a brief newspaper account.) 


On the Shawangunks. On April 5, 1959, Donald Hetz, age 20, and 
Jim Walker, of the Yale Mountaineering Club, set out to climb the 
“High Corner”, a Class 5 rock climb in the Shawangunks. Hetz, leading, 
climbed up about 12 feet to a large ledge and clipped into a piton 
which can be reached from the ledge. Although the route goes left at 
this point, Hetz climbed up and slightly right over very thin rock. He 
experienced considerable difficulty and stopped for some time, looking 
for a way up. At this point he drove a piton but it was not sound, 
probably because the rock has only a few tiny cracks here. The fall 
began feet first from a point about 20 feet above the ledge, but Hetz 
turned over while falling and hit the ledge head-first. He was wearing 


a crash helmet which was damaged by the blow which apparent 
struck the edge of the helmet. PPayeaty, 
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The high piton Hetz had driven pulled out and the other piton was 
too low to prevent him from striking the ledge. His fall ended when 
he wedged in a crack, feet and head up, in a jack-knife position. In 
spite of prompt rescue and first-aid efforts by other climbers, one of 
whom was a doctor, Donald Hetz died in the hospital without regaining 
consciousness. He died of the extensive brain damage caused by the 
blow on the head. Praise is due to Dr. Hans Kraus, on the staff of St. 
Francis Hospital in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to the climbers who aided 
in the rescue, and to the New York State Police, for their efforts to save 
Donald’s life. 

This young climber had had only a few months’ climbing experience 
and was leading a climb with which he was not familiar. He was not 
on the route and was unable to foresee the difficulty of the rock. He 
climbed to a point where he could not go on and apparently could not 
climb down. This may be an example of the tendency of some young 
climbers to begin leading before they are sufficiently experienced. 


Cran Barrow and Bos JONES 


On Symmetry Spire, Grand Teton National Park. Symmetry Spire 
looked friendly enough, under a cloudless sky on the morning of Aug. 2. 
Bob Leach and I had set out to climb it via the Durrance Ridge, said 
to be a “most enjoyable” high angle rock climb. Sweating our way up 
the lower slopes (we should have started before dawn), we encountered 
two young climbers who confidently spoke of their plans to do the 
Direct Jensen Ridge, one of the hardest climbs in Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park, and right next door to our route, across the deep cleft of 
Templeton’s crack. 

One of the boys had already gained at least 50 feet on the first pitch 
of the Jensen Ridge, and was under a prominent overhang, on difficult 
rock, when I led off on the Durrance, moving out of sight of the other 
climbers. I was tying in to belay Bob when he called up saying that 
there had been a fall and that he was going to help. 

Rappelling from my perch after Bob’s almost immediate summons, 
I was joined by still another climber, whose companion was already on 
his way down the mountain to obtain help. It was 12.30. 

The injured boy, whose name was Fred Wright, was lying awkwardly 
on boulders in a steep gully, between the rock wall and a tongue of 
snow. According to his companion, he had been pulled off while 
struggling against severe rope friction, several feet above his last 
piton. This piton first swung him against the wall, which he hit with 
his head. Then it pulled out. The piton below also pulled, apparently 
very easily. After hitting his head on the ledge perhaps go feet below, 
he had fallen an additional 30 feet to the boulders, the remaining 
pitons being too low to provide a belay. He was semi-conscious, and 
obviously seriously hurt. Bob’s first-aid kit, and the knowledge of first- 
aid procedure demonstrated by Fred’s companion, slowed the rather 
severe bleeding from his head. My own training in first aid told me 
that all was being done that could be done. It was a matter of keeping 
the patient warm, quiet, and in the least uncomfortable position possi- 
ble, until 4.30 or 5.00, when the six-man rescue team arrived. Ranger 
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Richard Emerson had assembled men and equipment and reached the 
scene in remarkable time. Their arrival was speeded, too, by the efforts 
of the climber who, by making haste slowly, over dangerous terrain, 
had gotten down in about half the usual time. 

A rope traverse had to be rigged to haul the litter out of the couloir. 
By the time it arrived high on the adjoining ridge of ferocious boulders 
and tangled brush, about nine volunteers had assembled to aid the 
six-man Park Service Team. From this point, the litter moved only 
while on belay from behind, and much of the time from one side as 
well, for the route down lay on the precipitous slope of a glacier- 
carved gully. Six men at a time were bearers. Despite frequent changes, 
each pitch seemed long indeed. It was impossible to avoid jolting the 
patient, as we frequently lost our footing. 

A short way down, we were joined by Dave Sanderson and John — 
Carpenter, of our party, who had heard only that a climber had fallen 
on Symmetry Spire, and thought immediately of Bob and me. Mean- 
while radio contact had confirmed the injured climber’s name as 
Wright, and there were some frantic moments for our wives before 
they received absolute assurance that it was not I. 

Lowering of the litter over a 30-foot, nearly vertical cliff was ac- 
complished in the night, with finesse. Dick Emerson supervised the 
rigging of a belay with a carabiner-brake. ‘Two of the Park Service 
men tied in to the litter and backed over the edge with it. Headlamps 
showed the rest of us where to put hand and foot. An hour later, the 
litter was placed on a one-wheel carrier, and with a man in front and 
one behind, the mile or so of trail to the landing on Jenny Lake was 
negotiated with relative ease. From here it was a few minutes by boat 
to a waiting ambulance across the lake. The patient had survived the 
ordeal, with what was confirmed as a fractured skull. This was a 
routine rescue for the men of the Park Service. 


SPENCER M. Wricut, 4.M.C. 


In the Mont Blanc Range. On July 25 the famous French guide, 
Lionel Terray, with a British climber, Gerard Cruikshank, were over- 
come by an ice avalanche just below the Col de l’Innominata while 
crossing the Fresnay Glacier on their way to climb the south face of the 
Punta Gugliermina. ‘This is also the regular route to the Peuterey Ridge 
from the Fresnay side, where there is always some threat of falling ice; 
however, it is not usual for falls to occur so early in the morning. The 
two alpinists were climbing on a very long rope on account of the 
danger from crevasses. 

When Terray became aware of the approach of a fall he ran and 
jumped into a nearby crevasse, where he was almost immediately cov- 
ered with masses of ice which crushed in on top of him. After a period 
of unconsciousness, Lionel came to and found he could move one hand 
slightly. With this he worked out a space in which he could bend one 
knee sufficiently to reach his foot and tear off the crampon. He used 
this weapon to dig out enough ice so that he could get his hand to his 
pocket and remove his knife. Using the knife, in turn, he managed to 
cut the straps on his rucksack and pull the latter around sufficiently to 
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extract his ice-hammer. Then, having noticed one point which seemed 
a little lighter than the rest of his prison he worked his way towards 
this for four or five hours—even though suffering from shock, many 
cuts and several broken ribs—and emerged. 

The only indication of Cruikshank’s whereabouts was a piece of the 
rope which led directly downwards under tremendous masses of ice. 
Lionel was not able to make much of a search but did manage to reach 
the Gamba Hut. Several Italian guides went back to the scene but had 
to give up the hopeless task. Cruikshank’s family in England requested 
that the search be called off, rather than risk any more lives, and that 
his body be left there. 


Fritz H. WIEssSNER 
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The New Great Gulf Shelter. Of all the areas provided with A.M.C. 
shelters, none has had greater or more constant use than that in the 
Great Gulf. Three years ago, the Forest Service estimated that there 
would be an extensive increase in camping and the demand for shelter 
facilities by 1960. The actual increase since that time has exceeded 13 
percent, and the Great Gulf area has shown at least that much. It was 
observed that in one week alone, this past summer, two consecutive groups 
of thirty and forty scouts overtaxed the old shelter and site. There were 
very few nights without some occupants of the area. 

As a result of conferences with the Forest Service it was decided that 
the shelter facilities in the Great Gulf should be increased. Based on 
the present and a reasonable estimate of the future usage, a shelter 
capacity of forty will be provided within the next few years. On this 
premise, it was decided to build at once a new ten-man lean-to, near 
the old shelter, in order to augment its capacity of twenty-two. Another 
ten-man lean-to is planned tentatively for 1960 with the renovation, 
another year, of the old shelter, probably by converting it into a three- 
sided lean-to similar to those of the new Adirondack style built at Ethan 
Pond two years ago and now completed in the Great Gulf. 

The new shelter is located about 50 yards west of the old one, which 
is still in use. It lies on the right (north) of the Great Gulf Trail and 
overlooks from a high bluff the West Branch of the Peabody River. 
The open side of the shelter commands a fine view of Mt. Adams 
through a clearing cut in a beautiful stand of spruce and fir which 
overhangs the shelter and protects it from the prevailing bad weather. 

The shelter was designed by Frank Von Hippel, a former Trailmaster, 
and built under his direction, with the advice of Cliff Pratt of Passacon- 
away. (Frank, as Trailmaster, supervised the construction of the Ethan 
Pond Shelter in 1957.) Members of the Trail Crew built the shelter in 
six weeks, including the time for cutting the trees and packing in the 
materials which had to be purchased. One hundred twelve man-days 
were required, including those devoted to packing. The total cost to 
the Club—for labor, purchased material, packing and transportation— 
was $981.13. The cost of materials, with that of their transportation to 
the pack-trail, was $217.87. These figures, however, do not include 
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those for the horrendous quantities of food eaten by the crew or for 
the “refreshments” required to christen and launch the new shelter 
properly! 

The shelter is an Adirondack-style lean-to with stockade walls of 
vertical logs on three sides. ‘The front of the shelter is open, but it is 
protected by a sloping 6-foot overhang approximately 5 feet from the 
eaves to the ground. The inside dimensions of the sleeping area are 
approximately 8x20 feet. The maximum headroom is about 7 feet and 
the minimum rear height is 3 feet 3 inches. The overall dimensions are 
13x24 feet. 

All the experience gained through the construction and maintenance 
of the twenty-one other shelters built for public use by the Club has 
been incorporated into the design of this new one. There are several 
novel and noteworthy features. One of the more important is the 
vertical-log walls, or stockading. Some of the superior virtues of this 
type of construction are that the logs are more resistant to rot and that 
it is possible to use logs of much smaller diameter. A great advantage, 
as far as ease and rapidity of construction are concerned, is that the 
side-walls can be prefabricated in a horizontal position and then hinged 
up into the vertical one. There are only sixteen notched joints to cut 
and fit, which practically eliminates a tricky and onerous job, as well 
as reducing the number of weak points and of places for potential 
moisture pockets which would result in rot. The few notched joints 
are strategically located to lock the shelter together into a very rigid 
and wrack-proof structure. 

One of the first requirements, at the start of construction, was to 
provide a strong and stable stone-pier support for the base logs, raised 
well above the ground level. The foundation was left open, to provide 
complete ventilation under the shelter and thus keep the understructure 
dry and free from musty odors. Channelled galvanized sheet-metal roof- 
ing was used, because it is long-lived and trouble-free. It offers a free- 
sliding surface to heavy snow during the winter. A similar roof can be 
had in aluminum, and this would have been lighter and easier to 
handle, but such a roof tends to flap and the nail-holes enlarge them- 
selves. The only other constructional material packed in—besides nails, 
spikes, a few bolts, caulking compound and stain preservative—was 
rough-sawn floorboards, 6 inches wide and 4 feet long. Such unplaned 
floorboards retain the full 1-inch thickness, so that one layer provides 
sufficient strength. One other important but hardly noticeable feature 
in the floor construction is a slope or pitch, back to front, of about 1 
inch in 4 feet for drainage and more comfortable sleeping. This subtle 
feature is one of proven worth, even when a bough-covering is used. 
The floor was laid front-to-rear, to reduce and simplify the floor-joist 
layout. 

Spruce, the strongest available material, was used for all structural 
and load-bearing members, with fir for the stockading and filler mate- 
rial. Substructure logs and joints were treated with creosote. The finish 
stain used was one recommended by the Forest Products Laboratory of 
the U.S. Forest Service. It consists basically of boiled linseed oil, paraf- 


fin, turpentine and coloring matter; the preservative and fungicidal 
ingredient is penta-chlorophenol. 
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We are all very proud of our new shelter and the men who did such a 
fine job in constructing it. We feel that we now have a “standard 
shelter” incorporating many excellent practical features. It is a very 
attractive structure architecturally, and future shelter construction and 
reconstruction should follow this pattern closely. 


SAMUEL H. GoopuuE, Councillor of Trails 


Tripyramid Trail Restored. Mt. Tripyramid in the township of 
Waterville, N. H., comprises three peaks, North, Middle and South 
(elevations 4140, 4110 and 4080 ft., respectively). North and Middle 
are included in the official list of White Mountain 4o00-footers. (See 
APPALACHIA for June 1958, pp. 105-109.) 

Travelers over the summits and connecting ridges have for several 
years found themselves on a difficult bushwhack because of hurricane 
damage, lumbering and vigorous new growth. This summer a trail- 
clearing crew of the Waterville Athletic and Improvement Association, 
working from the Waterville Inn, cleared the Tripyramid trail. Utiliz- 
ing a jeep for transportation on the Livermore Road (not recommended 
for automobile travel beyond the bridge over Mad River), we required 
five trips to clear from the Livermore Road to the North Slide, from the 
top of the North Slide to North Tripyramid, thence along the ridge 
to Middle and to South Tripyramid, and finally from the South Slide 
to the Livermore Road. No actual clearing was done on the slides, but 
cairns were built. 

Twelve people, including seven A.M.C. members, took part in the 
project, which required 161 man-hours. 

Distances. By road, Waterville Inn to Mad River bridge, 114 m. By 
Livermore Road, Bridge to South Slide trail, 2.1 m.; to North Slide 
trail, 3.1 m. By trail, Livermore Road to foot of North Slide, 0.8 m.; 
from top of North Slide to Middle Peak to top of South Slide, 1.2 m.; 
from foot of South Slide to Livermore Road, 2.2 m. 

The North Peak may also be ascended by the Scaur Ridge Trail 
(W.M.N.F.), which leaves the Livermore Road a short distance above 
the hairpin curve where the North Slide Trail starts. It joins the Pine 
Bend Brook Trail (W.M.N.F.) near the summit of the North Peak. This 
route is longer, but avoids the steep North Slide. 

MARGARET LORENZ ENSOR 


Trail Ladders. Due to the fact that on June 23 a fourteen-year-old 
boy fell off the short but steep ladder on the A.M.C. Webster Cliff 
Trail, on the south side of Mt. Webster, this trail has here been re- 
located so as to pass to the east of the cliffs where the ladder lay, thus 
eliminating the need for any such structure. The Forest Service state 
that, because of the possibility of such accidents, they are removing all 
ladders from their trails. 


The Bayley-Hazen Road. The War of the Revolution brought plans 
for the invasion of Canada. Jacob Bayley of Newbury, Vermont, wrote 
General George Washington about the possibility of cutting a road 
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from Newbury to St. Johns, Canada. Finally Washington gave per- 
mission and Bayley and his crew cut a road in 1776 from Wells River to 
Cabot Plains. Then invasion plans changed and work stopped. In 1779 
the plan was revived under the supervision of Moses Hazen, who 
pushed the road through as far as Hazen Notch in Westfield. The road, 
defended by blockhouses, ran in a generally northwest direction through 
the present towns of Newbury (Wells River), Ryegate, Barnet, Peacham, 
Danville, Cabot, Walden, Hardwick, Greensboro, Craftsbury, Albany, 
Lowell and Westfield. The road was never used for an incursion into 
Canada but at the close of the war was a boon to the Vermont pioneers 
wishing to take up land in these towns. 

In 1958, conscious of the impending Festival Year of 1959, a Bayley- 
Hazen Road Association came into being sponsored by the Northeastern 
Vermont Development Association under the direction of Mr. Louis 
Lamoureux. Each town on the Road appointed a member of a com- 
mittee, which held meetings to discuss plans for reopening the old road. 

Explorations were made to determine half-forgotten locations. Trail- 
clearing crews chopped out overgrown sections. The Vermont Historic 
Sites Commission supplied signs to mark points where the road left or 
crossed the modern blacktop highway. The Association brought out a 
handbook and an atlas. Finally, on June 27 at Cabot Plains, the Asso- 
ciation observed the 180th anniversary of the road with a pageant and 
appropriate exercises. 

Walkers will be interested to know that this old road is now reopened 
and may be traced over its entire length, whether on black top, gravel, 
dirt or woods trail. Those who are interested in this section of Vermont 
may find it worthwhile to trace the steps of the Revolutionary War 
roadbuilders. 


RicHARD G. Woop 


ART 


A Museum in the Mountains. The first important art museum to be 
established in any New England mountain region is the Sterling and 
Francine Clark Art Institute of Williamstown, Massachusetts. It was 
incorporated about ten years ago as an institution wholly separate 
from Williams College, except that it currently has one trustee common 
to both institutions. Its building houses the collection made, over more 
than half a century, by the late Robert Sterling Clark, of New York, 
and Mrs. Clark, who is now president of the Institute. The museum, 
pleasantly placed on South Street near the Williams College campus, 
affords a fine view of Mt. Greylock and of the lower mountains to the 
west. It may be visited, without charge, daily (except on Mondays and 
except in February) from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The painting and silver collections are notable. The silver includes 
over thirty-five pieces by Paul de Lamerie, the greatest English silver- 
smith. Among the paintings the French Impressionist and early Nine- 
teenth Century painters are particularly well represented. The central 
gallery alone contains more than thirty pictures by Renoir. Other ar- 
tists, whose work is represented, include (15th and 16th centuries) 
Piero della Francesca, Domenico and Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, Gossaert 


NEW GREAT GULF SHELTER 


(See page 565) 
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(Mabuse), Memling, Mantegna, Mostaert, Perugino, Provost; (17th 
and 18th centuries) Dirk Hals, Hobbema, van Dyck, van Ruisdael, 
Teniers, Tiepolo, Turner, Bonington, Constable, Fragonard, Gains- 
borough, Guardi; (19th century) Corot, Courbet, Daubigny, Goya, Geri- 
cault, Lawrence, Stuart, Mme. Vigée le Brun, Boudin, Daumier, Degas, 
Homer, Inness, Lorrain, Manet, Meissonier, Monet, Pissarro, Reming- 
ton, Rousseau, Sargent, Sisley, Toulouse-Lautrec, and Mary Cassatt. 
Significant items of sculpture, a large number of rare books, and a 
comprehensive collection of drawings and prints complete the exhibits. 
Many important items have not yet been placed on exhibition, particu- 
larly from the Institute’s rich resources in books and prints, which are 
still being classified and catalogued. 

Of particular interest to members of the Appalachian Mountain Club 
is a fine Winslow Homer oil, “Bridle Path, White Mountains”, repro- 
duced herewith. This canvas (24x38 inches) was painted in 1868. A 
sketch for it, made the same year, is in the Cooper Union, New York. 
The painting is signed “Homer, N. A.”, the first picture so to be signed 
after he became a member of the National Academy. It shows a young 
woman on a white horse descending what is apparently the summit 
cone of Mt. Washington with a suggestion of the Lakes of the Clouds 
in the distance. The artist did not feel restrained to absolutely faithful 
reproduction of the shapes of the background mountains. It is possible 
that he combined the best features of the view from the upper reaches 
of the Crawford bridle path and parts of the path up Mt. Lafayette. In 
any event, the picture preserves for the present generation a record of 
mountaineering on horseback, an activity now wholly a matter of White 
Mountain history, except, perhaps, as preserved in the activities of the 
A.M.C.’s burro pack-train. 

The picture was painted shortly after Homer’s return from work in 
Paris. This period one competent critic (Lloyd Goodrich, in Winslow 
Homer, 1944, pp. 41-42) regards as a time when the artist had “an in- 
creased awareness of sunlight and atmosphere” and when his pictures 
“were lighter and cooler than anything he had done before, or in fact 
was to do for some time, for he soon reverted to a darker key”. F. J. 
Mather, Jr., writing of this picture in the Magazine of Art (November 
1946), said, ““This painting is unique among many early Homers that 
celebrate the charm of the American girl, for the crystalline beauty of 
its lighting, and for a sense of vastness exceptional in Homer’s work. 
The setting of the pony and rider against the dimly seen but strongly 
felt mountain slopes is perfect. The character of these giant rock 
splinters in ‘The Bridle Path’ (the Crawford Path) explains why the 
unruffled girl prudently keeps her gloved hand on the pommel, and, 
leaving the reins loose, trusts everything to the well-trained pony. The 
weight and the easy swing of the girl’s body are completely and de- 
lightfully expressed. Given the theme, the picture could hardly be 


bettered.” 
R. AMMI CUTTER 


(Picture reproduced by courtesy of the Sterling and Francine Clark Art 
Institute.) 
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CONSERVATION 


Record of the 1959 Massachusetts General Court. During this 
session of the Massachusetts Legislature there were some positive ac- 
complishments for conservation and recreation. In the capital-outlay 
budget, $1,000,000 was appropriated for the use of the Department of 
Natural Resources in acquisition and development; $375,000 for the 
purchase of Mashpee Beach; and $90,000 for the purchase of Fort 
Phoenix Park in Fair Haven. The New England Water Resources Com- 
pact was approved, making possible Congressional approval of this 
interstate compact to handle water resources on a regional basis (the 
New England States and New York). Fees for hunting and fishing 
licenses were increased in amounts varying from $1.00 to $1.25; all such 
fees go into the Fish and Game Fund, which is used for hatchery, stock- 
ing and research. A joint board consisting of representatives of inter- 
ested agencies was set up to study problems arising from the use of 
pesticides; another study involves the Dutch elm disease; while a third 
bill directs the Department of Natural Resources to study the Concord- 
Sudbury-Assabet valley, including flood and drought problems as well 
as recreation. An attempt to turn over substantial portions of the 
Warren H. Manning State Forest to the town of Billerica for industrial 
development was defeated. [Gilson Hill, deeded by the A.M.C. to the 
State, forms part of this Forest, and the Club protested the bill strongly. 
—Ep.] 

JAMEs DENORMANDIE, 
Representative in the Massachusetts General Court 


Billboards. Motorists who in their journeyings prefer to gaze upon 
the varied aspects of natural scenery rather than have their view 
hemmed in by advertisements have recently received some legislative 
blows. Last year’s Federal billboard-control law offered the states a 
bonus for banning billboards along the routes of the Interstate Defence 
System—a most moderate measure. An amendment passed by the last 
Congress automatically excludes from this scheme all highways passing 
through incorporated municipalities and other areas zoned for com- 
merce and industry. Since there is no inch of Massachusetts not included 
in some municipality, this provision completely bars the State, as it 
does most of the East, from benefiting by the program. There is now no 
Federal incentive for these states to curb billboards. The Massachusetts 
General Court having refused to pass a bill authorizing the Department 
of Public Works to participate in the Federal regulation program, the 
matter becomes academic locally, but elsewhere (and here at some 
possible future time) the law is a real setback to the lovers of American 
scenery. 


Marjori£ Hurd, Chairman, Conservation Committee 


The Senate Select Committee on National Water Resources has 
made plans to conduct a series of nineteen public field hearings in all 
parts of the country during the fall and a hearing in Boston on De- 
cember 8. This new committee was created earlier in the year for the 
purpose of studying: “A) the character and extent of water resource 
projects that will be needed to be in operation between the present 
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time and 1980 (and 2000) in order to supply the water-use requirements 
of population, agriculture and industry, including but not limited to 
navigation development and hydro-electric power generation, and with 
appropriate provision for flood control, and the realization of recrea- 
tional and wildlife values; and B) the character of legislation that may 
encourage the adoption of new technical methods and improved proc- 
esses for increasing the usefulness of available water resources, including 
but not limited to weather modification, evaporation and evapo-trans- 
piration reduction, desalination of saline and brackish waters, seepage 
control, waste-water salvage and the application of nuclear energy”. At 
the field hearings recreational needs are to be stressed and state and 
local conservation organizations, both public and private, will have 
the opportunity to set forth their views and reactions on such water- 
resource problems as pollution abatement, wetland drainage and im- 
poundment of streams. An important objective of the Committee is the 
development of a formula for deciding how much water is needed at 
Federal impoundments for maintenance of fish and wildlife values in 
relation to irrigation, power generation and other uses. Concerned Fed- 
eral agencies have been asked to prepare reports, and contracts will be 
made with institutions and individuals for special studies. 


Marjorie Hurp, Chairman, Conservation Committee 


The Proposed Cape Cod National Park. With the introduction on 
September 3 by Senators Saltonstall and Kennedy and by Representa- 
tive Hastings Keith of a bill for a Cape Cod National Seashore Park, 
the project has moved a long step forward. Representative Keith is from 
the Congressional District covering the Cape; he and the senators have 
been studying the matter from many angles. The ingenious and un- 
precedented provisions of this bill should do much to allay the fears of 
local residents, whose acquiescence is a practical necessity. When a 
proposal in general terms for a national park on Cape Cod was first 
made, the people of the region temporized until the report of the Park 
Service in March 1959 showed the suggested boundaries. Then sides 
were taken, with strong sentiment both pro- and anti-park. After the 
filing of a more detailed bill, Conrad Wirth, Director of the National 
Park Service, held hearings at Eastham and Chatham explaining the 
terms of the bill and the procedures of the Park Service. His talk did 
little to calm local misgivings, which were aggravated by Senator 
Neuberger’s bill instructing the Secretary of the Interior to take un- 
specified seashore areas for park purposes without hearings. Having, as 
it did, the blessing of the Department of the Interior and the Bureau 
of the Budget, this seemed to be directly aimed at the Cape. Even 
formerly pro-park adherents opposed this measure, as they did Senator 
Murray’s similar bill naming Cape Cod with nine other shore areas to 
be added to the Park Service by Secretarial action. 

Under the most recent bill the boundaries of the park are to be much 
the same as set forth by the Park Service; as Senator Kennedy pointed 
out, this service is an experienced, professional organization which has 
made a thorough study of the region. The four differences in area are: 
1) In Provincetown, some 67 acres would be excluded to conform the 
boundary of the park with the Province Lands Reservation owned by 
Massachusetts; 2) 193 acres would include the entire shoreline of Sand 
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Pond Bay in Eastham; 3) Harding Beach is to be excluded, since it is 
remote and is now being managed by the town for the benefit of the 
public; 4) Monomoy Wildlife Refuge is included, but is to be used in 
such a way as not to interfere with its principal purpose as a wildlife 
refuge; and also the limits are set one quarter-mile offshore parallel to 
the mean low-water line. 

The sponsors feel strongly that any park on Cape Cod should be 
considered individually and not in an omnibus measure; not only is 
seashore legislation a relatively new field with little precedent, but the 
Cape is more heavily settled, with more compact town government and 
greater development, than previous parks, which have usually been 
carved out of wilderness. A number of provisions designed to lighten 
the menace of condemnation (exercise of eminent domain)—which, 
though seldom used by the Park Service, is an unpleasant threat and a 
major stumbling-block to local acceptance—should make the project 
more palatable to the towns and residents of the Lower Cape. 

While it is recognized that this is a recreational rather than a wilder- 

ness area, it is stipulated that except for recreational development “the 
park shall be permanently reserved as a primitive wilderness and no 
development of the park or plan for the convenience of visitors shall be 
undertaken by the Secretary which would be incompatible with the 
preservation of the unique flora and fauna or the physiographic con- 
ditions now prevailing in the area”. 
- A frequent query is as to when a park could actually be established 
on the Cape. Answers assigning up to a dozen years have been given, 
but this latest bill makes an earlier realization seem feasible, for the 
Secretary is directed to establish the park when he has acquired 6,000 
acres which are “efficiently administrable’, and with the 3,500 acres of 
Monomoy Wildlife Refuge together with the state parks of Province 
Lands and Pilgrim Springs, which Massachusetts will contribute, this 
figure may soon be reached. 


Marjorie Hurp, Chairman, Conservation Committee 


New Hampshire Recreational Areas. As a result of legislation passed 
in 1937, with an application of funds, the Recreation Division has been 
engaged in developing several wayside picnic areas. In Dixville Notch 
an extension of an original wayside, utilizing the abandoned section 
of highway, has increased the number of picnic sites to more than 
double. In addition, there is access to a fine waterfall near this picnic 
extension. 

On Route 2, in the town of Shelburne, a new wayside area designated 
as a memorial to the late Frederick A. Gardner, landscape pioneer in 
the State Highway Department in the 1930's, is taking shape. On 
Saturday, September 19, formal dedication took place with members of 
the family being addressed by Robert S. Monahan, member of the 
General Court from Hanover and a long-time friend of Mr. Gardner. 
On this site are rows of the white birch for which this town is famous. 

In the town of Groton (about four miles west of Hebron Village) a 
wayside picnic site is being developed near the Sculptured Rocks on 
Cockermouth River. Land is being acquired by the State to protect 
this area from forest cutting so that many people, for years to come, may 
enjoy the wooded atmosphere. 
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Most of the land necessary for a new state park on Otter Lake, Green- 
field, has been purchased and plans may be developed for construction 
to begin in the summer of 1960. The newest state park will have a 
beach some 1,200 feet long with picnicking and a major campground 
development of some 150 sites. 

Legislation was also passed to authorize and enable the purchase of 
some 130 acres of choice seacoast property surplus to the Federal de- 
velopment. This is located in the town of Rye, known as Fort Dearborn, 
and contains New Hampshire’s counterpart of Plymouth Rock—Odi- 
orne’s Point. It also has a large potential for recreational use, including 
picnicking, camping, a bathing beach and a large marina, in its ultimate 
development. 

At Coleman State Forest Park, in West Stewartstown, the old camp 
buildings have been sold and are being removed. This will provide 
space for the start and development of a public campground at this site. 
This began in a modest way and has been expanded as funds and ex- 
perience indicate. It would seem that the shores of this lake, with the 
‘possibility of boating, fishing, hiking and the enjoyment of the scenic 
area, should become a popular campground. Cooperation from State 
departments, including the State Forestry Division and the Fish and 
Game Department, both of which have interests on this area, is ex- 
pected to provide some tent sites, water, toilets, and picnic tables by 
next summer. 

The recent legislative session appropriated funds to the Recreation 
Division for the investigation of a future state park site on the shores 
of Ossipee Lake. We shall search the shores to see if we can find enough 
adaptable acres for a suitable multiple-use state park site to include 
swimming, boating, camping, picnicking and hiking. A report of our 
findings will be made to the next legislative session, with recommenda- 
tions including estimated costs. 

RussELL B. Tosey, Director of Recreation 


The Evelyn H. Murphy Fellowship. At their meeting of September 
24, 1959, the A.M.C. Council voted to approve a second two-year grant 
of the Evelyn H. Murphy—Appalachian Mountain Club fellowship for 
study at the University of Maine. This fellowship of $1,800 a year is 
provided by the Club from funds bequeathed to it by the late Evelyn H. 
Murphy of Philadelphia, Pa., and is designed to aid in the promotion 
of forest conservation, use and management. The Fellow, selected on the 
basis of scholastic ability and promise of future service in promoting 
the various uses (including recreation) of Maine’s forest resources, is to 
be employed also as a graduate assistant in the Department of Forestry 
in the College of Agriculture at the University. 

The 1959-1961 recipient of this fellowship is Bruce E. Stewart, 11 
Otis St., Bangor, Maine, a graduate of the University of Maine Forestry 
School in the class of 1959. Mr. Stewart, who is twenty-five years old and 
married, will devote his two years of graduate study under this Fellow- 
ship to carrying out research on the use of roads for recreation and 
timber needs, and the relationships between them. His academic work 
will include courses on experimental design, game management, and 


regression analysis. 
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Malcolm B. Ross Memorial Forest. This name has been given by 
the Berkshire Chapter to the recently acquired thirty acres of wood- 
land adjacent to the north boundary of Noble View, the Club property 
in Russell, Massachusetts. Malcolm B. Ross, who died in 1955, was an 
active member of the Berkshire Chapter for nearly twenty-five years, 
serving as Chapter Chairman and twice as Chairman of the Noble 
View Committee. During a term of office as Chairman of the Club’s 
Committee on Chapters, he became widely known to Club members in 
other chapters. He loved the hills and woodlands at Noble View, and 
many times expressed the hope that someday additional forest land 
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could be purchased to protect its unspoiled nature. Upon his death a 
committee was appointed to receive contributions toward a suitable 
memorial, and in 1958 it became possible to acquire some adjacent 
land. The dedication took place, with appropriate ceremonies, on June 
21, 1959, with the participation of present and past officers of the 
Chapter and the Club. A stone cairn of unique design, holding a 
memorial bronze plaque, has been erected at the entrance to the 
Forest. 

The Memorial Forest consists of two parcels of land: one, of ap- 
proximately one acre, west of the entrance road to Noble View, and a 
larger parcel, irregularly oblong in shape, east of the entrance road, 
measuring about 600 by 2700 feet and gently sloping northward in the 
direction of a branch of Sodom Brook. It is growing chiefly to hard- 
wood, except for a white-pine grove in the vicinity of the Noble View 
picnic area. A boundary trail around the Forest has already been 
cleared roughly and blazed, and will eventually become a relocation of 
a portion of the Border Trail which encircles the entire Noble View 
property. Additional trails will be laid out and it is contemplated that 
the pine grove will be made available for tent camping. The Memorial 
Forest adjoins land on which the Berkshire Chapter has set out a 
thousand red pine trees and will be developed in connection with the 
forestry program which the Berkshire Chapter has under way at Noble 
View under the guidance of the New England Forestry Foundation. 

SmwnEY F. LAw 
Chairman, Berkshire Chapter 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


Russell B. Tobey. A testimonial gathering to honor Russell B. ‘Tobey, 
Director of the Recreation Division of the New Hampshire Forestry and 
Recreation Department, was the felicitous idea of the Society for the 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests. On July 11 over three hundred 
friends and admirers assembled at Mt. Sunapee State Park for an out- 
door beef-barbecue, followed by a program in the new shelter building. 
The A.M.C. was represented by C. Francis Belcher, Executive Director, 
Samuel H. Goodhue, Councillor of Trails, and George T. Hamilton, 
Huts Manager; many other Club members were also on hand. With 
Lawrence W. Rathbun, Forester of the S.P.N.H.F., acting as toastmaster, 
representatives of Federal, State and private organizations with common 
interests traced Mr. Tobey’s outstanding work in developing the State’s 
parks into the present multi-million dollar investment and extolled his 
unfailing cooperation with all groups using and interested in the park 
system. That Russell Tobey will continue with the admirable work he 
has been doing for twenty-four years has been made possible by the 
defeat in the General Court of the administration’s proposal to combine 
the two departments of State Forestry and Recreation and State Plan- 
ning and Development into an inclusive State Department of Com- 


merce. 
MARJORIE HuRD 
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First Party through King Ravine——Exactly one hundred years ago 
Thomas Starr King published the first edition of his remarkable book, 
The White Hills: Their Legends, Landscape and Poetry. Although 
written in a style that is now conspicuously dated, the book reveals such 
sensitiveness to mountain beauty in every form that its position as the 
chief of the White Mountain classics has become assured. In commemo- 
ration of the centenary of this publication we here reprint the passage 
describing the first ascent, by Starr King’s own party, of the great ravine 
on Mt. Adams which now bears his name. 

For purposes of condensation some words, sentences and paragraphs 
have been omitted, without specific indications. 

Not less than five thousand persons make the ascent of Mount Wash- 
ington, every summer, by the regular bridle-paths.1 There is year by 
year now, however, an increasing proportion of visitors who desire 
more loneliness and wildness in the track, and more adventure in the 
experience, than the commonly travelled routes to the summit will 
supply. For all such the northerly side of the ridge, as the noble scenery 
around its base becomes better known, will prove very attractive. 

If any readers have ever driven from Gorham to Jefferson they have 
noticed the ravine of Mount Adams, which is cut to the very heart and 
up to the throat of the noble mountain. Seen from the road below, it is 
the most spacious and the grandest of all the gorges that have been 
cloven out of the White Hills. How often have I looked with longing 
up to its sheer and sharp-edged walls,—and farther up to its smooth- 
faced ledges blazing like mirrors with sunshine upon their moisture,— 
up to cascades that shook feathery silver over dwindled precipices,—up 
to the curving rampart that unites the two sides of the chasm and sup- 
ports the mountain’s rocky spire. There, I have said to myself, the very 
spirit of the hills is concentrated. There the wildness, freshness and 
majesty which “carriage roads’ and hurrying feet and ‘““Tip-Top 
Houses” are driving or disenchanting from Mount Washington are as 
undisturbed as when the Indians warned the daring pioneers of civiliza- 
tion from ascending Agiochook, on peril of the Great Spirit’s wrath. 

Yet the ravine was generally believed to be unscalable. No guide or 
hunter could tell what attractions it concealed, or the probable charac- 
ter of the ground. No party, so far as we could learn, had ever been 
through it. But Mr. Gordon,? who is as much at home in the woods as 
a bear, and who gets along without a compass in their thickets by having 
the instinct of a bee, was ready and anxious to take charge of any per- 
son or company that would try to explore and scale it. So I endeavored 
to muster a small band for the attempt under his lead, knowing that we 
should all be safe in his charge and under his counsel. Last year, how- 
ever, I was not successful in my efforts to collect recruits. But this 
month’ I found enough to justify the trial. A lawyer of Boston, who 
proved himself a thoroughly furnished wood-man, a clergyman, an 
artist, and your correspondent were the quartette of novices, and with 


* Neither carriage road nor railway was in existence at the time of writing. 
—Ep. 


* A well-known guide, for whom Gordon Ridge on Mt. Madison has been 
named.—Ep. 

“The account here included in the book was first printed in the form of 
a letter to the Boston Transcript.—Ep. 


rrank HL. Wood 
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our admirable guide formed a harmonious, and as it turned out, a com- 
petent “quintette club” for the excursion. 

Tuesday the eleventh, in the afternoon, was the time for starting. It 
had rained in the morning. The clouds were heavy and dark after 
dinner, and blanketed the mountains. But the wind was favorable and, 
according to Mr. Gordon’s barometrical instinct, the signs were auspi- 
cious for the succeeding day. Some friends were kind enough to escort 
us from the Alpine House [in Gorham] to the base of Adams, two miles 
beyond the farther side of Randolph Hill, where we were to strike into 
the forest. Just as we arrived opposite Madison the cloak and cap of 
mist were thrown off and the symmetrical mountain saluted us in an 
aristocratic suit of blue-black velvet. And as we reached the point where 
we were to leave the wagon, the fog lifted from the ravine also. Both its 
sides, its upper plateau and its far-retreating wall looked full upon us 
in shadow so gloomy, as if the old mountain was making one last and 
crowning effort to frighten us from our enterprise and save his savage 
chasm from desecration by human feet. The prospect was not very en- 
ticing, especially as the rain began to fall again when the horses stopped. 
But we put faith in the northwest wind for the weather of the morrow, 
bade good-bye to our friends in the wagon, and at four o’clock started 
on the ascent, along a brook that flows out of the ravine and is one of 
the feeders of Moose River, which swells the Androscoggin. 

We had supposed that this brook would furnish delight enough to re- 
lieve the fatigue of the first part of the ascent, and we were not disap- 
pointed. What can be more charming and refreshing than the explora- 
tion of a mountain stream? One minute your feet are in the deep, soft 
mosses—springy ottomans for the naiads—that cushion the fallen trunks 
along the banks. Next, you are pushing through the luxuriant growths 
of fern and bush and vine that choke the way between the bordering 
birches and pines. Soon you are stopping to gaze at the rich weather- 
stains on the occasional smooth walls of stone; or you pause before some 
scooped basin, a rod broad and five feet deep, in which the crystal water 
is stored to show off the dolphin hues of stones on the bottom, that have 
been polished by their toil of centuries at wearing out the immense 
granite bowl. And then the infinite caprice and sport and joy of the 
stream itself in its leaps all along the pathway from its far-up cradle, 
and its growth from a baby rill to a boyish brook! Now it pours in a 
thin sheet of liquid glass over a broad and even rock. Now it slides in a 
tiny cataract along a slanting sluice-way. Now it streams in scattered 
fringes of pearly raggedness down a slope of rock that is striped with 
emerald moss. Now it strands all its silvery threads into a runnel and 
pours with concentrated voice through the groove of a sharp-edged shelf 
into a still pool below. 

But what folly to attempt to draw in words the curves and colors, the 
coyness and the hoyden frolic, the flashes and the moodiness, the 
laughter and the plaints of these daughters of the clouds! What can 
make the time pass quicker, or the fatigue of climbing seem so slight, 
as the Protean beauty and ever-changing music of a mountain rill, 
which nature keeps sacred to poetry before it mingles with the more 
vulgar water of the valley, to begin a life of use? Three hours slipped 
away quickly, while we were mounting the stony stairs of this unvisited 
rivulet that drains the sides of the ravine. 
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It was just sunset when we reached the proper point to pitch our 
camp for the night. The easterly cliff of the gorge, dimly seen through 
the trees, glowed with vivid gold—the promise of a bright day to suc- 
ceed—as we stretched ourselves under the slanted birchbark canopy, sup- 
ported on four poles, that was to guard us from dews and rains. We 
could not but look with admiration at the quiet and business-like air 
and movements of Mr. Gordon, as he went to work with his axe upon a 
great tree, felled it, chopped the trunk into two huge logs, stretched 
them out before our rude tent, and kindled between them a noble fire. 

How refreshing was the kettle of tea which was steeped and “drawn” 
for us by that beneficent blaze! Some six or eight dippers of it stimu- 
lated the memory of the lawyer of our group so that he gave us the most 
reviving stories, until we begged to be allowed to sleep. Twice I awaked, 
and saw the tall and faithful Gordon moving stealthily to replenish the 
fire, and heard the tired monotone of the brook, murmuring at its per- 
petual toil. 

After early ablutions in the stream, and a breakfast which a camp 
appetite made sumptuous, we started for the day’s toil. Our first excite- 
ment was kindled by the gorgeousness of the morning sunlight on the 
sheer gray rocks of the curving wall of the ravine, far up under the pin- 
nacle of the mountain. The glowing gold which the wet mosses inter- 
mixed with the russet and purple of the precipice, very nearly took the 
soul of our artist companion out of his body. He insisted that after such 
an “‘effect’”” we must of necessity go on a descending grade of scenery the 
rest of the day. 

An hour’s easy climbing took us to a point, above the high trees and 
seemingly about midway in the gorge, from which perhaps the most im- 
pressive view of the ravine is gained. Looking off and down, its sides 
sloped sharply to the very road in the village of Randolph. Looking 
back and up, its wings, fifteen hundred feet over our heads and in 
places nearly perpendicular, bent and joined in a wall of bare, jagged 
and threatening ledge, just under the head of the mountain, which it 
completely shut out from view. The ravine lacks the great attraction of 
a “‘snow-arch”, and does not show so symmetrical a wall as the majestic 
Colosseum-curve out of which, in Tuckerman’s Ravine, the ‘thousand 
streams” seem to ooze. But it is grander than Tuckerman’s in its cliffs; 
and far more impressive, seen midway, for what one of our party called 
its “deep downity”,—the sweep of its keen-edged walls from the very 
shoulders of the mountain to its feet by the Randolph road. 

From the point I have thus been speaking of, just above the line of 
high trees, it seemed as though we could reach the summit of the ridge 
in two hours. But here we found the greatest difficulty of the whole ex- 
cursion. The slope was not very steep; for a mile or more* the bottom 
of the ravine was rather a gradually retreating stairway of enormous 
boulders; and, as an Irishman remarked in ascending the cone of Mount 
Washington, “the dumpers did their work very badly”. The huge rocks 
were piled in the most eccentric confusion; crevasses, sometimes twenty 
and thirty feet deep and spanned with moss, lay in wait for the feet; 
thickets of scrub spruces and junipers overgrew these boulders and made 
the most sinewy opposition to our passage. Every muscle of our bodies 


* Actually, for about 0.3 m., to the foot of the headwall. It is then 0.5 m. 
more to the Gateway.—Ep. 
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was called into play in fighting these dwarfed and knotty regiments of 
evergreens. A more thorough gymnasium for training and testing the 
working and enduring powers of the system could not be arranged by 
art. After six hours of steady and hard climbing,—which, added to the 
three of the afternoon previous, made nine hours of toil in scaling the 
ridge,—we gained the plateau above which the pinnacle of Adams soars. 
The last part of our path out lay up the eastern wall, just where it joins 
the left-hand cliffs; and here we had the excitement of grand rock scen- 
ery overhanging and threatening us as we climbed; while the opposite 
rampart, covered with green and channelled by streams into very grace- 
ful lines, responded to the blasted cliffs like Gerizim to Ebal,—the hill 
of blessing to the mount of cursing.5 One could not turn the eye from 
side to side without repeating mentally the passage, “‘strength and 
beauty are in his sanctuary”. 

The last few rods of the passage out of the ravine led us up a narrow 
and smooth gateway,® quite steep and carpeted with grass. We sat some 
time in it, looking at the rocky desolation and horror just about us, bal- 
anced by the lovely lines into which the verdure of the western ramparts 
was broken,—not knowing what a splendid view was in reserve for us 
when we should step out upon the ridge. The huge cone of Mount Mad- 
ison rose before us, steep, symmetrical and sharp, with more command- 
ing beauty of form than any other summit of the White Hills has ever 
shown to my eye. 

We all looked with longing eyes to the summit, which seemed to in- 
vite us to scale it, but the sun was already past noon and we must reach 
the house on Mount Washington by dark. So we resolved to make the 
ascent of Mount Adams, whose topmost rocks were still nearly a mile 
off from us.? From the top of this pyramid of Adams, whose rocks are so 
huge and lawless that it would be scarcely possible to make a horse-path 
to it from the plateau, we gained glorious views of the northern country. 
The long tramp which follows next, around the bending ridge between 
Jefferson and Adams, is rewarded by the glorious picture of Washing- 
ton, superior to any other which the range affords. Gaining the crest of 
the stout and square-shouldered Jefferson, our route ran next over the 
dromedary humps of Mount Clay and up the long and tedious slope of 
Mount Washington to the Tip-Top House. We reached it at seven 
o'clock, pretty thoroughly tired but not so exhausted that we could not 
enjoy the marvellous water-views which the setting sun kindled for us 
on the southeast,—Lovell’s Pond, Sebago Lake, Ossipee, Winnipiseogee, 
and beyond them the silver sea plainly cut by the line of the Maine 
shore. It was something to be truly grateful for that we had been able 
to fulfill our plan in the excursion without an accident and without 
delay from unpleasant weather. 


5 See Deut. xi. 29, xxvii. 12, 13; Josh. viii. 30, 33.—ED. 
® This is the source of our present name for the feature.—ED. 


7 Actually, 0.56 m.—Eb. 
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The Crossing of Antarctica: The Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition 1955-1958. By Sir Vivian Fuchs and Sir Edmund Hillary. 
Boston & Toronto: Little, Brown & Co., 1958. 345 pages, 64 pages of 
illustrations (32 pages in color), g maps and 2 on end-papers. $7.50. 

The Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition’s activities and ac- 
complishments were well covered by the press at the time, so that the 
general details should be known. This compact and detailed narrative 
fills the reader in, and is a story pared to the bare essentials, without 
frills and, I am sure, understated in many instances. It is a difficult ac- 
count to read because of the complexity of the operations recorded. 
The alternating of reports by Fuchs at Shackleton Base on Weddell 
Sea with those of Hillary at Scott Base on the other side of the continent. 
requires careful attention. Not only do overlapping chronological se- 
quences have to be kept clear, but also an apparent welter of details 
must be kept in mind because the real significance does not become clear 
until later. By the time the actual crossing of the continent is recorded, 
the multifarious activities slip into perspective, and the reader is re- 
warded for his effort. 

The minute detail of the account provides the reader with some 
realization of the fantastic complexity of modern exploration in arctic 
regions. One is made vividly aware of the fact that modern technology, 
while making many things possible that were beyond the reach of the 
earlier explorers, does so by the imposition of a horde of new problems 
and responsibilities. The gear is only as effective as the men who force it 
to achieve a stated objective. It is the human endeavor, here under 
extreme weather conditions and severe terrain, which is significant. The 
trials, tribulations and final successes of these men make thrilling read- 
ing. 

Numerous maps are provided to assist the reader in following the 
complicated activities of the expedition’s divided forces, for which we 
thank the publisher. A generous collection of color, and black and 
white, illustrations conveys, at least to a small degree, some sense of 
the land in which these men operated. The book does well by this 
deceptively modest account of a major achievement. 


BENTON L. HATCH 


The Puma’s Claw. By Simon Clark. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1958. 223 pages,, photographs, 4 maps and diagrams. $4.95. 

Pumasillo, the Puma’s Claw (20,490 ft.), is a culminating peak in the 
Cordillera Vilcabamba, a lofty range of the Peruvian Andes northwest 
of Cuzco. In 1957 a party of seven young British climbers, all of them 
more or less connected with Cambridge University, succeeded in 
climbing it. Their mountaineering exploit had everything: it was a first 
ascent; it required weeks of exploration in virtually unknown territory 
simply to locate the peak and discover the way of approach; it involved 
several days of snow and ice climbing of severe technical difficulty at 
elevations unknown to the Alps; it was spiced more than a little with 
danger; it was prosecuted not only with competence but with mastery; 
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and it was crowned with success. No mountaineer but will envy these 
young men their opportunity and their achievement. 

So much for the matter itself. What, now, of the way in which it is 
here described? 

Undoubtedly, this is one of the superior books of Andean moun- 
taineering. It contrasts most favorably, in style, with some accounts 
we have been offered in recent years. Yet I personally am unable to 
join the chorus of those who would seemingly advance it to very high 
rank. To my mind, Mr. Clark suffers rather grievously, in his reporting, 
from the disease which the noted psychologist William James christened 
“total recall”. He seems quite unable to leave anything out. Time and 
again I found my interest bogging down in the mass of unnecessary 
and trivial detail, often commonplace enough, about what the party did 
or thought on this and that minor occasion. When we reach the absorb- 
ing description of the summit climb a related criticism applies. Here 
indeed we welcome all the detail Mr. Clark can give—but we also want 
something else he does not always manage to give, namely, a clear over- 
all picture at each crisis of the general situation into which these details 
fit. The pieces would be more impressive could we better visualize 
the whole. 

But very impressive, despite these shortcomings in its narration, the 
story certainly is. These young men showed all that makes for great 
mountaineering: enterprise, imagination, superlative technical skill, 
and the unflagging will to see the job through. Such things will always 
be very much worth reading about, in whatever dress. 

We could have done with more high-level photographs, for those in- 


cluded are superb. RoBERT L. M. UNDERHILL 


Guest of the Soviets. By Joyce Dunsheath. London: Constable and 
Co., Ltd., 1959. 183 pages, 7 pages illustrations, map. 21 shillings. 

Those who heard Mrs. Joyce Dunsheath speak to the Club last winter 
can find in this book a fuller story of her astonishing trip to the moun- 
tains of Soviet Russia as a guest of the Russian government. She was 
the first climber of British nationality to visit the Caucasus for many 
years, and the first British woman to scale Elbruz, 18,480 feet, the highest 
mountain in Europe. 

“My moments of philosophy usually come on high mountains . . . I 
have often thought in moments of crisis that life goes on from event 
to event apart from one’s own volition, as if predetermined.” Mrs. 
Dunsheath may perhaps believe this but surely many others will be 
sceptical after reading this story, which proves beyond question that 
many events in her own life have been determined by the vigor and 
enterprise of Joyce Dunsheath! Not only did she climb high mountains 
in October under practically winter conditions of cold and wind but on 
a day’s delay in Helsinki she attended, even without a black-rimmed 
card, the funeral for Sibelius, with her “climbing boots drawing sparks 
from the pavement”! 

Besides the description of the preliminary days in Moscow and the 
story of her climbing, there is a final section of the book which deals 
with her subsequent trip through Svanetia, a region rarely visited and 
charming, to the Black Sea. Minrank Unpeninias 
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America’s Wonderlands, The National Parks. Prepared by the 
National Geographic Book Service, Merle Severy, Chief. Washington, 
D. C.: The National Geographic Society, 1959. 510 pages, 466 pictures, 
390 in natural color, many local maps, a large 10-color map in back 
pocket. $11.50. 

The more good books that can reach the public on our National 
Parks and Monuments the better. This one is especially valuable be- 
cause it presents so much of the material through pictures, nearly all in 
color, all of the quality for which the National Geographic Society is 
famous. Enough text accompanies the pictures (chiefly in the form of 
articles, many of which have appeared in the National Geographic) to 
interpret the pictures and inform the reader not only about what each 
park and monument offers, but about the conception of the park idea, 
and the acquisition and maintenance of the parks. The book is not 
exactly consecutive reading; it cannot be, since it makes a unit of each 
park and monument. The introductions and over-all plan, together 
with the fine placing of pictures on the page, pull it together. Conrad 
L. Wirth, Director of the National Park Service, helped make the book 
accurate to the smallest detail. A section on “How to Make the Most 
of Your National Parks Vacation” provides time- and money-saving 
advice. And at the end of each unit is a sort of summary, giving fea- 
tures, activities, season, weather, accommodations, park regulations, etc., 
for the particular park or monument. 

ANNA E, HOLMAN 


Spiked Boots. By Dr. Robert E. Pike, Eatontown, N. J. Private Print- 
ing of 500 copies by Cowles Press, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 1959. 193 pages. 
$3.50. 

Anyone interested in true tales of northern New Hampshire, ably 
written by a person born and raised there, will find this series of anec- 
dotes very rewarding reading. There’s a lot of mountain wilderness in 
northern Cods County. Dr. Pike’s intimate knowledge of it, its people, 
and its lumbering history makes this volume a valuable addition to the 
literature of the White Mountains and the North Country. 


C. F. BELCHER 


The National Forests. By Arthur H. Carhart. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1959. 287 pages including appendix and illustrations. $4.75. 

A companion volume to Freeman Tilden’s The National Parks, pub- 
lished in 1951, this latest work of an eminent conservationist is a good 
outline of the broad history and purposes of an increasingly essential 
part of American life, our National Forest system. But the book, while 
sound and basic, leaves many unanswered questions. Essentially, it is 
much too brief. 

Detected inaccuracies make one wonder if there may not be more. 
In addition, the reader can question the inequalities of allotted space. 
Why do some extensive national forests rate barely a paragraph, when 
others of lesser size receive considerably more? For instance in 1959 
“the famous Appalachian Club” does not operate the Dolly Copp 
Campground (nor has it since 1956), nor did it ever operate the Camp- . 
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ton one; and certainly the Jim Bridger National Forest in Wyoming of 
Some 1,710,221 acres deserves more mention than the brief paragraph it 
receives. 

The National Forests is full of useful facts, but this vast subject will 
still remain a challenge for future writers. 


C. F. BELCHER 


Lightweight Camping Equipment and How To Make It. By Gerry 
Cunningham and Meg Hansson. Ward, Colorado: Highlander Publish- 
ing Co., 1959. 130 pages, many diagrams. $3.25. 

Much nonsense has been written in recent years on the subject of 
equipment for backpacking—mainly in books about the out-of-doors 
that seem to be concerned primarily with hunting, fishing and auto- 
camping. Although mountaineering books usually contain chapters on 
equipment, one is often disappointed to find only general and vague 
statements. Much of what good writing there is on light equipment is 
out-of-date in view of the development of modern materials such as 
nylon, aluminum alloys and foam plastics. 

This small book, with ideas by Cunningham and writing by Hansson, 
is crammed with modern and well-tested information on light equip- 
ment for the backpacker and mountaineer. There is a good discussion 
of materials, with lists of supply sources and tables of pertinent physi- 
cal properties. A chapter on patterns and sewing is followed by others 
giving detailed descriptions, with diagrams, on how to make packs, 
sleeping-bags, tents and certain items of clothing. The book is written in 
such a way that the inexperienced person armed with a sewing machine 
and patience can make the equipment himself, but the discussions are 
penetrating enough, and provide sufficient information on general 
principles, to be useful, as well, both to those with ideas of their own 
and for those interested in knowing what to look for in equipment 
they buy. 

The authors are concerned only with equipment for situations where 
lightness is important or where extreme weather conditions are to be 
met (winter in the White Mountains, for example). Consequently the 
book will be of only academic interest to the auto-camper, the Sunday 
walker, and to most hunters and fishermen. The discussion is also 
limited to items that the amateur can make fairly easily; stoves, boats, 
and similar things are not covered. 

This is an excellent and a unique book. We hope that future editions 
will appear, to keep pace with the fertile imagination of Gerry Cun- 
ningham and the rapid development of new materials. 

Rosert L. COLLIN 


Jessie’s Children. By Herman Silva Forest. New York, Washington, 
Hollywood: Vantage Press, Inc., 1959. 116 pages, 8 pages of photo- 
graphs, plus line drawings, including one guide map, $3.00. 

The kind of activity described by the author and by the teen-age 
“historians” who took part in it happens all too seldom. For this reason, 
rather than for its literary appeal, the book fills a need as a sample 
pattern which other leaders of youth might well try to follow. 
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Jessie is a high-school teacher, leader of the Junior Smoky Mountains 
Hiking Club in her school. By doing the things she liked to do and 
discovering along with the club members all the exciting things about 
the mountains, she instilled into others her love of life and of the out- 
of-doors which makes for wholesome teen-age development. One club 
member, later a teacher herself, explained it this way: “Who can be self- 
conscious when in the presence of the challenge of a mountain to be’ 
climbed?” 

EpnA E. BECKER 


BRIEFLY NOTED 


Guide to Trails in the Shenandoah National Park: The Appalach- 
ian Trail and Side Trails. Fifth Edition. Published by the Potomac 
Appalachian Trail Club, 1916 Sunderland Place, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., 1959. 307 pages. $2.00. 

In earlier editions the material composing this book was included as 
the central section in a larger guide covering the AT from the Sus- 
quehanna River in Pennsylvania to the Virginia-Tennessee line. This 
larger guide has now been divided into three, for greater convenience, 
and the change should be welcome to all, as the present volume is 
handy and attractive. The character and arrangement of the material, 
and the mode of presentation, are those which have become standard 
for this very valuable series of AT guidebooks. An innovation is the 
dating of each page of the book, so that the reader may know in every 
case just how recent is the information given; it is planned to issue, 
periodically, revised printings of pages on which material changes are 
necessary. 

No maps are here included. These (three in number) are available 
separately from the P.A.T.C. 


Guide Book of the Long Trail. Sixteenth (50th Anniversary) Edi- 
tion. Published by the Green Mountain Club, Inc., 108 Merchants 
Row, Rutland, Vermont, 1960. 133 pages, 14 maps. $1.50. 

The last edition was in 1956. Format and style remain as before, but 
there are a great many additions and corrections (most of them minor, 
to be sure), as conditions along this major trail seem constantly to be 


changing. In view of the modest price everyone interested should have 
this latest edition. 


Trail Guide. Fourth Edition. Published by the Williams Outing 
Club, Williamstown, Mass., 1959. 38 pages, 2 maps. 50 cents. 

Covers Mt. Greylock and other mountains in the vicinity of Williams- 
town. ‘Iwenty-one trails are described, several of them in this edition 
for the first time. A simple outline-map shows the trails on Mt. Grey- 
lock, while a 12x17-inch folding map, based on sheets of the U.S.G.S., 
shows the entire Williamstown area. A postcard is included which, if 


mailed to the W.O.C., will enable the owner to receive any supplements 
which may be published. 
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f if you choose a Volkswagen! 


he VW seems made to take you to the ski resort of 
-your choice. Without chains and under full load it trundles 
vightly over drifted back roads, nonchalantly mounts 
‘winding forest trails and negotiates difficult bottlenecks 
with agility. It owes this tremendous stamina to its out- 
lstanding traction, fast pickup and proverbial reliability. 
here’s no water to freeze — the VW engine is aircooled. 
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INTERNATIONAL HIMALAYAN EXPEDITION MEMBERS PRAIS 
Eddie BAUER® DOWN GARMENTS AND SLEEPING BAGS fig 


Climbers from Switzerland, Austria and the United Staliii 
made first ascents on 21 Himalayan peaks ranging {i 
altitude from 18,000 to 23,000 feet in 1955. The thi 
American members chose Eddie BAUER Down-insulate 
Kara Koram sleeping bags, parkas and trousers, One 
the Americans, Richard McGowan, wrote as follows w 
weathering a storm at base camp on Mt. Lhotse: 


‘The’ crux of the test of your down garments came wih 


AJOR MOUNTAIN CLIMBING g Dr. B. Spirig at camp 5 {25,600 feet) had a heart atta} 


and become snowblind. He was finally evacuated 


XPEDITIONS RELY ON ¢ camp 4 (24,600 feet) by two Sherpas and there, with 


sleeping bags or air mattresses spent the night wea 


; Eddie Baver down pants and down jacket. (Lent him}j 
a t) AUER ® ; the Americans.) To think of a man, weakened almos' 
a U : death and able to survive one night under such ¢ 
s % tions!...The temperature thirty degrees below zero 


GARMENTS AND . 
SLEEPING 
BAGS ~ 


The Mt. Logan-Cook expedition of 1953 
which scaled Mt. Logan, second highest 
peak on the North American continent, 


was equipped with Eddie BAUER Kara 
Koram parkas. 


Other major mountain climbing expeditions which relied on 
Eddie BAUER 100% prime Northern goose Down equipment 
include the 1958 Slick-Johnson Abominable Snowman Expe- 
dition into the Himalayan Mountains; the 1954 California- 
Himalayan (Mt. Makalu) Expedition, and the 1953 American 
K2 (Mt. Godwin Austen) Himalayan Expedition. 


WRITE FOR : 
E ss 
FREE CATALOG) ¢--BAUEI 
> DEPT. ¥2 
64 pages featuring America’s finest 100% prime Northern goose Down gar- ~~ 160 JACKSON STREET 
ments and sleeping bags for mountain climbers and sportsmen. They are | 0 -o>  SEATILE 4, WASHINGTON 
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